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PREFACE. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  following  work  is  to  view 
as  fer  as  possible,  unaffected  by  those  modifying 
lences  which  accompany  the  development  of  nations 
nd  the  maturity  of  a  tnie  historic  period,  in  order 
ihereby  to  asceilain  the  sources  from  whence  such  de- 

Ivelopment  and  maturity  proceed.  These  researches  into 
l2ie  origin  of  civilisation  have  accordingly  been  pursued 
mder  tlic  bfclief  which  influenced  the  author  in  previous 

■  inquiries,  that  the  investigations  of  the  archasologist, 
when  carried  on  in  an  enlightened  spirit,  are  replete 
with  interest  in  relation  to  some  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  modem  science.  To  confine  our  studies  to 
mere  antiquities  is  like  reading  by  candle-light  at  noon- 
day ;  but  to  reject  the  aid  of  archaeology  in  the  progress 
of  science,  and  especijilly  of  ethnological  science,  is  to 
extinguish  the  lamp  of  the  student  when  most  dependent 
on  its  borrowed  rays.  This  is  impressed  on  the  mind 
with  renewed  force  by  the  novel  phases  in  which  the 
problems  affecting  man's  being  are  reproduced.  We 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  discuss  merely  the  diversities 
of  existing  races.  It  seems  as  if  the  whole  comprehcn- 
Hve  question  of  man's  origin  must  be  reopened,  and 
determined  a&esh  in  its  relations  to  modem  science. 
To  the  naturalist  who  turns  from  the  study  of  inferior 
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orders  of  life,  man  civilized,  or  even  brought  into  dose 
contact  with  civilisation,  seems  an  essentially  artificial 
product  of  many  extraneous  influences :  a  being  "  from 
nature  rising  slow  to  art."  Nor  has  the  verdict  of  the 
philosopher  invariably  conflicted  with  the  fancy  of  the 
poet,  that  man  devoid  of  all  civilisation  is  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  the  true  type  of  man  primeval  Against 
such  an  idea,  however,  all  the  higher  attributes  of  his 
nature  seem  to  cry  out  Tested  by  every  moral  standard 
he  is  found  to  have  deteriorated  far  below  his  normal 
capacities^  and  "  the  noble  savage "  proves  at  last  but  a 
poef  s  dream. 

But  have  we  then  no  alternative  between  man  plus 
the  artificialities  of  civilisation,  and  man  minus  the  in- 
fluential operation  of  moral  laws  which  have  their  effi- 
cient equivalents  in  the  instincts  of  all  other  animals ; 
or  can  we  not  realize  even  in  theory  an  intermediate 
normal  condition?  Such  questions  are  replete  with 
interest  whatever  be  the  value  of  answers  rendered 
here  to  some  of  the  difficulties  they  suggest  The 
ethnologist  does  indeed  study  man  fix)m  the  same 
point  of  view  as  the  mere  naturalist ;  but  to  do  so 
to  any  good  purpose  this  essential  difference  between 
man  and  all  other  animals  must  be  kept  in  view : 
that  in  him  a  being  appears  for  the  first  time  among 
the  multitude  of  animated  organizations,  subject  to 
natural  laws  as  they  are,  but  including  within  himself 
the  power  of  interpreting  and  controlling  the  opera- 
tion of  those  laws;  of  accumulating  and  transmitting 
experience;  and,  above  all,  of  looking  in  upon  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  recognising  as  part  of 
his  nature  a  system  of  moral  government  which  he  may 
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with  affinities  to  the  ancient  historic  nations^  in  lan- 
guage, arts,  and  rites,  than  by  the  recovery  of  evidence 
of  a  wholly  unfamiliar  past. 

But  it  is  altogether  diflFcrent  with  the  New  World 
which  Columbus  revealed.  Superficial  students  of  its 
monuments  have  indeed  misinterpreted  inteUectual  char- 
acteristics pertaining  to  the  infantile  instincts  common  to 
human  thought  into  fancied  analogies  with  the  arts  of 
Egypt ;  and  more  than  one  ingenious  philosopher  has 
traced  out  affinities  with  the  mythology  and  astronomi- 
cal science  of  the  ancient  East :  but  the  western  conti- 
nent still  stands  a  world  apart,  with  a  peculiar  people, 
and  with  languages,  arts,  and  customs  essentially  its 
own.  To  whatever  source  the  American  nations  may  be 
traced,  they  had  remained  shut  in  for  unnumbered  cen- 
turies by  ocean  barriers  from  all  the  influences  of  the 
historic  hemisphere.  Yet  there  the  first  European  ex- 
plorers found  man  so  littie  dissimilar  to  all  with  which 
they  were  already  familiar,  that  the  name  of  Indian 
originated  in  the  beUe^  retained  by  tiie  great  cosmo- 
grapher  to  the  last,  that  the  American  continent  was  no 
new  world,  but  only  the  eastern  confines  of  Asia. 

Such,  then,  is  a  continent  where  man  may  be  studied 
under  circumstances  which  seem  to  furnish  the  best 
guarantee  of  his  independent  development  No  reflex 
light  of  Grecian  or  Roman  civilisation  has  guided  him 
on  his  way.  The  great  sources  of  religious  and  moral 
suasion  which  have  given  form  to  mediaeval  and  modem 
Europe,  and  so  largely  influenced  the  polity  and  culture 
of  Asia,  and  even  of  Africa,  were  effectually  excluded ; 
and  however  prolonged  the  period  of  occupation  of  the 
western  hemisphere  by  its  own  American  nations  may 


ksve  been,  mau  is  still  seen  there  lii  a  coDditini'*iAash 
seems  to  reproduce  some  of  the  most  famffist -pinnBi 
BcaibeJ  to  the  infancy  of  the  unhiatoric  woild.  Tbe 
records  of  its  childhood  are  not  obscured,  as  in  Eotope^ 
by  later  chronielings ;  whei'e,  in  every  attempt  to  de- 
cipher  the  traces  of  an  earlier  history,  we  hxve  to  spfU 
oat  a  neart}'  obliterated  palimpsest.  Amid  tlie  smqdkf 
city  of  its  paheography,  the  aphorism,  by  \7i1ich  alow 
the  Roman  could  claim  to  be  among  the  world'a  an- 
cient races,  acquires  a  new  force:  "antiquitaa  aecnli, 
javentns  mundi."  The  revolutions  of  modana  histcHy, 
and  the  frequent  intercourse  of  the  nineteenth  cen^' 
tury,  have  indeed  conjoined  the  western  continent  to 
mcient  Christendom  ;  and  attracted  attention  to  it  • 
most  freijuently  as  an  arena  whereon  old  political  syft- 
tems  and  religious  theories  arc  reproduced  and-  tested 
Anew  by  nations  of  European  descent.  But  in  tiU-stx- 
teenlh  centurj'  the  absolute  isolation  of  this  "woild 
I  ^jart"  was  strongly  felt  Sir  Thomas  More  waa  already 
in  tfaff  inoaehidd  of  CWdinal  Morton,  to  which  he  was 
admitted  in  1495,  when  the  first  rumours  of  the  di»< 
coveiy  of  America  leached  his  ears ;  and  within  twenty 
yean  thereafter  he.prodnced  his  platonic  commonwealth 
oC  XJtapA,  an  imaginary  idand  visited  by  Baphael  Hyth- 
lodi^,  a'  e(»npanion,  as  he  feigned,  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, from  whom  the  wondrous  narrative  was  derived 
during  a  visit  to  Antwerp.  Another  century  had  nearly 
completed  its  c^ele  since  the  eye  of  Columbus  beheld 
the  long-expected  land,  when  in  1590,  Edmund  Spenser 
croeeed  the  Irish  Channel,  bearing  with  him  the  first 
duee  books  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  in  the  introduction 
to  the  second  of  which  he  thus  defends  the  verisimili- 
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tude  of  the  faiiy-land  in  which  the  scenes  of  his  "  famous 
antique  history"  are  laid  : — 

**  Who  ever  heard  of  th*  Indian  Peru  ? 
Or  who  in  venturous  vessel  measured 
The  Amazon  huge  river,  now  found  true  ? 
Or  fruitfullest  Virginia  who  did  ever  view  ? 

Yet  all  these  were,  when  no  man  did  them  know, 

Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  hidden  been ; 
And  later  times  things  more  unknown  shall  show ; 

Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween 

That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  seen  ? 
What  if  within  the  moon's  fair  shining  sphere ; 

What  if  in  every  other  star  unseen. 
Of  other  worlds  he  happily  shoidd  hear  ? 
He  wonder  woidd  much  more  ;  yet  such  to  some  appear." 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  Raleigh,  his  "shepherd  of 
the  ocean,"  that  the  poet  visited  England  with  the  un- 
published poem  ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  to  his  fancy  the 
western  hemisphere  was  still  almost  as  much  a  world 
apart,  as  if  the  discoverers  of  Virginia  had  sailed  up 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and  brought  back  the  story  of 
another  planet  on  which  it  had  bL  thdr  fortunT  to 
alight. 

Here  then  appears  to  be  a  point  JBrom  whence  it 
seems  possible  to  obtain,  as  it  were,  a  parallax  of  man, 
already  viewed  in  Europe's  prehistoric  dawn;  to  look 
on  him  as  on  the  stars  seen  from  Teneriffe  above  the 
clouds ;  and  to  test  anew  what  essentially  pertains  to 
him,  and  what  has  been  artificially,  or  even  acci- 
dentally superadded  by  external  circumstancea  Such, 
at  least,  has  been  the  author  s  aim  in  turning  to  account 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  a  prolonged  residence  on 
some  of  the  newest  sites  of  the  New  World ;  and  to  the 
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uae  made  of  these  must  be  mainly  due  whatever  value 
pertams  to  the  glimpses  of  a  remote  past  which  the 
following  pages  attempt  to  disclose.  But  though  thus 
fcur  dependent  on  American  researches,  they  refer  no  less 
to  the  origin  of  man  and  the  beginnings  of  his  history 
in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New.  The  author  had 
already  familiarized  himself  with  the  unwritten  chron- 
icles of  Europe^s  infancy  and  youth,  when  unexpectedly 
transplanted  among  the  colonists  of  another  continent, 
and  within  reach  of  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  American 
forests.  "The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to 
see;**  and  in  these  he  discovered  objects  of  interest  on 
many  grounds,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  he  soon 
perceived  he  had  already  realized  much  in  relation  to  a 
k^oWiterated  paat  of  Brit^'s  and  Europe,  mfincy. 
which  was  here  reproduced  in  living  reahty  before 
his  ^es.  In  1853,  he  received  the  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  History  and  English  literature  in  University 
CoUege,  Toronto,  and  before  the  year  drew  to  a  close 
had  commenced  observations,  the  results  of  which  are 
embodied  in  these  volumes.  Whatever  may  be  their 
worth,  they  set  forth  the  fruits  of  patient  and  con- 
scientious investigation,  and  concentrate  into  brief  space 
deductions  arrived  at  after  much  labour  and  research. 
His  vacations  have  afforded  opportunities  for  witnessing 
the  Red  Man  as  he  is  stUI  to  be  seen  beyond  the  out- 
skirts of  modern  civilisation,  and  for  exploring  the 
buried  memorials  of  extinct  nations  on  older  sites.  He 
has  also  twice  visited  Philadelphia,  and  minutely  studied 
the  collections  formed  by  the  author  of  the  Crania 
Americana,  with  the  additions  made  to  that  valuable 
ethnological   department   of  the   Academy   of  Natural 
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Sciences.  Repeated  references  in  the  following  pages  in- 
dicate other  American  collections  in  Washington,  Philar 
delphia,  Boston,  New  York,  Albany,  etc,  as  well  as  those 
of  Canada^  which  have  also  famished  useful  materials. 

In  carrying  out  his  researches,  the  author  has  been 
placed  under  many  obligations  to  scientific  Mends.  To 
Dr.  Henry,  the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington;  Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  Dr.  J.  C.  White,  the  Secretary  of  the  Boston 
Natural  History  Society ;  Mr.  Thomas  Fenwick  and  Dr. 
R  H.  Davis  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society ;  and 
the  Hon.  George  Folsom  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
New  York :  he  is  specially  indebted  for  the  liberality 
with  which  Museums  and  Libraries  have  been  placed  at 
his  command.  On  two  difierent  visits  to  Philadelphia 
to  examine  the  Collection  of  Crania  formed  by  Dr. 
Morton,  the  keyB  of  the  cases  were  freely  intrusted  to 
him,  and  some  of  the  many  liberal  services  rendered  in 
furtherance  of  his  investigations  by  their  experienced 
curator.  Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  are  acknowledged  in  the 
following  pages.  With  equally  unrestricted  freedom,  the 
collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  and 
the  cabinets  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston, 
as  well  as  the  private  collections  of  Dr.  J.  Mason  War- 
ren, Mr.  J.  H.  Blake,  Dr.  K  H,  Davis,  and  others  re- 
ferred to,  were  thrown  open  to  him  ;  and  repeated  expe- 
rience confirms  him  in  the  belief,  that  in  no  country  in 
the  world  are  public  and  private  libraries  and  collections 
made  available  to  the  scientific  inquirer  with  the  same 
unrestricted  freedom  as  in  the  United  States,  To  J.  H. 
Blake,  Esq.  of  Boston,  the  author  is  specially  indebted 


&■  Ae  fibenlity  with  which  he  has  |ihead  at  his  dupoaal 
aats  of  trawl  in  Peru ;  tlniwingK  of  filijcf^U  ulMirvvd 
Auc  ;  and  the  valualik-  culltictiou  uf  muminiuff,  cnuita, 
■d  ^niviazi  autiqiiitiifH  linmght  b<jiiic  by  Itiin.  ood  re- 
I,  pHtedly  rcf<;Trcd  to  in  the  folluwiog  paguL  To  Dr.  R  H. 
Dirrisy  one  of  the  authorn  nf  the  AncierU  MonumenU  of 
lie  Mitnsnpjn  VaUty,  be  U  uwlt-r  gn»t  ohligatimu, 
■ot  oojbf  for  access  bj  the  wlU^^tious  ftum  which  the 
fltatlntions  of  that  wurk  wt-n:  duhved,  bat  fiir  caitM  and 
'  ffcotograjAa  of  special  ohjccbi  calculnti^d  Ut  aiil  him  in 
Ib  researches.  Amuug  bin  Cuoadiau  fricndj^  bo  imm 
■|iecial  thauks  to  hia  coUeeguf*,  PrufuHNor  Croft,  for 
,  carefiilly  executed  analyses  of  i'eruviau  Ijroozot ;  to  Or. 
Borell  and  Dr.  Hodder,  for  free  vm;  of  their  uoUee- 
ikus  of  Indian  f^rania ;  to  Mr.  I'aul  Kudr,  the  author 
of  Wanderings  of  an  Artitt  anu/n<f  Ow  hulinuM  of 
North  America,  for  Kkutehci)  made  duriu);  bia  trareb^ 
as  well  as  Sdt  information  derived  fn^in  recoliecttoUD 
of  tbe  incidents  and  nWrvatiQUB  1/  a  lugbly-jmvibfp'd 
sojourner  among  the  ludian  tril»eH  of  tbo  Hviitvm'n  Bay 
territory ;  and  to  the  Hon.  O.  W.  Aibui,  W'h<we  ethno- 
logical coliei-,tiuti»  now  include  the  uutneruoK  oljjccta 
obtained  by  Mr.  K.ine  during  Iiih  wanfleringH.  Older 
fnendg  at  bouie,  and  UH[>(icially  Mr.  T.  ii.  Juhuatou,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  AiitiijuuricH  of  Sojtbmd,  and 
Mr,  Eobert  Cox,  W.8.,  of  the  E<ljuburgh  l*brcuologieaJ 
Society,  have  largely  aided  in  renewed  references  to  tbe 
femiliar  coIlectionB  of  tboae  Soei(;ticH. 

To  the  eympatby  manifcHte*]  iu  tlie  author's  reKcarcbea 
hy  his  Excellency  Sir  Edmund  W.  iieajl.  Uart.,  while 
Govemor-General  of  the  Province,  he  in  iudctitod 
instructions  forwarded  to  the  variouH  ofiicern  jind  t 
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intendents  of  the  Indian  Department^  whereby  he  has 
been  able  to  obtain  valuable  statistics  illustrating  ques- 
tions which  affect  the  present  condition  and  future  pro- 
spects of  the  Indians  of  British  North  America^  and  which 
are  discussed  here  in  their  relations  to  the  main  subject 
of  investigation. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  while  the  facilities 
for  research  into  the  origin  of  civilisation  and  the  condi- 
tion of  primitive  races,  afforded  by  a  residence  in  tlie 
New  World,  are  great,  they  are  accompanied  by  one 
important  drawback,  in  the  want  of  adequate  libraries 
or  books  of  reference,  inevitable  in  a  young  colony.  As, 
moreover,  the  author  has  been  prevented,  by  the  impedi- 
ments which  the  Atlantic  interposes  between  him  and 
his  publishers  from  revising  the  proof-sheets  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  he  must  crave  the  intelligent  forbearance 
of  the  critic  should  any  notable  blunders  escape  the  eye 
of  the  press-reader ;  and  if,  as  may  not  improbably  prove 
to  be  the  case,  some  of  his  observations  have  been  antici- 
pated or  disproved  in  recent  pubUcations,  or  even  by  the 
mere  lapse  of  time,  it  may  be  added  that  the  MS.  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  publishers  in  January  1861,  and  the 
subsequent  delay  in  the  publication  of  these  volumes  has 
originated  in  causes  lying  beyond  his  control. 
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Ih  the  lustory  of  modem  ages  the  important  resiilta 
ittich  hai.'e  sprung;  from  men  merely  changing  their  place 
of  habitation  are  not  the  least  remarkable.  The  Euro- 
pean transferred  to  America  looked  on  all  things  from  a 
new  point  of  view  ;  and  though  he  could  not  divest  him- 
self at  once,  or  entb-ely,  of  the  tratlitional  habits  and 
thonghta  of  the  father-land,  yet  Europe  begins  to  recog- 
nise the  value  of  some  great  soeiiil  truths  discovered  by 
the  free  outlook  which  that  new  world  afTurded.  But 
tiiere  are  other  sciences  besides  those  of  jKjbtic^-id  and 
social  economy  which  may  gain  an  accession  of  many 
important  truths  by  the  wise  use  of  that  same  free  out- 
look ;  and  none  more  so  than  that  new  scieuce  which 
makes  man  its  subject,  and  searches  earnestly  into  the 
secret  truths  of  his  nature,  the  history  of  his  infancy  and 
youth,  and  the  true  attributes  of  hia  fidl  devehipnient. 
In  the  forests  and  on  the  prairies  of  America  we  see  the 
fiee  savage  in  what  it  has  been  customary  to  call  a  state 
of  nature.  We  witness  the  same  free  savage  brought 
into  contact  with  some  of  the  liighest  phases  of  European 
civilisation  ;  while  the  inheritj>r  of  that  same  civilisation, 
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divested  of  its  inevitable  control,  has  been  left  amid  the 
widening  inheritance  of  his  new  clearings  to  develop 
whatever  tendencies  lay  dormant  in  the  artificial  Euro- 
pean man.  The  horse,  transported  to  the  new  world, 
roams  in  magnificent  herds  over  the  boundless  pampas  ; 
and  the  hog,  restored  to  a  stato  of  nature,  has  exchanged 
the  grovelling  degradation  of  the  stye  for  the  fierce 
courage  of  the  wild  boar.  Strange  and  interesting  pro- 
blems in  natural  history  have  there  been  solved  for  us  ; 
and  they  help  to  give  an  added  interest  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  man's  natural  state  ?  ^  while  they  seem  to  ofier 
some  novel  materials  fitted  for  its  solution, 

"  The  friendly  and  flowing  savage,  who  is  he  ? 
Is  he  waiting  for  civilisation,  or  past  it  and  mastering  it  ?"^ 

So  asks  one  of  the  freest  among  the  poets  of  the  New 
World,  after  more  than  three  centuries  of  contact  and 
collision  between  the  two  extremes.  For  the  problem  is 
a  most  complicated  one ;  and  the  materials  for  its  solu- 
tion have  to  be  gathered  from  a  complex  accumulation, 
whereof  we  know  not  as  yet  what  to  accept  as  native,  or 
reject  as  foreign,  to  the  fully  developed  man. 

In  Europe  we  study  man  only  as  he  has  been  moulded 
by  a  thousand  external  circumstances,  foreign  to  his 
blood,  his  stock,  or  the  social  conditions  of  his  being. 
The  arts  and  intellectual  civilisation,  bom  at  the  very 
dawn  of  history  in  the  great  river-valley  of  Egypt,  give 
form  to  the  social  life  of  England  in  her  nineteenth 
century.  The  Divine  law  given  forth  from  the  light- 
nings of  Sinai,  and  the  faith  and  morals  nurtured  among 
the  hills  of  Judah,  while  yet  the  British  Isles  were 
savage-haunted  wastes ;  the  intellect  of  Greece,  the 
military  prowess  of  Rome,  with  the  phases  of  mediaeval 
Christendom  and  enfranchised  modem  Europe,  have  all 
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inwoven  themselves  into  the  warp  ami  woof  nf  tiio 
Saxon  EnglLshnian  and  the  Gallic  Frenchman,  Celt  ami 
Frank,  Roman,  Bn.-ton,  and  Saracen,  Saxon.  Dane,  aud 
Noniian,  have  int4.Tmingk-d  Ihoir  blood,  their  inalituritins, 
their  physiftil,  mora!,  and  intellectual  being  :  till  in  llie 
European  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  becomes  a  curious 
question  how  much  pertains  to  the  man,  and  how  muvJi 
to  this  strange  development  we  terra  civilisation,  of 
which  he  is  in  part  the  author  and  in  jiait  the  ofl»pring  ? 
In  vain  we  strive  to  detach  the  European  man  b\»m 
elements  foreign  to  him,  that  we  may  hx'k  on  him  flii  he 
is  or  was  by  nature ;  for  he  only  exists  for  us  a*  the 
product  of  all  those  mtJtiiiirious  element*  whitji  have 
accumulated  along  the  tiuek  by  which  the  gcuoratjona  of 
nineteen  centuries  have  swept  "into  the  younger  ilay." 
The  very  serf  of  the  Bussian  steppes  cannot  grow  freiJy, 
as  his  nomade  brother  of  Asia  does ;  but  must  don  the 
uniamiliar  feshions  of  the  Frank,  ae  strange  to  him  an 
the  armour  of  Saul  upon  the  youthful  Ejihrathite.  Vet 
grow  he  must  in  some  way,  in  that  seething  ciddron  of 
Earr^pean  t-i^ilisation,  «ith  its  ceaseless  change. 

Is,  then,  civilisation  natural  to  man,  or  is  it  only  a 
habit  or  condition  artificially  superinduced,  and  as  foreign 
to  his  natm^  as  the  bit  and  bridle  to  the  horse,  or  the 
truck-cart  to  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert  ?  Such  questionB 
involve  the  whole  ethnological  problem  n-'jfK-ued  by 
Lamarck,  Agassiz,  Darwin,  and  oihere.  Whence  is  man  ? 
What  are  his  antecedents  ?  What  -within  the  compass 
of  this  terrestrial  arena,  with  which  alone  science  dejils, 
— are  his  future  destinies  ?  Does  civiliaatiou  move  fiuly 
through  limited  cycles,  repeating  in  new  centuries  the 
work  of  the  old  ;  attaining,  under  tujme  var)-ing  phase, 
Uit  to  the  same  maximum  of  our  imf»crfect  humaiiily, 
aoil  then,  like  the  wandering  comet,  returning  from  (In- 
Immiog  splendour  of  its  perilielion  back  to  night  ? 
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To  some  of  those  profoundly  interesting  questions  the 
social  life  alike  of  the  forests  and  the  clearings  of  the 
New  World  seems  to  offer  fresh  replies.  There  at  least 
old  problems  are  being  wrought  out  under  entirely  new 
conditions.  The  very  elements  of  Britain's  greatness 
seem  to  lie  in  her  slow  maturity,  in  her  progressive  col- 
lision with  races  only  a  little  in  advance  of  herself,  in  the 
natural  transition  through  all  the  stages  from  infancy  to 
vigorous  manhood.  But  that  done,  the  old  Englander 
becomes  the  New  Eijglander ;  starts  from  his  matured 
vantage-ground  on  a  fresh  career,  and  displaces  the 
American  red-man  by  the  American  white-man,  the  free 
product  of  the  great  past  and  the  great  present. 

The  history  of  civilisation  is,  in  one  sense  at  leasts  an 
inquiry  into  the  development  of  society,  and  the  progres- 
sive growth  of  man,  in  his  social  condition,  towards  an 
ideal  perfection  of  civil  life.  In  the  calm,  ever-present 
eye  of  God,  each  whole  race  is  a  unit  To  the  individual 
man 

*'  The  drift  of  the  Maker  is  dark,  an  Isis  hid  by  the  veiL" 

It  would  have  been  poor  consolation  to  the  Saxon  sub- 
jects of  the  Conqueror  to  learn  that  coming  generations 
should  look  back  on  the  Norman  William  as  the  founder 
of  England's  greatness  and  Engknd's  freedom.  But 
from  the  sufferings  of  the  individual  have  sprung  the 
triumphs  of  the  race,  alike  in  Old  and  New  England ; 
though  still,  in  both,  the  march  of  civilisation  is  over  the 
graves  of  many  victims  that  perish  by  the  way.  Chris- 
tianity indeed  lifts  for  us  the  veil  of  Isis,  tells  of  the 
Righter  of  all  the  wrongs  of  ages ;  the  Divine  one,  to 
whom  man  is  no  scientific  abstraction  of  races,  but  each 
individual  the  offered  heir  of  an  inheritance  tlie  worth 
of  which  will  make  life's  greatest  sufferings  lighter  than 
forgotten  infant-tears.     Science   cannot  supersede  the 
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work  of  the  great  Consoler ;  but  in  searching  into  those 
lesser  truths  with  which  alone  it  has  to  deal,  it  may 
grope  and  peer  hopefully,  if  still  darkly,  gladdened  by 
the  faith  which  rests  on  "the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.''  Looking,  then,  meanwhile,  on  the  race  as  a  imit : 
for  modem  Europe  no  less  than  for  the  young  aspiring 
communities  of  the  New  World,  this  is  the  great  pro- 
blem. But  hitherto  we  have  been  looking,  as  it  were, 
from  within  on  the  system  of  which  we  form  a  part ; 
gauging  Europe  as  our  world,  and  the  product  of 
Europe's  past,  or,  at  most,  of  the  world's  historic  past,  as 
though  it  were  the  absolute  ethnic  imiverse ;  while  in 
reality  we  can  no  more  accurately  determine  the  orbit  of 
man's  social  course  and  ethnic  destiny  from  such  a  view, 
than  we  can  judge  of  the  external  form  of  a  building 
while  still  within  its  walls. 

While  the  sanguine  students  of  social  science  are  gaz- 
ing into  that  cloud-land  of  their  visible  horizon,  wherein, 
as  they  fancy,  they  can  already  discern  the  dawn  of  a 
golden  age  of  perfected  subjection  of  physical  causes  to 
the  higher  moral  nature  of  man,  there  lies  behind  us  a 
long-trodden  track,  in  which  are  still  visible  many  un- 
heeded footpiints  of  the  past  pointing  towards  the  same 
goal  Out  of  what  seemingly  insignificant  causes,  lying 
far  behind  the  times  of  Romanized  Britons  or  Pagan 
Saxons,  has  the  social  life  of  the  British  Islands  sprung  ! 
The  simplest  germs  of  their  allophylian  arts  bear,  it 
may  l>e,  just  such  a  relation  to  their  present  civilisation, 
as  the  unsightly  grub  does  to  the  perfected  beauty  of 
winged  life.  But  prehistoric  researches  are  slow  to  com- 
mand themselves  to  the  conservative  Briton.  He  can 
follow  the  geologist  now,  with  honest  faith,  far  behind 
the  bhth  of  history  into  the  protozoic  dawn,  or  the  azoic 
night  ;  but  \nth  the  ethnologist  he  insists  on  pausing 
where  alone  he  feels  a  firm  foothold,  among  the  Romans 
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of  the  Christian  era.  He  is  content  still,  from  within, 
and  in  one  of  its  narrow  aisles,  to  determine  the  form  and 
proportions  of  the  vast  but  incompleted  structure ;  and 
by  what  he  can  see  from  thence  to  ascertain  its  future 
compass  and  final  plan. 

It  was  with  a  strange  and  fascinating  pleasure  that, 
after  having  striven  to  resuscitate  the  Allophylian  of 
Britain's  prehistoric  ages,  by  means  of  his  buried  arts,  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  aborigines  of  the  New 
World.  Much  that  had  become  familiar  to  me  in  fancy, 
as  pertaining  to  a  long  obliterated  past,  was  here  the 
living  present ;  while  around  me,  in  every  stage  of  transi- 
tion, lay  the  phases  of  savage  and  civilized  life.  The 
nature  of  the  forest,  the  art  of  the  city ;  the  God-made 
country,  the  man-made  town  ;  each  in  the  very  process 
of  change,  extinction,  and  re-creation.  Here,  then,  was 
a  new  field  for  the  study  of  civilisation  and  all  that  it 
involves.  The  wild  beast  is  in  its  native  state,  and  has- 
tens, when  relieved  from  artificial  constraints^  to  return 
to  the  forest  wilds  as  to  its  natural  condition.  The  wild 
forest-man, — is  he  too  in  his  natural  condition  ?  for 
Europe's  sons  have,  for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  been 
levelling  his  forests,  and  planting  their  civilisation  on  the 
clearings,  yet  he  accepts  not  their  civilisation  as  a  higher 
goal  for  him.  He,  at  least,  thinks  that  the  white  man 
and  the  red  are  of  diverse  nat^res  ;  that  the  city  and  the 
cultivated  field  are  for  the  one,  but  the  wild  forest  and 
the  free  chase  for  the  other.  He  does  not  envy  the  white 
man,  he  only  wonders  at  him  as  a  being  of  a  different 
nature.  "  Broken  Arm,"  the  Chief  of  the  Crees,  receiv- 
ing the  traveller  Paul  Kane  and  his  party  into  his  lodge, 
at  their  encampment  in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  told  him  the  follo\^ing  tradition  of  the  tribe  : — 
One  of  the  Crees  became  a  Christian.  He  was  a  very 
good  man,  and  did  what  wjus  right ;  and  when  he  died 
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the  most  important  and  unexpected  features  in  the 
natural  history  of  mankind,  which  the  study  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  all  the  organized  beings  now 
existing  upon  earth  has  disclosed  to  us.  It  is  a  fewt 
which  cannot  fail  to  throw  light,  at  some  future  time, 
upon  the  very  origin  of  the  diflferences  existing  among 
men ;  since  it  shows  that  man's  physical  natiu'c  is  modi- 
fied by  the  same  laws  as  that  of  animals,  and  that  any 
general  results  obtained  from  the  animal  kingdom 
regarding  the  organic  diflferences  of  its  various  types, 
must  also  apply  to  man/'^ 

We  call  this  western  hemisphere  the  New  World,  and 
fancy  that,  in  its  savage  Indians,  whom  we  designate 
Aborigines^  we  are  looking  on  a  primitive  condition  of 
life.  But  the  Indian  of  the  American  wilds  is  no  more 
primeval  than  his  forests.  Beneath  the  roots  of  their 
oldest  giants  lie  chronicled  the  memorials  of  older  phases 
of  a  native  civilisation  ;  and  wliile  the  naturalists  of  this 
continent  dwell  with  peculiar  interest  on  the  persistency 
of  a  common  type,  and  of  specific  and  almost  instinctive 
habits  throughout  all  its  widely  scattered  tribes,  they 
have  been  studying  only  the  temporary  supplanter  of 
nations  strange  to  us  as  the  generations  of  extinct  life  in 
geological  periods  elder  than  our  own. 

In  that  old  East,  to  which,  nevertheless,  science  as 
well  as  revelation  still  points  as  the  cradle-land  of  the 
human  family,  vast  areas  exist  where  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  earth's  surface  seem  to  stamp  with 
unprogressive  endurance  the  inheritors  of  the  soil  AVe 
owe  to  the  Asiatic  Researches  of  Humboldt  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  physical  elements  which  have  so 
materially  influenced  the  history  and  progress  of  that 
ancient  continent.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Levant,  and  stretching  from  the  Persian 

^  "  Natural  Provincea  of  the  Animal  Workl,**  etc.,  Type*  qf  Mankind,  p.  75. 
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[  The  mountnin-duiofi  viodi  cndoee  and  sabdiTydo  Ui^ 
great  tsble-Jattd  (rf  Asia,  and  aocrdi  Teawaid  into  £aI«fi^ 
have  manifestty  exercised  an  impoctant  influence  <tQ  llto 
distribntion  of  ^e  entire  fauna  of  the  two  (xintiuonls, 
including  man  hinmelf.  A  remaikable  simplicity  of 
Btructnre  is  discernible  in  the  ammgemcnt  of  the  <.iut 
tinuouB  lines  of  greatest  elevation,  coinciding  witti  »nci\ 
traces  as  are  recoverable  of  the  routes  pureuwl  by  «UffOjt- 
sive  waves  of  population  which  have  flowed  from  A«in  lo 
Europe  ;  and  also  indicating  the  eastern  route  by  wliirli 
a  similar  overflow  would  be  guided  U>\vanls  llic  Dklmuk 


Sea,  and  the  outlying  groups  of  volcanic  isliunlH  \vlii< 
stretch  away  continuously  towards  the  Kiijiimliiillw 
peninsula,  and  the  Aleutian  Island -clmiii,  oin'  HiipiJom 
and  probable  route  of  migration  to  llio  Aiin'ririm  I'oi 
tiuent.     The  Altai,  the  Thiau  Hhaii,  and  tin'  Kikii  In 
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constitute  continuous  lines  of  abrupt  elevation  that  ap- 
pear to  have  served  as  natural  tracks,  within  the  limits 
of  which  the  nomade  races  were  urged  onward  by  as 
natural  a  law  as  the  river  is  borne  seaward  in  its  channel^ 
so  long  as  the  overflow  of  the  unfaiUng  fountain  presses 
behind. 

But,  besides  the  great  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  there 
is  also  the  lesser  table-land  of  Syria  and  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  From  the  wandering  hordes  of  the  great 
Asiatic  steppes  have  come  the  Huns,  the  Magyars,  and 
the  Turks,  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bul- 
garians of  modem  Europe.  But  the  sterile  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  and  its  wild  desert  nomades,  have  given  birth  to 
the  germs  of  the  most  influential  moral  revolutions  on 
mankind  :  the  Hebrew  monotheism,  with  the  ampler  and 
nobler  system  begotten  by  it  in  the  fulness  of  time  ;  and 
also  that  Mohammedanism  which  taught  the  Ottoman 
Turk  the  way  to  conquest,  and  stimulated  the  Semitic 
Saracen  to  an  intellectual  progress  which  revolutionized 
mediseval  Europe.  Yet  the  capacity  for  civilisation  of  the 
Magyar  or  Turk,  when  transferred  to  new  physical  con- 
ditions, and  subjected  to  higher  moral  and  intellectual 
influences,  or  the  wondrous  intellectual  vigour  of  tlie 
Arab  of  Bagdad  or  Cordova,  aflfords  no  scale  by  which  to 
gauge  the  immobility  of  the  Tartar  on  his  native  steppe, 
or  the  Arab  in  his  desert  wilderness.  Without  agricul- 
ture or  any  idea  of  property  in  land,  destitute  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  architecture,  knowing  no  written,  law 
or  any  form  of  government  save  the  patriarchal  expan- 
sion to  the  tribe  of  the  primitive  family  ties :  we  can 
discern  no  change  or  progress  in  the  wild  nomade,  though 
we  trace  him  back  for  three  thousand  years.  Even  tie 
numerical  progression  is  so  partial  and  intermittent^  that 
had  we  no  other  knowledge  to  guide  us,  it  would  be  as 
oiisy  to  beUeve  that  these  nomades  had  wandered  over 
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same  time  singularly  suggestive  of  centuries  of  nomade 
isolation  :  of  a  savage  condition  of  society,  multiplying 
petty  tribes,  and  fostering  the  tendency  of  sepai-sited 
dialects  to  become  mutually  unintelligible.  Of  the  gram- 
mar of  the  Lenni-Lenap^  Indians,  Duponceau  remarks : 
"  It  exhibits  a  language  entirely  the  work  of  the  children 
of  nature,  unaided  by  our  arts  and  sciences^  and,  what 
is  most  remarkable,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing.  Its 
forms  are  rich,  regular,  and  methodical,  closely  following 
the  analogy  of  the  ideas  which  they  are  intended  to  ex- 
press ;  compounded,  but  not  confused  ;  occasionally  ellip- 
tical in  their  mode  of  expression,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  languages  of  Europe,  and  much  less  so  than  those  of 
a  large  group  of  nations  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 
The  terminations  of  their  verbs,  expressive  of  number, 
person,  time,  and  other  modifications  of  action  and  pas- 
sion, while  they  are  richer  in  their  extension  than  those 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  which  we  call  emphatically  the 
learned  languages,  appear  to  have  been  formed  on  a 
similar  but  enlarged  model,  without  other  aid  than  that 
which  was  afforded  by  nature  operating  upon  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  man.''^  At  the  same  time  it  is  no 
less  important  to  note,  along  with  a  highly  elaborate 
structure,  the  limited  range  of  vocabulary  in  many  of  the 
American  languages.  These  characteristics,  taken  along 
with  their  peculiar  holophrastic  power  of  inflecting  com- 
plex word-sentences,  so  as  to  express  by  their  means 
delicate  shades  of  meaning,  exhibit  the  phenomena  of 
human  speech  in  some  of  their  most  remarkable  phases. 
But  the  range  of  the  vocabularies  furnishes  a  true  gauge 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Indian :  incap- 
able of  abstract  idealism,  realizing  few,  if  any,  generic 
relations,  and  multipljring  his  words  by  comparisons  and 
descriptive  compounds. 

*  American  Philosophical  Th-aHitaclions,  N.  S.  vol.  iiL  |>.  248. 
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Jardin  des  Plantcs.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia treasures  a  fossil  fragment  of  disputed  antiquity, 
the  OS  innominatum  of  a  human  skeleton,  found  beneath 
the  skeletons  of  the  megalonyx  jmd  other  fossil  mammals. 
Dr.  Lund,  the  Dtmish  naturalist,  has  described  fossil 
human  bones,  bearing,  as  he  believed,  marks  of  geolo- 
gical antiquity,  found,  along  with  many  extinct  mam- 
mals, in  the  calcareous  caves  of  Brazil.  But  since  his 
discoveries  were  recorded,  European  geologists  have  be- 
come familiar  with  similar  phenomena,  what<iver  be  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  difficulties  they  create. 

From  those,  and  other  discoveries  of  a  like  kind,  this 
at  least  becomes  apparent  to  us,  that  in  the  New  World, 
as  in  the  Old,  the  closing  epoch  of  geology  must  be  turned 
to  for  the  initial  chapters  alike  of  archaeology  and  ethno- 
logy. According  to  geological  reckoning,  much  of  the 
American  continent  has  but  recently  emerged  from  the 
ocean.  Among  the  organic  remains  of  our  Canadijui 
post-tertiary  deposits  are  found  the  Plioca,  BaUena^  and 
other  existing  marine  mammals  and  fishes,  along  with 
the  Eleplias  primigenius,  the  Mastodon  Ohioticus  and 
other  long-extinct  species ;  thus  proving  that  the  latter 
belong  to  that  period  in  which  our  planet  was  passing 
thi-ough  its  very  latest  transitional  stage,  and  the  New 
World,  as  well  as  the  Old,  was  undergoing  its  final  pre- 
paration prior  to  its  occupation  by  man.  To  the  geo- 
logist who  deals  with  phenomena  of  the  most  gigan- 
tic character,  this  post-tertiary  period,  mingling  the 
bones  of  strangest  preadamite  giants  with  contemporary 
traces  of  familiar  life,  is  apt  to  appear  of  very  inferior 
interest.  But  to  the  archaeologist  and  etlmologist  its 
records  have  a  profounder  significance.  Looking  on  the 
fossil  human  skeleton  of  the  Guadaloupe  limestone  in 
the  Museums  of  London  and  Paris, — the  first  examples 
of  the  bones  of  man  in  a  fossil  state, — we  cannot  fail  to 
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determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  boun 
of  their  habitation."  Here,  too,  the  black  man  and  tl 
red,  whose  destinies  seemed  to  separate  them  wide  as  i 
world's  hemispheres,  have  been  brought  together  to  t 
whether  the  African  is  more  enduring  than  the  Amei 
can  even  on  his  own  soil ;  to  try  for  us,  also,  as  cou 
no  otherwise  be  tried,  questions  of  amalgamation  ai 
hybridity,  of  development  and  perpetuity  of  varieties 
a  dominant,  a  savage,  and  a  servile  race.  In  all  way 
in  its  recoverable  past,  in  its  comprehensible  present, 
its  conceivable  future,  the  New  World  is  a  great  myster] 
and  even  glimpses  into  its  hidden  truths  reflect  sou 
clearer  light  on  secrets  of  the  older  world. 
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rne  old  world  and  the  xew 


The  contrast  which  cj  waj-s,  'be- 

tween the  Okl  World  and  p        je  described. 

Words  may  picture  "the  1  asso  is  entwined 

Tilh  every  historic  scene,  out  tliey  cannot  awaken  the 
^«rit  that  steals  over  the  least  thoughtful  mind  which 
has  been  nurtured  amid  the  inspimtiona  of  a  landsoapt; 
Tital  with  the  memories  of  hia  country's  hlstoiy,  or 
haunted  with  the  poetiy  of  its  legends  and  songs. 
Keilhcr  can  words  convey  to  the  old  dweUer  amid 
Emoi»e's  thousandfold  associations  and  inherited  ideas, 
the  strange  sense  of  fi-eedoni  that  stirs  the  blood  in 
the  New  World's  clearings,  ^ere  there  is  nothing  to 
efiace,  to  undo,  to  desecrate.  The  very  forests  of  the 
Nev  World  have  nothing  sacred  or  venerable  about 
them.  The  conBecrating  touch  of  time  is  rarely  trace- 
aUe  on  the  tall  crowded  trunks  that  struggle  upwards 
to  catch  the  sunahine  on  Uieir  spare  topmost  boughs. 
Iley  seem  made  for  the  woodman  and  the  lumberer's 
aie ;  and  the  freshest  wanderer  from  the  silvan  haunts 
of  England  sees  without  a  pang  the  leafy  monarclis 
of  the  primeval  forest  bow  before  their  stroke.  There 
13  even  an  exulting  sense  of  triumph  as  the  lofty  pine 
crashes  through  the  dry  branches  of  the  wintry  forest, 
and  lays  prone  the  stately  stem.  The  mind  is  in  a 
new  atmosphere  no  leas  than  the  body.  All  old  nioti\'i>s 
VOU  1.  II 
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and  impulses  have  sufiered  a  change.  It  is  indeed  a 
new  world,  and  the  contrast  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  must  be  felt  to  be  fully  understood. 

Much  that  awaits  the  world's  future  is  to  be  bom  of 
this  fresh  freedom,  hewn  out  of  America's  forest  wastes ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  along  with  this  the 
associations  of  the  Old  World  still  assert  their  hold  on 
the  new  settler.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  American,  even 
on  his  annual  Independence-day,  speaks  of  Old  England 
as  "  home."  Under  the  yews  of  its  ancient  grave-yards 
his  fathers  sleep ;  around  its  wild  i-uins  linger  the  storied 
memories  of  his  past ;  and  its  common  law  is  the  code 
of  his  civil  weUbeing.  He,  too,  is  the  child  of  the  past, 
and  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  New  has  helped  to 
make  him  what  he  is.  Ere  we  attempt  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  both  hemispheres  in  relation  to  their  pre- 
historic centuries,  let  us  try  to  picture  some  of  the 
strange  elements  that  render  so  diverse  two  separate 
spots  of  our  common  mother-earth :  to  contrast  the 
present  before  attempting  to  compare  their  past. 

Standing  on  the  vantage-ground  of  Europe's  old  his- 
toric soil,  the  student  of  antiquity  seems  to  lay  hold  on 
the  last  link  of  an  unbroken  chain  stretching  away  into 
the  remote  and  mysterious  centuries  that  lie  behind  him. 
In  that  insular  microcosm  of  Britain,  he  finds  on  every 
hand  an  epitome  of  the  whole,  and  can  select  for  his 
special  purpose  spots  rich  in  their  connected  series  of 
pregnant  disclosures  of  the  past.  And  singularly  fas- 
cinating is  it  to  linger  over  such  favourite  haunts  of  the 
memories  of  other  times,  and  trace  out  the  footprints  of 
long-forgotten  ages,  following  the  trail  until  it  is  lost 
amid  the  vestiges  of  preadamite  life  ;  fascinating  is  it  to 
dweU  on  any  scene  of  history,  and  feel  there  that  the 
past  is  present  to  the  mind.  Five  years  of  colonial  life 
haxl  passed  over  me,  busily  and  pleasantly  occupied  in 
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the  unstoiied  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  wben  I  first 
visited  Quebec,  and  traced  out  the  acenea  of  Wolfe's  and 
Montcalm's  last  days,  and  the  older  haunt?  of  In  Ncmvdle 
Prance  under  the  vicegerenta  of  ita  iJourl»n  IdngaL  It 
was  like  the  recovery  of  a  loet  sense,  the  revival  of  a 
long-forgotten  delight.  Bat  what  are  all  the  heart 
stirring  associations  of  Quebec  when  placed  alongr-iide  of 
the  memories  clustered  around  di'^me  fstvourite  .^poti»^  or 
the  strange  associations  with  ages  beyond  the  rea/:h  of 
memory  which  add  an  interest  to  other  »cene8  ?  Take, 
for  example,  the  famous  Kenr'a  Hole  of  Torbay,  That 
well-known  Devonshire  cavern  is  a  hn^e  cha^m  .¥>me 
six  hundred  feet  in  length,  which  hai^t  proved  the  mrj^t 
productive  ossiferous  cave  in  EnglanrL  fViine  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  extinct  camivora,  the  Urw^  ffpt- 
ktus,  the  McuAairodtis  IcUidenSy  etc,  now  eTirichini?  the 
geological  galleries  of  the  feitwh  MojaeuTri,  were  prf>- 
cured  from  beneath  its  sta^^mitic  paving,  along  with 
bones  of  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceroft^  anrl  other  rnexari- 
rials  of  preadamite  times  :  when  the  fcriri-h  i-l^r-.  were 
still  a  prolongatioa  of  the  neicrbbo^iriri^  ^:r^<r.lL*:tir.^  ^itid 
the  seas  haxl  not  yet  ma^^le  of  tnrir  w-.i......;r^r,r.-  Vir'^^i'-^. 

But  so  far  Kent's  Hole  di.^er-i  in  no  v-^^:r;/  ':y»:rir...w  [>*iint 
from  the  ossiferoas  caven  of  fti';:.^!.,  Iv,  'k  :i:r.or;.'.  ,int 
the  reli<2S  of  a  world  of  life  -x^hieh,  r'^r  rn-:  rno-r.  p:i.it, 
came  to  an  end  b^^rfvre  our  r.i..:e  i-^.i.:   .:..-.  ■.••.•^•i.;r:*r.:/ :    v^:!. 

to  th'.'  ^^'Olojxi-'it  thf:V  ap:  ^mOfi::'  -.;'.  :  T;'.  /-.?:  n'i;']':rh  '.f 
Onrdlii'"  remain?,  ;ind  h;iV*:    i-.-X    r.i,.:,/    ,;..  :f    !:.*.:;^':-r.     .j;^>: 

th^'   late  I>run   of  W^'-riv* !:*>.*=•;'   i":.:.:    :.!.-  :'-r:u/..yii  .n   'A' 

♦  I'jitv  to  man  wir.a  hL-i  uwn  -.o-ir^  ;f  :...":»:-.<;</:•:  •/  -Mi'-  -liiA 
ten.  But  Kent'.-j  H<;I«:  h.;.-.  o"u-r  <:i.-.ii'/-. ..■'-.-  ;./  .••:'.-.  a-.- 
r.-restinpr  r.»  u.^  :   fur   th'-   -;:r:.;;     r.,:.,;^n;.;:.i.,   ...  i\  ■..:;<  h.^ 
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had  enclosed  memorials  of  primitive  art  of  the  Britisli 
Troglodyte,  belonging  to  a  period  when  the  precursors 
of  Watt  and  Stevenson  had  not  yet  acquired  the  rudi- 
Inentfi  of  metallurgic  arts,  or  even  the  knowledge  of 
metals,  but  employed  their  constructive  instinct  on  bone 
or  flint,  and  fashioned  clay  into  hand-made  pottery  as 
rude  as  any  gathered  on  the  sites  of  Indian  wigwams  in 
the  Canadian  clearings.  Thus  linking  together  the  last 
preadamite  and  the  first  of  human  periods,  the  chrono- 
metry  of  the  Devonshire  cavern  descends  by  a  regular 
gradation  to  modern  centuries.  Situated  at  a  peculiarly 
attractive  spot  on  the  southern  coast,  Kent's  Hole  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  England  sye^r^F 
naturce  during  a  long  transition  between  the  geological 
period  of  the  diift  and  the  primeval  era  of  the  archaeo- 
logist, when  it  became  a  scarcely  less  favourite  resort  of 
man.  Succeeding  to  rudest  primitive  weapons  and  im- 
plements of  flint  and  bone,  come  the  more  ingenious 
fictile  ware  of  Celtic  times ;  the  artistic  pottery  of  the 
Roman  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  ;  the  iron  spear- 
heads and  other  products  of  the  Saxon  artificer  of  the 
sixth  and  subsequent  centuries  ;  until  at  length,  turning 
to  the  lettered  memoritils  of  more  recent  times  graven 
on  the  cavern  walls,  we  trace  out  from  among  those  of 
various  dates  this  simple  inscription — "w.  hodoes  of 
IRELAND,  1688."  For  we  are  on  historic  ground.  In  a 
mild  autumnal  noon,  on  the  5th  of  November  1688,  the 
Dutch  fleet,  sailing  under  the  genial  southern  breeze, 
which  so  opportunely  sprang  up  to  the  discomfiture  of 
Dr.  Burnet's  predestinarian  doubts,  rounded  the  lofty 
cape  of  Berry  Head,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
Torbay.  The  spot  where  William  of  Orange  landed  is 
still  a  just  object  of  interest ;  and  so,  too,  in  its  own 
degree,  is  that  record  of  some  protestant  Irish  follower 
of  the  Prince,  who,  stnipng  into  Kent's  Hole  Cave,  left 
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there  the  graven  memorial  of  his  presence  at  so  momen- 
tous a  time.     "  Since  WiUiam  looked  on  that  harbour/' 
writes  Macaulay,  "  its  aspect  has  greatly  changed.     The 
amphitheatre  which  surrounds  the  spacious  basin  now 
exhibits  everjnvhere  the  signs  of  prosperity  and  civilisa- 
tion.    At  the  north-east  extremity  has  sprung  up  a  great 
watering-place,  to  which  strangers  are  attracted  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  island  by  the  Italian  softness 
of  the  air ;  for  in  that  climate  the  myrtle  flourishes  un- 
sheltered, and  even  the  winter  is  milder  than  the  North- 
umbrian ApriL     The  inhabitants  are  about  ten  thousand 
in  number.     ITie  newly-built  churches  and  chapels,  the 
baths  and  libraries,  the  hotels  and  pubUc  gardens,  the 
infirmary  and  the  museum,  the  white  streets,  rising  ter- 
race above  terrace,  the  gay  villas  peeping  from  the  midst 
of  shrubberies  and  flower-beds,  present  a  spectacle  widely 
different  from  any  that,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Eng- 
land could  show.     But  Torbay,  when  the  Dutch  fleet 
cast  anchor  there,  was  known  only  as  a  haven  where 
ships  sometimes  took  refuge  from  the  tempests  of  the 
Atlantic.      Its  quiet  shores  were   undisturbed   by   the 
Ui-stle  of  either  commerce  or  pleasure  ;  and  the  huts  of 
ploughmen  ami  fishermen   were  thinly  scattered    over 
what  is  now  the  site  of  crowded  marts  and  of  luxurious 
pimhons."     Thus  it  is  amid  the  storied  haunts  of  the 
Old  World.     Looking  down  here  into  one  of  its  little 
eJJies,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  unresting  stream  of 
Time ;  and  tracing  it  upward  by  the  historic  memorials 
alniig  its  banks,  as  wo  leave  tlie  last  of  these  behind  us. 
We  find  them  to  peitain  to  the  same  mighty  river  wliich 
tluws  continuously  from  that  mysterious  past,  teeming 
with  the  paheontological  organizations  of  ages  seemingly 
too  countless  for  tlie  i)uny  reckonings  of  man. 

.Ajiierica  has  her  ossiferous  caverns,  with  their  mum- 
mied inheritors  ;  but   only  on  the  historic  sites  of  the 
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Old  World  can  we  look  for  sach  a  curious  epitome  of 
the  past  as  is  thus  presented  to  us  in  that  narrow  inden- 
tation of  the  English  Channel  Or  let  us  pause  again 
over  one  other  and  not  less  familiar  scene.  When  the 
lamented  Hugh  Miller,  in  that  last  work  of  his  pen,  the 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  aims  at  reproducing  before  the 
mental  eye  the  actual  submergence  of  man's  antediluvian 
world,  he  places  the  reader  on  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
bids  him  watch,  in  fancy,  the  encroaching  ocean-tide 
reach  its  summit,  then  gather  till  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Pentlands,  and  then  the  still  visible  crest  of  Ben 
Lomond,  successively  disappear :  and  the  drifting  ark 
floats  away,  through  a  seemingly  shoreless  sea,  towards 
the  unsubmerged  height  of  the  distant  Ben  Nevis.  It  is 
a  scene  which  has  made  many  geologists ;  and  on  which 
the  eyes  of  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  philosopher 
gaze  with  kindred  rapture.  On  the  slopes  of  that  pic- 
turesque hill,  iroia  which  the  geologist  assumes  his 
diluvial  observer  to  look  forth,  have  been  dug  up,  in 
very  recent  years,  the  stone  implements  and  pottery  of 
Britain's  primeval  human  era^  and  the  beautiful  leaf- 
shaped  swords,  and  other  specimens  of  bronze  workman- 
ship, the  artistic  products  of  Britain's  infantile  metal- 
lurgic  arts.  In  the  vaUey  below  lie  the  Rood  Well,  the 
ruined  Abbey,  and  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  pregnant 
with  a  thousand  scenes  of  historic  romance  ;  and  in  the 
long  picturesque  thoroughfare  which  climbs  toward  the 
height  crowned  by  the  ancient  castle  of  Edinburgh — 
still  bearing  on  its  summit  the  little  oratory  of  the 
Saxon  princess,  St  Margaret,  nearly  coeval  with  the 
Norman  Conquest ; — may  be  seen  the  Roman  sculptures 
of  Severus  and  his  Empress  Julia,  separated  by  an 
inscription  of  later  times,  borrowed  £ix)m  Gutenberg's 
first  Mentz  Bible,  of  1455. 

Looking  abroad  over  the  same  landscape  towards  Ben 
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Lomond's  lofty  sommit,  but  witk  other  ey^es  rium  diose 
of  the  geologist,  the  obeenrer  cat<:hes^  oa  a  'dear  •iaj'.  rhe 
distant  ramparts  of  Stirling  Castle,  with  the  slver  link} 
of  the  Forth  winding   throng  the  bn>aii   lev*il   .^arse 
between.     And  on  no  richer  historic  laniLsiiape  'iiii  •^ve 
ever  gaze.      Far  bock,  in  distant  preiiist^jrii:  x^^ — as 
modem  discoveries  have  di3cL)e€d  r«j  ns, — die  riHochviian 
savage  porsned  there  the  gigantic  «!eca»!eaji  mijcsccra  of 
the  deep,  armed  with  his  rude  lam^e  of  «Lrer's  horn,  and 
his  harpoon  tipped  with  flint.     The  Rijman  ''^nlv  faw  a 
very  modem  generation  ci>mpared  with  that  primt^val 
Caledonian  fisherman,  whose  harpo«jn — foun-i  be:*i«ie  the 
stranded  whale  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  whicii  n*> 
tide  has  laved  for  three  thoosaml  y-ars, — is  ni>w  pre- 
served, with  the  bones  of  the  Iong-=tnm«ieii  whale,  in 
the  museum  of  Edinburgh  University.  Tune  haii  wrought 
his  silent  changes  on  that  a<^ene.     The  l/eii  of  the  br*>a*i 
estuary  had  been  slowly  upheaveil,  until  it  bei:ame  die 
alluvial  carse-Iand  which  now  stretches  its  fertile  lieLis 
between  the  Campsie  and  the  Ot:hil  hilL? :  wh»::re.  in  thnr 
first  centurvof  our  era  (a^d.  S-t).  Asri^joLi  VA  tL-  R«>riij.n 
IrfL^lons  acitjss  the  fords  of  the  F^rth,  to   :h.-  ^-.-.iZ^^.j  ;i: 
AnL.»ch,  and  th^r  famed  battk-fi'^l' I  of  M-^-rL-  ♦jnirixpii.-j. 
Th*r  flint  arrrjwheail  and  the  j^t-'^ae  l-attle-MX-  ',•:  priii.  :v.il 
rimes,  as  well  as  th*-  horn  lan':e  an*i  harj'«>:'a,  L:v.:  l-:t:n 
tnrneii  up  on  the  Carse  of  Sarlinsr.  an-i  m.iiiy  an  <,,.i-r 
hero  than  the  Cak-ilonian  Gcilga<:us  may  have  th-re  'i-jne 
•irrtr'Ls  of  valuUF  wLi<:h  WL-re  not  alwav.-j  un.-unir  :  bur  f-.-r 
11-  that  y^.-ar,  A.D.  84,  mark.-^,  as   it   w»;n.',  tii-   l,<a{.«ri-ni 
•  'I  i.-L  '«>i  wiiirh  coiiScLTated  the  s<:eLLe   t^  gaiiant  <l»:tj«i-; 
'.:  ;inQs. 

AbvI  so,  the  eye  of  the  favoure*!  oalovk^.T,  riaiiriiiLr  e»vt;r 
•Ji^tt  It.^vel  carse  laii^J,  paled  in  with  its  irniU'I  friiii:'-*  <-'i 
:..^-,  leaves  In.-hiiid  thu  <»M  scl-iil-s  of  R<jm.ni  cuin^ur-t, 
*!-•:  -uKijeet  Danniuuii  uf  Pt<.)k-my*s  tiniL-s,  ami  the  mytlii«* 
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warfare  of  Picte  with  Scots,  in  the  dim  dawn  of  later 
centuries ;  till  it  rests  once  more  on  the  authentic  frag- 
ment of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  founded  by  David  L  in 
1147,  and  then  on  to  the  thirteenth  century,  where  once 
more  it  revels  in  the  rich  succession  of  historical  memo- 
ries. There,  beyond  Cambuskenneth  Tower,  is  the  Field 
of  Stirling  Bridge,  where  the  army  of  the  English 
Edward,  under  Warenne  and  Surrey,  was  utterly  routed 
by  Wallace  with  an  inferior  force  ;  and  there  the  Field 
of  FaUdrk,  where,  in  the  following  year,  Edward  was  the 
victor,  at  the  head  of  eighty-seven  thousand  men.  There, 
too,  lies  the  world-famous  Field  of  Bannockbum,  where, 
in  the  succeeding  century,  the  Bruce  was  victor  over 
another  Edward ;  the  Field  of  Stirling,  where,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  James  in.  perished  :  his  own  son,  the 
chivalrous  James  of  Flodden,  among  the  rebellious  vic- 
tors. The  following  centuries  have  each  their  battle- 
field, haunting  the  same  glorious  landscape  with  the 
memories  of  other  times :  Montrose's  last  victory,  in  his 
brilliant  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  descendants  of  those 
Scottish  Jameses  in  1645  ;  and  Prince  Charles  Edward's 
bootless  triumph  a  century  thereafter,  when,  on  the  old 
Field  of  Falkirk,  in  1746,  fortune  gleamed,  for  the  last 
time,  a  parting  smile  on  the  faUen  Stuarts. 

Those  only  who  have  dwelt  amid  scenes  without  a 
history  can  fully  appreciate  the  unconscious  influences  of 
such  a  vital  historic  page.  It  is  the  mould  from  which 
the  national  mind  takes  shape,  be  it  for  good  or  evil ;  the 
inheritance  in  trust,  which  fashions  from  the  cradle  the 
moral  being  of  the  future  man. 

'*  We  read  the  dictate  in  the  infantas  eye  ; 
In  the  wife's  smile ;  and  in  the  phicid  sky  ; 
And  at  our  feet,  amid  the  silent  dust 
Of  them  that  were  before  us.''^ 

We  cannot  overlook  the  silent  influences  of  a  neiv  world, 

*  Wordsworth  :  Sonnets  to  Liberty,  xi. 
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in  making  another  man  out  of  the  old  English  stock. 
They  are  strong  and  ever  present ;  nor  unperceived  by 
the  intelligent  American,  who  yearns  for  the  fond  asso- 
ciations of  the  fatherland,  amid  all  his  pride  in  that  new 
kingdom  won  for  himself  from  nature.     This,  too,  is  a 
lesson  from  the  new  world  to  the  old.     These  are  ele- 
ments of  change  for  the  ethnologist  to  ponder,  before 
lending  himself  to  that  fatal  error  which  assumes  that, 
in  treating  of  the  natural  history  of  man,  the  intellectual 
element  is  of  no  more  account  than  in  the  history  of  the 
ape  or  the  hog.    The  ox  transported  from  the  old  Scottish 
caise-land  seeks  only  as  rich  pastures  as  he  left  in  that 
alluvial  valley ;    but  the  herd-boy  feels  that  they  left 
behind  them  other  things  besides  a  fertile  soiL      The 
landscape,  teeming  with  such  rare  historical  associations, 
would  be  a  glorious  one  were  it  barren  as  the  rawest 
dearing  of  the  west,  that  unveils  its  rough  acres  to  the 
strange  brightness  of  the  sunshine,  and  spreads  abroad 
its  widening  area,  like  a  clear  parchment,  for  the  history 
of  the  fiiture.    But  the  associations  of  the  scene  become, 
to  them  to  whom  it  is  their  birthright,  a  part  of  their 
being.     The  veiy  earth  beneath  their  feet  is  as  the  ashes 
scattered  from  some  sacred  urn,  with  which  in  time  they 
may  be  well  content  their  own  shall  mingle,  to  rest  in 
kindred  earth. 

To  gaze  on  scenes  like  those,  not  with  the  mere  curious 
look  of  the  passing  tourist,  but  fondly,  as  day  by  day 
their  familiar  associations  intert\Wne  with  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  soul,  is  to  be  elevated  by  a  teaching  better 
than  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools.  But  the  country  so 
rich  in  manly  lessons  for  her  children,  grows  men  to 
s<:'U(l  them  wherever  such  are  needed ;  and  when,  as 
with  a  step-dame's  voice,  she  tells  the  young  adven- 
turer : 

"  Then  not  in  Britain  must  vou  l»i(U-  I  " 
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it  is  with  somewhat  of  the  fond  loving  irony  of  Imogen 
that  he  replies  : 

••  Where  then  ? 
Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?    Day,  night, 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?     In  the  world^s  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool  a  swanks  nest.     Prithee  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain  ! " 

And  so  the  wanderer  goes  forth  to  help  to  sow  in  other 
soils  what  makes  historic  lands.  Taking  our  stand  with 
him  amid  one  of  the  newest  scenes  of  the  new  world,  let 
us  see  what  it  has  to  oflfer  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
eye.  Nor  could  a  greater,  or  more  striking  contrast  to 
the  old  Scottish  metropolis  be  anywhere  found,  than  is 
presented  by  the  young  and  flourishing  capital  of  the 
most  flourishing  colonial  province  of  the  empire. 

Built  along  the  margin  of  a  bay,  enclosed  by  a  penin- 
sular spit  of  land  running  out  from  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  Toronto,  the  political  and  commercial 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  rests  on  a  drift  formation  of 
sand  and  clay,  only  disturbed  in  its  nearly  level  uni- 
formity by  the  rain-gulKes  and  ravines  which  mark  the 
courses  of  the  rivulets  that  drain  its  surface.  This  the 
original  projectors  of  the  city  mapped  off*  into  regular 
parallelograms,  by  streets  uniformly  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  ;  and  in  carrying  out  their  plan 
every  ravine  and  undulation  is  smoothed  and  levelled, 
as  with  the  indiscriminating  precision  of  the  mower's 
scythe.  On  a  clear  day  the  observer  sees  directly  to  the 
south  a  curious  vapoury  cloud  hanging  on  the  horizon, 
which  marks  the  scene  of  Niagara's  unresting  plunge 
into  the  abyss  of  waters.  A  slightly  undulating  coast 
line  indicates  the  State  of  New  York,  stretching  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake ;  but  no  mountain,  nor 
height  high  enough  even  to  overtop  the  lofty  pines,  which 
here  and  there  linger  as  solitary  survivors  of  the  natural 
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forest,  exists  nearer  than  the  distaDt  shores  of  Georgian 
Bay.  The  country  rises  to  the  north  for  about  twenty 
miles,  l>y  a  gradual  slope,  to  the  water-ahed  between 
Ontario  and  Lake  Simcoe,  and  then  descends  by  a  still 
more  gentle  inclination  to  the  level  of  the  northern  lake, 
and  the  old  hunting-grounds  of  the  Huroos.  It  is  a 
nearly  unvarying  expanse,  a  blank  :  with  its  Indian  tra- 
ditions effaced  ;  its  colonial  traditions  uncreated,  Uut 
industry  already  plies  there  the  willing  band  Sturdy 
enterprise  enbvens  its  rivers  with  the  noise  of  the  busy 
wbeel,  and  fashions  anew  its  forest  glades  into  smiling 
Tillages  and  rising  towns.  Its  history  is  not  only  all  to 
write,  it  is  all  to  act.  No  country  could  present  a  more 
striking  contrast  to  that  magnificent  panorama  of  iirtb, 
and  moxmtain,  and  fertile  plains,  amid  which  rises  the 
acropolis  of  the  North.  The  cities  of  the  old  world  have 
dieir  mythic  founders  and  quaint  legends,  still  com- 
memorated in  heraldic  blazonry.  But  there  is  no  mys- 
tery about  the  beginnings  of  Toronto,  and  little  romance 
in  its  childhood  and  youth.  Upper  Canada  was  erected 
into  a  distinct  pro\'ince  in  1791,  only  eight  years  after, 
hy  the  Trtaty  of  Fontaineblcau,  France  had  finally  re- 
aoanced  all  claim  on  the  province  of  Quebec ;  and  a 
few  months  thereafter  we  have  record  of  the  arrival  of 
Gcoetal  Simcoe,  the  first  governor  of  the  new  province, 
at  the  old  French  fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
river,  and  his  selection  of  the  Bay  of  Toronto  as  the 
ale  of  the  future  capital  Governor  Simcoe  visited  the 
dio^n  spot  in  the  month  of  May  179-3  ;  explored  the 
nrampe  and  uncleared  pine  forest,  amid  which  his  saga- 
dons  eye  saw  in  anticipation  the  city  rise,  which  already 
nunbeis  npwards  of  50,000  inhabitants ;  and  gave  a 
tame  to  the  place  of  his  choice.  To  his  practical  mind 
tl>e  Indian  name  of  the  locality  had  no  charm.  Kinis«>lf 
I  Tivkehire  man,  as  well  as  a  soldier  under  the  Duke  of 
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York,  he  called  his  new  capital  York  ;  and  to  the 
streams  which  bound  its  area  east  and  west^  he  gave  the 
familiar  names  of  the  Humber  and  the  Don  :  dear,  per- 
chance, to  the  rough  soldier  by  the  associations  of  other 
days.  Colonel  Bouchette,  Surveyor-General  of  Lower 
Canada,  was  selected  to  lay  out  the  new  city  and  har- 
bour ;  and  from  his  pen  we  have  a  graphic  accoimt  of 
the  locality  as  it  existed  before  the  spade  of  the  builder 
first  wounded  its  virgin  soiL  The  rites,  too,  by  which 
the  founder  consecrated  the  site  of  the  destined  city  are 
recorded  by  its  surveyor  in  courtly  style.  No  plough 
with  brazen  share  was  guided  round  its  limits  by  the 
founder,  incinctus  ritu  Gahino,  with  careful  hand  dis- 
arming the  mystic  ploughshare  at  the  destined  entrance 
to  the  city's  gates  ;  but  with  rites  approved  by  ancient 
Saxon  usage,  the  first  clearing  from  the  wild  forest  was 
dedicated  to  the  amenities  of  civilisation.  "  It  fell  to 
my  lot,''  says  Colonel  Bouchette,  "  to  make  the  first  sur- 
vey of  York  harbour  in  1793.  Lieut-Governor  the  late 
General  Simcoe,  who  then  resided  at  Niagara^  having 
formed  extensive  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
colony,  had  resolved  on  laying  the  foundations  of  a  pro- 
vincial capital.  I  still  distinctly  recoUect  the  untamed 
aspect  which  the  country  exhibited  when  first  I  entered 
the  beautiful  basin.  Dense  and  trackless  forests  lined  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  reflected  their  inverted  images 
in  its  glassy  surface.  The  wandering  savage  had  con- 
stiTicted  his  ephemeral  habitation  beneath  their  luxu- 
riant foliage,  the  group  then  consisting  of  two  families 
of  Mississagas ;  and  the  bay  and  neighbouring  marshes 
were  the  hitherto  uninvaded  haunts  of  immense  coveys 
of  wild-fowl ;  indeed,  they  were  so  abundant  as  in  some 
measure  to  annoy  us  during  the  night.  In  the  spring 
following,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  removed  to  the  site 
of  the  new  capital,  attended  by  the  regiment  of  Queen's 
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,  and  commenced  at  once  the  realization  of  his 
rite  project.  His  Excellency  inhabited,  during  the 
Himiaer  and  through  the  winter,  a  canvas  house,  which 
he  imported  expressly  for  the  occasion  :  but,  frail  aa 
was  its  substance,  it  was  rendered  exceedingly  comfort- 
able, and  soon  became  aa  distinguished  for  the  social  and 
nrbane  hospitality  of  its  venerated  and  gracious  host, 
B  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure."^ 
The  vicissitudes  attending  the  progress  of  the  Canadian 
(ity  have  been  minutely  chrouiLUetl ;  for  already  it  has 
"  B  local  historians,  who  have  i-ecorded  how  many  dwell- 
9  of  round  logs,  of  squared  timber,  or  more  ambitious 
frame-houses,  the  latter  alone  exceeding  a  single  storey. 
Were  in  existence  at  various  dates.  The  firat  vessel 
which  belonged  to  the  town,  and  turned  its  harbour  to 
at^ount ;  the  first  brick  house,  the  eai'liest  stone  one ; 
and  even  the  first  gig  of  an  ambitious  citizen,  subse- 
quent to  1812  :  are  each  and  all  chronicled  with  pious 
care.  Could  we  but  learn  with  equal  truthfulness  the 
first  years  of  the  city  built  by  Romulus  on  the  Palatine 
Hdl,  its  annals  would  tell  no  less  homely  truths,  even 
now  dimly  hinted  to  us  in  the  legend  of  the  scornful 
Bemua  leaping  over  its  infant  ramparts.  Tiber's  hill 
waa  once  ^e  site  only  of  the  solitary  herdsman's  hut ; 
and  an  old  citizen  has  described  to  me  his  youthful  re- 
coUeetiona  of  Toronto,  aa  consisting  of  a  few  log-huts  in 
the  cleanng,  and  a  smaU  Indian  vill^e  of  birch-bark 
wigwams,  near  the  Don,  with  a  mere  trail  through  the 
woods  to  the  old  French  fort,  on  the  line  where  now 
upwards  of  two  miles  of  costly  stores,  hotels,  and  public 
buddings  mark  the  principal  street  of  the  busy  city. 
Another  Indian  trail  trended  northward  from  the  bay, 
nearly  on  the  line  where  Yonge  Street  now  stretches  its 
undeviating  thoroughfare,  like  the  old  Saxon  Wdthnga- 

'  The  BrUia/i  DoTnintosa  ia  XoTlh  Avtervxi.     Loud.  1832.     Vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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stKet^  some  forty  miles  to  Lake  Simcoe.  The  unfathom- 
able sloughs  of  mud  in  the  impaved  streets,  are  still  a 
byword  among  all  who  remember  little  York.  But  in 
1813  a  great  historical  event  occurred.  General  Dear- 
bom  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  American  heroes,  num- 
bering some  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  embarked 
on  board  their  fleet  at  Sacket  s  Harbour,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake.  Their  object  was  the  siege  of  York, 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada.  The  little  capital,  with 
its  round  log,  squared  timber,  and  frame-houses,  num- 
bered scarcely  an  hundred  dwellings  in  all.  These  the 
heroic  invaders  set  fire  to,  carried  off*  the  solitary  fire- 
engine  of  the  poor  little  village,  and  the  latter  is  reported 
to  be  still  among  the  trophies  of  victory  preserved  in 
the  Navy  Yard  of  the  United  States  1 

After  such  a  disastrous  erasure  of  all  that  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  infant  capital  had  laboriously  ac- 
complished, it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  abortive  city  might 
have  been  resigned  ere  this  to  forest  and  swamp,  and 
scarcely  a  trace  have  remained  to  teU  that  civilisation 
had  ever  meditated  making  the  site  her  own.  The  very 
year  before  York,  on  Z^  ineorporated  «  a  eity,  .^ 
sumed  its  older  name  of  Toronto,  M.  Theodore  Pavi 
recorded  in  his  Souvenirs  AtlantiqueSy  published  at  Paris 
in  1833;  that  it  was  still  in  the  woods,  a  mere  advanced 
post  6f  civilisation  on  the  outskirts  of  a  boundless  forest 
waste.  "To  the  houses  of  York,''  says  he,  "succeed 
immediately  the  forests,  and  how  profound  must  be  those 
immense  forests,  when  we  reflect  that  they  continue 
without  interruption  till  they  lose  themselves  in  the  icy 
regions  of  Hudson's  Bay  near  the  Arctic  Pole." 

A  fiill  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  M.  Pavi 
noted  the  growing  city  of  the  forest,  and  that  for  New- 
World  cities  is  an  aeon.  Every  year  has  witnessed  more 
rapid  strides,  alike  in  the  progress  of  Toronto,  and  in  the 
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the  New  World,  dropped  seemingly  wherever  the  dear- 
ing  made  room  for  them,  and  left  to  grow  and  thrive 
like  seeds  scattered  by  the  wind.  Its  site  was  selected 
with  sagacious  foresight  by  the  first  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  advantages  which  then  offered  themselves 
to  his  observant  eye,  had  existed  ages  before,  with  the 
same  ready  facilities  for  a  civic  centre  of  civilisation ; 
though  the  tangled  thickets  of  the  forests  revealed  only 
the  haimts  of  the  wild  bear,  or  the  fragile  lodges  of  the 
savage.  But  many  a  scene  as  waste  and  desolate  covers 
the  graves  of  populous  cities  ;  and  from  underneath  the 
tread  of  busier  thoroughfjires  than  the  streets  of  Toronto 
have  been  disentombed  the  civic  and  national  chronicles 
of  empires  that  attained  their  prime,  and  wasted  and 
disappeared,  while  yet  the  world  of  man  was  in  ite 
youth.  To  such  disclosures  the  attention  of  the  British 
student  of  antiquities  has  been  recently  directed  with 
peculiar  interest  For  nearly  twenty  years,  previous 
to  1840,  an  extensive  system  of  drainage  carried  out 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  city  of  London,  and  be- 
yond these  throughout  the  widening  area  of  the  modem 
British  metropolis,  disclosed  a  remarkable  series  of  me- 
morials of  the  Roman  Londinium  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era^  as  well  as  many  remains  of  the  Saxon 
LuNDEN-BURH,  and  the  mediaeval  London.  A  succes- 
sion of  archaeological  strata  told  the  tale  of  London's 
early  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  English  history,  by 
disclosures  akin  to  those  whereby  the  geologist  is  enabled 
to  decipher  the  records  of  a  more  ancient  Hfe.  Digging 
down  in  the  very  centre  of  Londinium  Augusta,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Exchange,  the  excavator  lays  bare  an 
artificial  soil  of  nearly  fourteen  feet,  the  Tertiary  Strata, 
as  we  may  designate  it,  of  its  archaeological  formations. 
Beneath  this,  which  consists  of  the  accumulated  factitious 
soil  and  embedded  relics  of  more  than  a  thousand  years^ 
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tone  two  6efe4ick;  conpond  cUeAjr  c£  brick;  Oe 
hBied  imu  <€  a  dly  k^  fiMgotteo.    UndisDieilh  dib 
igpiii  Ik  1i»  GhfA(«^ivmf  Anite 
dqpbt:  llie  mmmmlii  cf  a  town  built  c£  wood,  and 
dMnhted  bjfiio;  and  bdowall  tiiese  arefimnd^wint 
CBUIitafa^  in  Ike  fntiimliin  c£  Rtwwm  antiqiiirieB  at 
kHi;  tlnir  PWincw3f  AraCo^  cndoring  in  Ike  ri^ 
ABicfin  oftke  aito  and  drifiniaon  of  Ike  trae  Lon- 
JMmm  Angnwrfia     Aod  bouiliDd  and  fidl  o£  intonsit  ne 
Ab  craned  dkefciaaiw  of  duoe  Bannn  stxala.    Teaw- 
btod  pavanenlB;  aBdiitorUnai  and  acoj^tmed  maiHee ; 
fawood  jiirfor^  fitin  bright  with  Ihft  fiigmfntn  of '■**^'>'^ 
ijMiUiiMim  ago;  maeribed  aUan  and  tableta^  and  im- 
pend brida;  eoini^  branan^  g^aa^,  and  potteij;  tke 
Aalk  and  tones  of  tfaJbafawg§fniiM^  the  dom^ 
ax  of  Ike  Ai^^Bomana;  tke  tiuks  of  tke  boar;  tke 
[   aeeamidated  dheDa  of  tke  oystei;  and  otker  edible  moi' 
kscB;  witki  laMBjMXKAa  idie  of  loiig4iii]ied  genenir- 
tiona :  tke  easily  decqdberod  hiero^yphics  of  a  series  of 
diapterB  of  England's  early  domestic  and  social  life,  soch 
as  Tadtas  never  dreamt  of  recording,  yet  wbich  to  us 
have  an  interest  feir  beyond  what  the  lost  books  of  Li^y 
eould  poasesa.     So  numerous  have  such  relics  proved, 
diat  the  odlections  of  one  inde£sLtigable  antiquary  alone, 
CSiazies  Boach  Smith,  have  been  secured  for  the  Britii^h 
Museom  at  a  cost  of  £2000,  and  embrace  upwards  of  a 
thousand  articles :  the  memorials  of  many  recorded,  but 
rf  still  more  unrecorded  events ;  of  that  terrible  cata- 
sbophe  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  70,000  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Roman  London  peiished  in  its  ruins ;  of  later 
8id[  and  conflagration,  under  Celt,  Saxon,  Dane,  and 
Nonnan,  till  nearly  every  relic  of  an  old  British  me- 
tiopolis  was  once  more  swept  away,  in  the  wake  of  a 
<ievastating  pestilence,  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.     Tet 
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even  this  large  collection  very  imperfectly  illustrates  the  ^ 
wealth  of  historic  treasure  inhumed  in  the  buried  dSbrtB  . 
of  ancient  London,      Four  other  large   collections  of  - 
Roman,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  mediaeval  articles  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Mr.  C.  R  Smith's  Catalogue,  as  having  beea   . 
formed  during  the  same  excavations  of  recent  years. 

Thousands  of  coins,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  mediaeval,  tell 
in  chronological  sequence  the  annals  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis. Bronzes  and  marbles  of  rare  beauty  show  how 
the  arts  of  the  Tiber  foimd  a  home  on  the  Thames; 
and  inscribed  altars,  tablets,  and  sepulchral  slabs,  reveal 
the  evidences  of  a  long-extinct  faith,  and  of  griefs  and 
triumphs  stilled  alike  in  the  silence  of  long-buried  cen- 
turies. Yet  what  is  London's  archaeological  history, 
when  compared  with  the  story  inumed  beneath  the 
streets  of  modern  Rome  or  Jerusalem,  or  hidden  under 
the  shapeless  mounds  still  unexplored  in  the  old  eastern 
cradle-land  of  our  race  ?  When  the  sculptures  were 
hewn,  and  the  marble  palaces  built,  that  lie  there  en- 
tombed, the  island-home  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  tangled  forest,  trackless  as  the  wilds  of 
America's  unexplored  west;  the  centre  of  the  world's 
commerce  on  the  Thames,  was  a  savage  jungle  where  the 
wild-boar  and  the  wolf  disputed  possession.  Certain  it 
is  that,  a  thousand  years  thereafter,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  was  not  yet  in  being.  Over  one  of  those  cities  of 
the  East,  already  a  ruined  grave-mound,  Xenophon  led 
his  ten  thousiind  Greeks,  four  centuries  before  our  CTa 
began  ;  and,  from  the  same  heap  of  reedy  and  sepulchral 
clay,  twenty-two  centuries  thereafter,  have  been  exhumed 
the  buried  arts  of  that  "  exceeding  great  city  "  Nineveh, 
to  which  the  prophet  Jonah  was  sent,  some  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  yeara  before,  to  proclaim  its  threatened 
doom.  Tliat  doom,  though  averted  for  a  time,  was  most 
fuUy  accomplished.      Nineveh,  and  the  vast  power  of 


Syria  f«ll.  Empire  moved  westwanl  from  tho  'Hgrifl 
to  the  EupUiates  ;  and  centuries  ere  that  British  London 
hail  its  beginning — on  the  novel  Bccnea  of  which  tbo 
huniau-hcaded  lions  of  Nineveh  now  gaze  foith  from 
their  strange  stony  eyes,— the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
alike  swept  southward  throtigh  desolate  wastes.  The 
great  plain  which  stretches  between  these  ancient  rivera, 
naturally  one  of  the  most  fertile  areas  of  the  glube,  has 
lieen  abandoned  to  the  wild  Aralj  nomade,  who  still 
pastures  his  steed  on  the  grave-moimds  of  the  world's 
eldest  empires.  And  he,  t^to,  has  dropped  thent  some 
&int  traces  of  his  presence.  Turkish  Islamite  has 
feebly  struggled  with  the  desolation  ;  the  ancient  Greek, 
the  Hebrew,  the  Arab,  and  the  modem  Tartar,  liave 
alike  passed  across  the  waste  scene,  each  lea\-ing  some 
footprint  behind  him  ;  and  thus  have  been  recovered 
from  its  choicest  spots  the  accumiUated  traces  of  msiny 
roccesaive  generations,  from  times  not  greatly  more 
modem  than  that  of  the  first  "  mighty  hunter,"  down 
to  the  recent  centuries  of  Turkish  acquisition  and 
misrule. 

So  relative  a  thing  is  antiquity  1  The  ossiferouB 
eaveni  relics,  and  the  diluvial  dificloBuies  of  the  geolo- 
g^  are  his  modem  formations.  To  the  archaeologist, 
^ey  are  so  old  as  scarcely  to  be  admitted  within  hia 
most  ancient  era&  And  so  t^t  buried  Boman  London, 
disclosed  in  recent  years  in  draining  its  modem  suc- 
cessor, becomes  itself  a  very  modem  thing  when  placed 
alongside  of  the  excavated  mound-heaps  on  the  l)ank8  of 
the  Tigris.  Yet  for  us  it  has  an  interest  such  as  the 
marbles  of  Nineveh  cannot  possesa  They  indeed  )>o- 
long  to  that  strangely  interesting  cradle-land  of  the 
hmnan  family ;  but  the  old  Roman  Londinium,  the 
Saxon  London-burgh,  and  the  later  mediieval  London, 
each    and   all  pertain  to  the  little  island-home  of  the 
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Anglo-Celtic  and  Saxon  race,  where  it  was  cradled,  and 
nursed,  and  trained  for  conquering  and  colonizing  con- 
tinents of  unknown  western  and  southern  seas. 

Turning  from  the  history  of  the  old  world's  infancy  to 
the  modem  scenes  of  the  new  world,  we  seem  to  return 
to  primeval  times,  and  to  witness  anew  the  birth  of 
human  society.  During  recent  years  passed  in  Toronto, 
it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  on  its  own  scale,  the 
inauguration  of  the  same  process  which  has  revealed 
to  modem  eyes  the  buried  London  of  Eoman  times. 
Within  that  period  the  first  works  projected  and  carried 
out  to  any  extent  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  have  been 
in  progress ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  esplanade  and 
railway  track  have  been  cut  and  embanked  along  the 
bay,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  city's  lake  shore. 
Already  familiar  with  historic  disclosures  derived  from 
similar  excavations  on  older  sites,  I  have  watched  such 
trenching  of  the  young  city's  virgin  soil  with  singular 
interest.  True  it  is,  that  the  city  itself  is  of  most  modem 
growth, — younger  indeed  than  many  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
that  its  history  is  known  in  all  its  simple  details,  and 
that  its  precursor  was  but  a  group  of  Mississaga  wig- 
wams in  the  tangled  pine  forest.  But  the  Arab  who 
reared  his  tent  imconsciously  over  the  graves  of  Assyria's 
and  Babylonia's  mighty  empires,  is  not  so  greatly  the 
superior  of  the  Indian  of  the  New  World.  Himiboldt, 
indeed,  draws  the  comparison  between  the  roaming  Indian 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  wandering  Arab,  as  severally  the 
tjrpes  of  a  nomadc  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  each 
occupying  a  like  rank  in  the  social  scale.  The  ephemeral 
tents  of  the  Arabs  on  the  Nimroud  mounds  gave  no 
indication  of  the  gigantic  sculptures  below,  which  so 
astonished  and  terrified  them  when  first  brought  to  light 
The  winged  human-headed  lion,  the  symbolic  type  of 
the  divine  intellect,  strength,  and  ubiquity,  had  awed 
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xaeeB  tiiat  flomidied  dwieduee 
befise:   to  tiie  rade  Anbs  it  was  an  aocimed 
*  JiBp*  yMA.  tbej  qiat  on  and  defiled :  "*  One  of  die 
ilob lAidi NoalH--fieaee  be  with  himJ — cmaed  befive 
[  Ae  flood!*    It  was  not^  theiefiae,  anakogetber  incon- 
mtaUe  tiling  Ibat  here  too^  where  so  recently  the  ephe- 
wigwam,  of  the  IGamunaga  stood,  the  modem 
city  had  bat  resomed  a  deserted  ate  of  older 
Bat  Ibe  worid  before  the  Flood  is  the  wily 
iriuch  the  trenches  made  by  the  firesh  civilisation  of 

disclose.    A  solitary  Indian  stone  axe 

a  few  flint  anow-heads  are  all  that,  after  minute 

iaqprny,  I  can  learn  have  been  found.    Repeatedly,  at  but 

beneath  the  public  thorougfa&ie,  the  charred 

stamp  of  the  forest  pine  reveals  itself ;  or,  in 

the  lower  and  dder  parts  of  the  eity,  towards  the  lake, 

the  pnotate  trunk  and  the  black  swampy  soil,  show 

the  persevering  energy  of  the  European  settler 

already  reclaimed  hxmdreds  of  acres  from  the  marsh 

and  the  lake. 

This  land  conquered  from  river^  lake,  and  sea  is  a 

amgularly  significant  feature  of  the  change  that  has  conic 

over  the  New  World  since  its  soil  passed  from  the  hands 

of  its  autochthones  to  the  strangers  by  whom  such  re- 

elamation  has  been  already  wrought.     So  common  and 

characteristic  of  the  energy  of  the  European  colonist  is 

this  process,  that  "  water-lots "  is  a  term  of  imivcrsal 

acceptance  among  Anglo-Americans,  in  reference  to  spots 

mapped  oflF  for  redemption  from  river  or  lake  ;  and  acr(\s 

of  such  freely  change  hands   at  constantly  increasing 

prices ;  though,  to  the  inexperienced  European,  an  acrr 

in  dreamland  or  a  bag  of  moonshine  would  seem  ('(jually 

marketable.     During  the  summer  of  1855  n  long  western 

ramble,  far  beyond  the  regions  reclaimed  from  tin*  wild 

forest,  terminated  at  Fond  du  Lac,  at  i\w  \\v'm\  of  I^J'Kr 
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Superior.  Here,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nemadji  river,  on 
a  large  bay  into  which  the  St.  Louis  and  Aloues  rivers 
also  debouche,  the  site  of  the  future  city  of  Superior 
has  been  selected.  I  had  traversed  nearly  four  hundred 
miles  since  leaving  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  itself  a  remote 
outpost  of  civilisation  ;  and  had  noted  with  curious  in- 
terest, in  proof  of  our  wandering  into  uncultivated  wilds, 
that  part  of  the  freight  of  the  steamer  to  Eagle  Harbour 
consisted  of  compressed  bundles  of  hay,  brought  from 
Detroit  on  Lake  St.  Clair,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
miles  oflf,  for  the  use  of  the  cattle  employed  at  the 
copper  mines  on  Keweenaw  Point.  Hundreds  of  miles 
of  unoccupied  land  lay  between  the  Nemadji  river  and 
the  nearest  settlements  of  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  and 
countless  millions  of  acres  stretched  away  westward  and 
northward  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  pole. 
Yet  here,  on  the  wild  hunting-grounds  of  the  Chippewas, 
the  future  Superior  City  was  being  laid  oflF  with  a  large 
expanse  of  water-lots,  to  be  redeemed  from  the  Lake. 
A  plan,  already  completed,  showed  them  encroaching  on 
the  channel  of  the  Nemadji  River,  and  abridging  the 
wide  expanse  of  Superior  Bay :  a  singularly  characteristic 
type,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of  the  intrusive  race  which 
is  everywhere  supplanting  the  aboriginal  Indian  on  his 
native  soiL  A  party  of  Saultaux  Indians  had  con- 
structed a  little  group  of  birch-bark  wigwams  on  Minne- 
sota Point,  and  their  slight  canoes  glided  noiselessly 
over  the  bay.  Such  the  Indian  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  may 
have  been  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  as  unprogressive  and 
ephemeral  in  aQ  his  characteristics  as  he  there  appeared, 
totally  indifferent  to  the  schemes  of  the  supplanter,  who 
was  already  marking  off  his  birthright  for  transference 
to  new  heirs.  The  little  spot  on  which  his  wigwam 
stands  suffices  for  him,  as  it  has  done  for  all  his  fathers ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  he  claims  only  a  small  tribute  from  the 
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demzcutt  of  lake  and  fenet,  vaU 

the  aggresave  ospiFaliaaBaf  tJK 

great ;  and  it  iiuls  to  aiSoe  !■ 

Bach  a  point  he  can  look 

voice  the  fiat  whkJi 

uid  look  from  the  place 

southward,  and  eastvaid 

vfaich  thou  aeest^  to  thee  v3  I 

seed." 

The  aagaci^  and  **f*™f  rf  \w^ 
prise  baa  tims  "d^pcd  ^«  Ac  fiiMK 
eye  eoald  aee  ;*  and  indeed  mA  ■  ife  ii 
fotnre  which 
poUs  of  the 

jected  within  a  nfle  ^  tw»  tf  cHlh 
theaev  at  the  mooth  tf  Ike 
of  on    nnfiBidied  &■■£  Wb 


in  a  stiD  i 

h&d   aInsdT   essv^asied  tfo 

ST-pEEK.ECrrr/ V-.i  ..i..  t  .-i-j  f  -l-^  :■  -■-'/..- 
tioDaUy  the  nadeas  oi  a  gmt.  ndPOfNifi^  desmiwil  >»k 
aDotber  geneiatinn  paases  awar,  to  Bamlittr  m  iuW/U' 
ants  by  tboi^audi^  -mhae  new  cnly  tiu;  wi^vruBi  'A  ihf. 
Indian  and  the  fan-oow;  cl*  tfe  bnui<er  aore  v>  ^  iivwa. 
In  the  eoaiae  leaEtaes  of  eoodSact  bc!S««tB  m-jj  ^piwiLU- 
tMB  and  wApmiwg  ptK^ectm^  il  is  di&tatll  (^r  w-.  Vf 
lealixe  vlial  may  be  aUmdandy  ii!iuiBif«Bi  to  '.idiv  ^^riXj^r- 
ratioos  :  tliat  bat;  in  tike  wili  w^tM  <4  ti^  »»  Wr-j-jo. 
is  an  event  akin  to  that  vibes  Xinuro*^,  ii>^  i]^'rJJXj^'>'iJ 
haot^  bf^ao  to  be  a  migbity  oi»e  !>elf'i«%  i^  L/jV^i,  &iji 
tbe  iKginniiig  c^  his  kins<<lMO  v^c  £ai*rj  iu  lii^  li^i^'i  '  f 
Stinac 

With  sndi  ideas  present  to  my  miisd,  mierami/^W\ 
wiih    PE«o&«tkiDs   of  many    ^itaeimi    *:x^rii'HiJi'--Zi.-  '  \t 
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ancient  civic  sites,  it  was  with  a  peculiar  interest  that  I 
scanned  this  locality  as  the  virgin  soil  already  dedicated 
to  an  unborn  history ;  and  seemed  in  it  to  realize  the 
primeval  aspect  of  sites  on  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris^  ere 
human  hands  selected  them  for  the  arenas  of  histories 
now  so  rich  in  mystery  and  grandeur  for  all  time.  Nor 
is  the  chosen  site  of  the  civic  queen  of  Lake  Superior 
devoid  of  remarkable  features,  individualizing  it  from 
among  the  future  areas  of  urban  settlement.  The  ter- 
races and  ancient  beaches  of  Lake  Superior  abundantly 
prove  the  vast  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
relative  levels  of  land  and  water  on  this  great  inland 
sea.  But  besides  this,  the  lake  shores  present  another 
series  of  striking  phenomena.  The  Pictured  Rocks,  near 
the  eastern  end  of  the  south  shore,  extend  for  upwards 
of  ten  mUes  in  a  range  of  lofty  cUflFs  rarely  surpassed 
in  picturesque  magnificence.  The  north  shore  is  also 
marked  by  many  features  of  great  boldness  and  gran- 
deur ;  but  the  general  character  of  the  southern  shore  is 
an  undulating  coast  line,  covered  with  the  natural  forest 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  rivers  and  streams  ac- 
cordingly, of  which  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  varying 
size  and  volume  are  tributaries  to  this  great  inland  sea, 
generally  enter  it  over  sandy  or  alluvial  flats ;  and  the 
parallel  walls  of  loose  materials  formed  by  the  opposing 
action  of  the  river  currents,  and  those  driven  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds  against  the  descending  flood,  present  a 
series  of  concentric  river-belts,  extending  over  several 
miles  of  the  embouchure.  Breaking  through  these  bar- 
riers at  various  points,  some  of  the  larger  rivers  have 
repeatedly  changed  their  courses,  and  now  wind  their 
way,  among  the  irregular  breaches  thus  efiected  by  their 
swollen  spring-torrents,  to  the  lake.  Another  class  of 
formations  with  which  the  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  are  familiar,  are  the  "hooks"  and  "spits" 
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fanned  by  the  mvem  and  cuamim  mdar  liie  actiiai  of 
vmds  in  oertam  prevailii«  dire^^  Tbe  pemnBok 
or  idand,  enflowng  Toranto  Bay;  wiaA  defceoniDed  llie 
ttte  of  tJbe  chief  ehy  and  haiboar  of  l^iper  Gmada,  is 
m  example  of  tlie  latter  daaa.  The  mcaie  im^^jImM^ 
ate  of  Superior  GJEty  has  been  iopned  by  a  eoMlanaliOB 
of  the  two  fiinnalioM  on  an  TimmniTTy  giganlir  acak. 
At  the  extxeme  weBtent  point  of  Lake  Si^ieriar  the 
BOrthem  and  soutbem  flhona  meet  in  liie  Fond  dn  Lac ; 
within  which  the  awdlen  Bpri^g  and  auljuiiitaJ  tonmto 


of  the  Nemadji  and  Ihe  Akoes  zirecB  eombme  wiih  Ihe 
gieater  vK^ome  of  the  St  Lodib  to  build  19  wilhlhesr 
annnal  depoedtB  the  lemadcaUe  syatem  of  ipita  and 
B¥er-behB  lefened  tou    From  the  oanvtxffng  diorea  of 
Ae  lake  two  long  and  nanxiw  tongues  of  land  pnijeet 
tofwazda  each  other,  enekni^  an  azea  neady  ten  mileBin 
length,  and  leaving  between  their  eztzeme  pointa  only  a 
naETOW  channd  fiv  the  exit  of  the  waten  of  a  Taat  tezri* 
toy,  drained  by  the  ziveiB  that  empty  themadrea  into 
diis  bay.     One  of  the  river-fonnation8»  already  maiked 
off  for  wharf  and  warehoase  lots  by  the  far-agbted  city 
speculators,  forms  an  irregular  projection  from  tLe  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Nemadji  far  across  the  bay  of  Superior, 
and  detaching  its  western  portion,  which  has  received 
the  separate  name  of  Aloues  Bay.     The  large  estuary  of 
the  St.  Louis,  s^gain,  is  fenced  off  by  inner  peninsular 
spits  and  river-belts  of  great  extent.     All,  indeed,  is  on 
a  scale  of  magnitude  far  surpassing  an3rthing  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere  along  the   shores  of  the   great   lakes ; 
and  in  some  of  its  features  is  rather  to  be  comy^ared 
with  such   oceanic  structures  as  those  which,  throucjh 
long  centuries,  the  Atlantic  currents  built   up  on   the 
New  Tlngland  coast,  that  they  might  at  length  shelter 
the    little    "  Ma}'flower "   with    its    precious    seeds  of 
empire. 
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Here,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nemadji  River,  is  the  site 
of  the  future  city.  Abeady  the  axe  of  the  pioneer  is 
levelling  the  forest,  and  clearing  out  its  destined  tho- 
roughfares ;  while  plans  have  been  matured  and  are  in 
progress  for  making  it  the  starting-point  of  a  railway 
to  the  Mississippi,  where  it  rolls  its  mighty  volume  of 
waters  iminterruptedly  to  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  The 
scheme  cannot  fail ;  for  it  is  only  restoring,  with  all  the 
added  facilities  which  civilisation  brings  in  its  train,  the 
ancient  route  by  which,  as  will  be  seen,  the  metallic 
treasures  of  Lake  Superior  were  distributed  of  old  through 
the  vast  regions  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tri- 
butaries ;  and  the  gigantic  tropical  shells,  and  other 
rare  products  of  southern  latitudes,  were  transferred 
to  the  shores  of  the  great  northern  lakes.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  look  with  indiflference  on  such  an  initial  stage  of 
one  of  the  great  revolutions  begot  by  civilisation  amid 
the  western  wilds.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  beginnings 
of  ancient  cities  and  empires ;  but  here  we  are  present 
at  the  actual  birth,  and  look  on  the  first  clearings,  the 
rude  shanty,  the  temporary  pier  and  corduroy  road  for 
the  city  in  embryo,  destined  to  be  what  Chichago  has 
proved  for  Lake  Michigan,  perchance  what  St.  Petersburg 
has  been  for  the  Neva  and  the  Baltic,  or  Alexandria  once 
was,  and  may  yet  again  be,  for  the  Nile. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  remaikable  features  of  Su- 
perior Bay  and  its  tributary  rivers  possessed  a  peculiar 
charm,  thus  seen,  as  it  were,  at  the  close  of  one  great 
cycle  of  their  history,  in  their  natural  state,  the  gradual 
formation  of  ages,  and  all  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
man.  The  frail  village  of  wigwams  and  the  tiny  fleet 
of  birch-bark  canoes,  only  added  a  characteristic  feature 
to  the  wild  face  of  nature.  Li  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
respects,  no  more  striking  contrast  could  be  presented  to 
the  ancient  historic  rivers  of  Europe,  with  their  dykes, 
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md  pif;rs,  and  breakwateis,  the  monoiQents  of  ea: 
and  enginecnng  ^kil]  :  penaining,  like  tlie  djtfs  dftte 
Keex  marshes  oo  Old  Father  TTnif.  to  a  date  tm^ 
coeval  with  the  Christian  en ;  or  leacfcii^  faaefc^  Bke 
of  the  Delta  of  the  A&naieie^totiKkiktMiMe 
IlistorT  and  the  infancj  of  Am  b^HiB  nea.  1W 
between  the  new  aad  As  aU  hne  is  fltfdoitff 
striking ;  yet  the  old  aiao  was  tmtm  'mm  ;  had  e««B  awfe 
b^;«inahjg8  as  this;  ami  wasM4HVal  flffftirtil^asttB 
avest  clearing  of  the  Far  Wat.  CMhJ  tj^  tfe  d». 
drisareei  of  a  Xew  WoiU  jmit  eaCaoBg  «■  tibe  dsnt  «f 
its  historic  life,  may  ire  not  kpe  ft*  nid  mo»  dnri^ 
die  traditions  of  ancient  primtwghiiN>y,«rf  to  leowtr 
oew  light  wherewith  to  ilhmiinate  tke  OU  Woddii  fm- 


fc-^r 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  PRIMEVAL  OCCUPATION:  SPEECH. 

On  the  busy  scene  of  the  Western  Canadian  capital, 
little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  stood,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  primitive  wigwams  of  the  Red  Man,  in  a  state 
of  nature ;  and  the  primeval  forest  swept  like  a  leafy 
sea  back  from  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  Arctic 
circle.  At  times  a  little  more  remote,  within  the  last 
three  centuries,  the  same  was  the  case  on  every  civic  site 
of  the  New  World.  We  call  the  forest  primeval,  and  we 
speak  of  the  savage  as  the  child  of  nature.  But  we  do 
neither  in  any  very  strict  or  scientific  sense.  What,  in- 
deed, is  the  natural  condition  of  man,  is  even  now  by 
no  means  a  settled  point.  Nevertheless  we  have  very 
varied  sources  to  which  we  may  turn  for  a  reply.  With- 
out looking  for  systems  of  science  in  the  Bible,  which  it 
was  never  designed  to  furnish,  either  in  relation  to  the 
organic  or  inorganic  world,  or  to  man  himself :  we  never- 
theless derive  from  thence  incidental  notices  of  the 
highest  value  in  reference  to  the  suggested  inquiry.  The 
geologist  may  turn  aside  from  the  Mosaic  record  as  a 
book  never  designed  for  his  aid,  but  the  ethnologist 
cannot  do  so,  unless  he  is  prepared  entirely  to  reject  its 
authority ;  for  man  is  its  theme,  and  the  earth's  crea- 
tion is  only  considered  there  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
him.  Moreover,  there,  and  there  only,  can  he  turn  for 
any  authoritative  information  relative  to  the  origin  of 
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oornoe.  H ' lliat  ib ngecied,  lliere  jvmiiiiB  lor  in  cnfy 
Ae  vagae  imdaetaoiiB  of  aaanoe  on  «  pcmt  beyond  iti 
ken;  or  the  ^liiMiA  fiUes  of  t»*litin«^  jn  niodi  liie 
mteUectoal  Gzedc  and  liie  imtntawid.  Bsn^  joe  on  s 
pu:  Theie,  tiben,  ire  lemi,  m  liie  one  vntten  neoni 
pMBeaeed  of  llie  diglrtMt^  Tiliie,  of  mm  pcmeral  m  im 
■vage,  but  s  bemg  of  intdlBclaal  pow  and  meal 
pmi^;  and  all  odier  leDcads  of  kte  oogixi  9f«B  to 
pomt  towaxda  tlie  aame  fiMJirrn  area,  ihcR  TncKrated  as 
tfe  cndle  of  the  wodd's  chi&BlaoD,  and  ihe  lorligdam 
«f  Ae  natianflL  Bat;  aba^  the  finlher  aor  mi^cfltagaii«a 
■e  pmsDed,  the  move  evidence  do  ve  £&d,tafe£EQg  to 
anbm  our  hdbef  m  oortBn  anaHoi^fiB  liervfu  Ihe 
■odem  aavage;  euntqitianaHy  Awgimtod  iht;  (idld  of 
aatnre^  and  priaaeval  ann.  'Geokgfkl^  andoEiakiigr 
tf  the  g^bbe;  rt hwJiigy  that  of  its  bmoan  inhalBt- 

doaeijr  the  tw&  liavis  bcym  Inm^it 

fftwtnriL  the  more  deadj  dos  il  wem  to  lie  firwd  on 

jjwili.lii^  {^mididuii  uT  imsD  is- 
dbded  none  of  thoee  jiinrsdaLl  ig^iliioiots^  of  iijTtanJT^; 
skin  indiasofaillr  aasMdiCi^d  irhiL  ulj  cmr  jurjd^rL  i6^;u%  (.«!' 
civiliaatiQii  and  izoirelKffstaUi]  jir'.tp'e^. 

The  invesogicticai    ctf  liit-  TUid^sTriii^    'ju?''.»iu'^*ft    itf 
Eoiopes  moes  asitdtsn  InnuuL  iufiLiirr,  ixvyh  yiu^^^i  >. 
yiond  qnesCMQ  dLuc  it*  iiitaari':  3»*3ri'.»c  vu*-  ;r*ji:*?:i':j:.  *'y 

I     mens.     Fri'd  Ehi'-.i:**-.   iiiii   ui*    iu«;:ri'.   ii;ii:i^   •.»:  A*ul 
of  the:  j.-rm.?«H<r   :if  -sii^JHt    'j'Jin;iii^u:*+..    mi    vui'a   m  nut 
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tional,  for  at  least  2000  years.  But  in  the  year  149S,- 
a  New  World  was  discovered,  peopled  with  its  om 
millions,  for  the  most  part  in  no  degree  advanced  beycmd- 
that  primeval  starting-point  which  lies  far  behind  Europc^B 
oldest  traditions.  The  significance  of  such  a  state  erf 
things  is  worth  inquiring  into,  if  it  be  for  nothing  ebe 
than  the  light  which  the  analogies  of  such  a  living  present 
may  throw  on  that  curious  infancy  of  Europe's  ancient 
past ;  and  beyond  that,  on  the  primal  infancy  of  the 
human  race. 

Kecent  discoveries  of  rude  traces  of  primeval  art  in 
the  diluvial  formations  both  of  France  and  England, 
have  tended  to  add  a  fresh  interest  to  the  investigation 
of  that  "primeval  stone-period'^  which  imderlies  the 
most  ancient  memorials  of  Europe's  civilisation.  We 
know  from  that  oldest  of  all  written  chronicles,  the  &aA 
book  of  the  Mosaic  pentateuch,  that  there  existed  a 
period  of  some  duration  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  during  which  man  tilled  the  groimd,  pursued  the 
chase,  and  made  garments  of  its  spoils^  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  working  in  metals,  on  which  the 
simplest  of  all  our  known  arts  depend.  Through  such  a 
stage  of  primitive  art,  it  had  already  appear^  to  me 
most  probable,  that  all  civilized  nations  had  passed ; 
before  those  disclosures  of  a  human  stone-period  in  the 
chroniclings  of  the  drift  added  new  and  seemingly  in- 
disputable confirmation  of  the  term  primeval,  in  its 
application  to  the  non-metallurgic  era  of  Britain's  and 
Europe's  arts. 

The  incredulity  and  even  contempt  with  which  the 
applications  of  a  system  of  archaeological  periods  to  the 
antiquities  of  Britain  was  received,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
a  certain  class  of  critics,  was  inevitable,  from  the  almost 
exclusive  attention  previously  devoted  to  Roman  and 
mediievid  remains.     "  When  will  Druidical  archaeologists 
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periods  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  antiquaries  of 
the  North,  and  which  a  vain  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  into  this  coimtry.  There  is  something  we  may 
perhaps  say  poetical,  certainly  imaginative,  in  talking  of 
an  age  of  stone,  or  an  age  of  bronze,  or  an  age  of  iron ; 
but  such  divisions  have  no  meaning  in  history,  which 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  physical  science,  and  its  objects 
arranged  in  genera  and  species.  We  have  to  do  with 
races  of  mankind,  and  we  can  only  arrange  the  objects 
which  come  under  our  examination  according  to  the 
peoples  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  as  they  illustrate 
their  manners  and  history.  In  fact,  the  divisions  al- 
luded to  are  themselves  incorrect,  and  so  far  is  the 
discovery  of  implements  of  stone,  or  of  bronze,  or  of 
iron,  from  being  proof  of  any  particular  age,  that  we 
often-  find  them  together/'^  So  says  the  Roman  anti- 
quary, adding  in  explanation  of  such  a  condition  of 
things  that,  "  in  the  early  period  to  which  the  volume 
refers,  intercommimication  was  slow  and  difficult.  ...  It 
was  then  necessary  to  use  such  materials  as  came  to 
hand,  and  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  one  man 
should  not  possess  a  weapon  or  a  tool  formed  of  stone, 
while  his  richer  or  more  fortunate  contemporary  had  one 
of  iron  or  bronze  f  all  which  only  serves  to  prove  the 
difficulty  of  persuading  the  classic  antiquary  how  very 
modem  a  thing  that  Roman  world  was  with  which  alone 
he  is  disposed  to  deal  That  which  he  here  calls  "  the 
early  period,"  refers,  at  the  earliest,  to  the  century  before 
the  Christian  era  ;  for  the  most  part  the  materials  for  its 
illustration,  which  Britain  supplies,  belong,  like  those  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  to  the  younger  era,  and  even 
to  dates  two  or  three  centuries  later.  Instead  of  being 
an  early  period  in  the  history  of  man,  it  is  not  even  an 
early  period  in  that  of  Rome.     It  belongs  rather  to  what 

^  The  Cdt^  the  Roman^  and  the  Saxon^  pp.  vL  vii. 
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the  evidence  in  a  manner  singularly  applicable  to  our 
present  purpose,  when  referring  to  the  fossil  implements 
and  weapons  of  Abbeville   and   Amiens.      "Although 
the  accompanying  shells  are  of  living  species/'  he  ob- 
serves in  his  address  from  the  chair  of  the  Geological 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  "  I  believe  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Abbeville  and  Amiens  flint  instruments 
to  be  great  indeed,  if  compared  to  the  times  of  history 
or  tradition.     I  consider  the  gravel  to  be  of  fluviatile 
origin,  but  I  could  detect  nothing  in  the  structure  of  its 
several  parts  indicating  cataclysmal  action ;  nothing  that 
might  not  be  due  to  such  river-floods  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  Scotland  during  the  last  half  century.      It 
must  have  required  a  long  period  for  the  wearing  down 
of  the  chalk  which  supplied  the  broken  flints  for  the 
formation  of  so  much  gravel  at  various  heights,  some- 
times one  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
Somme,  for  the  deposition  of  fine  sediment,  including 
entire  shells,  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  and  also  for 
the  denudation  which  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  drift 
has  undergone:  portions  having  been  swept  away,  so 
that  what  remains  of  it  often  terminates  abruptly  in  old 
river  clifis,  besides  being  covered  by  a  newer  unstratified 
drift.     To  explain  these  changes,  I  should  infer  consider- 
able oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  in  that  part 
of  France ;  slow  movements  of  upheaval  and  subsidence, 
deranging,  but  not  wholly  displacing,  the  course  of  the 
ancient  river.     Lastly,  the  disappearance  of  the  elephant^ 
rhinoceros,  and  other  genera  of  quadrupeds  now  foreign 
to   Europe,   implies,   in  like  manner,   a  vast  lapse  of 
ages,  separating  the  era  in  which  the  fossil  implements 
f  --  were  framed  and  that  of  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 

Romans.'' 

Subsequent   investigation  by  experienced  geologists 
has  somewhat  modified  the  ideas  here  expressed.     Prof. 
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J.  SL  Hcanlov;  after  nimite  olnemtian^  cobmb  to  tl» 
eandiBioii  that  *bo  one  cut  doubt  die  eridenee  to  be  in 
frvonr  of  a  catacfysnie  actioii,  and  lapid  depoeitioa  of 
die  lower  and  kiger  postkn  of  the  gxaTd,  at  the  ipot 
near  St.  Acheal  whae  the  hatdiels  oecvr  *     Neidi» 
doea  he  gmfwae  that  the  fibCtB  witneaeed  by  him,  indi- 
cate of  ntMyjwitj  that  the  bones  of  extinct  maminah 
fimnd  akai^ade  of  the  flint  implfinents  were  contem- 
poBBiy  widi  the  wnAilled  wockmoi  bj  whcan  these  wwe 
wioi^^;  or  that  the  evidmce  canies  man  akogether 
out  of  the  lange  of  hnman  hiatoij.    The  fo^  hemes 
and  the  hmnan  implementa  are  mingled  in  a  giainel. 
iDtnied  as  a  lediqpoatkm  by  fresh-water  agency,  oat  of 
dder  matrarJalii  probaUy  belonging  to  Teiy  different 
periodic  though  liie  most  modem  of  them  undoubtedly 
pertain  to  a  period  long  prior  to  the  oldest  dates  of 
Gaulish  histoiy.^    Hie  most  improbable  feature  about 
this  diaeovery  of  traces  of  human  art  in  the  driffc  has 
been  the  number  of  specimens  found  within  so  limited 
la  area,  in  complete  contradicticm  to  the  experience  of 
archaeologists,  with  reference  to  more  recent  deposits. 
Bat  the  incredulous  wonder  with  which  one  reads  that 
"  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  worked  flints 
exhumed  by  their  eminent  discoverer,  ^L  Boucher  do 
Perthes^  of  Abbeville,  exceeds  1500,  and  may  even  ap- 
proach 2000  specimens,"  is  considerably  lessened  by  an 
examination  of  the  numerous  plates  illustrating  those 
discoveries^  in  the  "Antiquitfe  Celtiques  et  Ant^dilu- 
viennes."     Certainly  ninety  per  cent,  appear  to  the  ordi- 
nary eye  mere  flint  chips  such  as  may  be  gathered  from 
any  gravel  heap.     But  after  rejecting  every  doubtful 
specimen  there  still  remain  indisputable  evidences   of 
human  art^   startling  us  with  the  remote  antiquity  to 
which,  on  any  system  of  interpretation,  we  must  refer 

1  Alhenasum,  Oct.  20,  1860. 
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such  traces  of  the  presence  of  man  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  is  only  an  old  truth  confirmed  by 
additional  proofs.  Precisely  similar  evidences  of  oscil- 
lation, upheaval,  and  derangement  of  the  course  of  an- 
cient rivers  had  accompanied  the  attempts  to  illustrate 
a  primeval  British  stone-period  before  the  discoveries  of 
Abbeville  and  Amiens  were  heard  of.^  In  the  year 
1819  there  was  disclosed  in  the  alluvium  of  the  carse- 
land,  where  the  river  Forth  winds  its  circuitous  course 
through  ancient  historic  scenes  already  referred  to,  the 
skeleton  of  a  gigantic  whale,  with  a  perforated  lance  or 
harpoon  of  deer's  horn  beside  it.  They  lay  together 
near  the  base  of  Dunmyat,  one  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  and 
twenty  feet  above  the  highest  tide  of  the  neighbouring 
estuary.  Over  this  was  an  accumulation  of  five  feet  of 
alluvial  soil,  covered  with  a  thin  bed  of  moss.  The 
locality  was  examined  at  the  time,  and  the  levels  noted 
by  scientific  observers  peculiarly  competent  to  the  task ; 
and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  traces  of  the  old  Roman 
causeway  were  observed,  leading  to  one  of  the  fords  of 
the  Forth,  to  prove  that  no  important  change  had  taken 
place  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  the  general  level  of  the 
strath,  during  the  era  of  authentic  history.*  Nor  was 
the  example  a  soHtary  one  ;  remains  of  those  gigantic 
Balsenae  have  been  repeatedly  found ;  and  one  skeleton 
discovered  in  1824,  seven  miles  further  inland  than  the 
earlier  example,  now  lies  in  the  Natural  History  Museum 
of  Edinburgh  University,  along  with  the  primitive  har- 
poon of  deer's  horn  found  beside  it. 

With  such  well-authenticated  and  altogether  indis- 
putable evidence  already  in  our  possession,  what  addi- 
tion is"  made  to  our  grounds  for  belief  in  the  antiquity 

*  Prf  historic  AnnaU  of  Scotland^  p.  33. 

*  Edinhvrffh  PhUom>phical  Journal^  vol.  i.  p.  39.'>. 
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I  of  the  prehistoric  human  era.  of  Britaio  or  Europe? 

'  Whatever  diiKcultiea  may  seem  to  arise  from  the  dis 
coveries  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  or  the  older  cnea  at 
Hoxne  in  Suffolk,  in  relation  to  the  age  of  man,  the 
ehronology  which  aulfices  to  embrace  the  ancient  Cale- 
donian whaler  within  the  period  of  human  history  will 
equally  answer  for  the  more  recently  discovered  alio- 
phylian  arts  of  the  French  diluvium.  And  Ij'ing,  as 
the  Scottish  relics  did,  almost  beneath  the  paving  of  the 
Boman  causeway :  wliat,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  have 
the  discoveries  of  the  Roman  antiquary  relative  to_  the 
British  C-elt  of  Julius  C'jesar's  time,  or  to  the  Romanized 
Britain  of  Claudius  or  Nero,  to  do  with  an  arcbajological 
period  to  which  the  Duumyat  and  Blair-Drummond 
Uoss  harpoons  belong  ?  They  have  somewhat  less  to 
do  with  it  than  the  American  aborigines  of  the  fifteenth 
century  have  to  do  with  the  primeval  race  and  period 
ef  the  New  World ;  for  Celtic  Britain,  though  insular, 
bad  been  subject  to  no  such  isolation  as  the  American 
Continent.  The  very  question  raised  anow  by  the  cri- 
tical examination  of  such  diHflnfiiiR'.s  as  \\\>.-  Hritisli  drift, 
OBsiferous  caves,  gravel  mounds,  and  chance  deposits 
reveal,  is  whether  the  ancient  British  Celt,  on  whom 
Roman  and  Saxon  intruded,  was  not  himself  an  intruder 
OD  older  allophylian  occupants  1'  If  he  was  not,  we 
most  ascribe  to  the  language  and  race  of  the  Celtic 
Briton  an  antiquity  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
nations ;  for  when  the  Roman  intruded  on  his  insular 
home  it  was  at  the  close  of  an  epoch  which  had  wit- 
nessed such  protracted  changes  as  those  that  elevated 
the  ancient  estuary  of  the  Forth  from  the  ocean-bed,  and 
buried  its  giant  mammals  beneath  an  accumulation  of 

■  This  qiiestioD  wu  lint  brought  forward  by  the  author  in  an  hiquiry  inlo 
tkr  Kridktiet  tff  the  EUitttntt  0/  PrimHiet  Baat  in  Seothnd  /-rior  In  Iht  ffllk. 
—Britifh  Aiuodatiim  Rrporl.  18S0. 
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alluvial  soil  and  peat  moss,  which  had  spread  the  broad 
carse  along  the  base  of  the  Ochils  at  the  same  level  as 
now,  before  Agricola,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  led 
his  Roman  legions  against  the  northern  Caledonians. 
To  the  mediaeval  or  the  Roman  antiquary,  such  traces 
of  primeval  man  may  be  of  no  account,  but  to  the 
ethnologist  they  are  of  the  profoimdest  interest  and 
value. 

There  is  a  certain  remote  epoch  in  most  men's  ideas 
of  the  past,  by  no  means  uniformly  defined,  beyond 
which  all  becomes  vague  antiquity,  and  whatever  it  may 
disclose  is  assumed  to  have  been  contemporaneous  ;  just 
as  the  Indian  of  Central  America  is  content  to  ascribe 
its  ruins  to  the  antiguos,  and  the  old  geologist  referred 
all  organic  remains  to  the  Deluge.  But  this,  which  was 
inevitable  at  an  earlier  stage  of  inquiry,  when  all  our 
means  for  the  recovery  of  a  knowledge  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  man  seemed  exhausted,  will  resolve  itself  into 
a  definite  recognition  of  relative  antiquity,  in  no  degree 
calculated  to  diminish  the  just  estimation  of  those  more 
modern  researches  of  the  Roman  or  mediaeval  antiquary 
which  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  whole. 
Each  new  accession  of  evidence  seems  to  confirm  the  pro- 
bability that  all  tribes  and  nations  of  the  human  ftimily 
have  passed  through  the  same  preliminary  and  infantile 
stage  of  arts  ;  and  at  a  period  when  the  exploded  theory 
of  man's  development  from  some  inferior  organized  type 
seems  to  be  revived  with  renewed  favom*,  whatever 
tends  to  harmonize  our  ideas  of  primeval  man  as  dis- 
closed to  us  in  the  records  of  nature  and  revelation,  is 
worthy  of  the  most  earnest  study.  But  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  branches  of  scientific  inquiry,  the  pi*ematurc 
efforts  to  hannonize  the  first  vague  glimpses  of  a  half- 
seen  revelation  of  science  with  preconceived  interpre- 
tations of  the  sacred  cosmogony,  threaten  to  retard  the 
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inevilBUe  diaoovery  of  sdentific  tniths  which,  when  fully 
known  and  appreciated,  caonot  fiul  tx>  harmonize  with 
aU  other  tnith%  and  even  to  tiirow  new  light  upon  them. 
One  aach  investigator  of  the  traces  of  art  in  the  super- 
ficial drifts  in  his  anxiety  lest  any  modification  of  the 
pc^Nikr  opinion  of  the  recentness  of  man's  introduction 
on  the  earth  should  seem  to  conflict  with  the  truths  of 
ncred  Scripture  relative  to  his  creation,  exclaims : — 
"  We  have  more  positive  evidence  that  his  first  appear- 
ance was  characterized  by  many  proofs  of  high  intellec- 
tual ecnfdition  which  our  sacred  beliefis  attach  to  his 
flrigin,  and  that  he  was  not  primarily  the  ignoble  crea- 
tme  that  anow-jieads  and  flint-knives^  and  ossiferous 
caverns  would  so  lamentably  indicate.  The  mighty 
miDS  spread  over  the  plains  and  great  river  water-sheds 
ef  the  East  deaify  indicate  his  Oriental  cradle-land, 
when,  in  eonjulnction  with  the  traditions  of  all  nations 
in  the  most  remote  times,  he  dwelt  in  palaces^  luxuriated 
in  gaidena^  worshipped  in  temples  of  solemn  grandeur, 
and  reared  towers  and  pyramids  enduring  as  the  rocks 
fiom  which  they  were  hewn.  The  arts  and  sciences 
and  conmierce  accompanied  the  progress  of  his  terres- 
trial occupation,  bringing  in  their  train  the  elegancies, 
luxuries,  and  perfected  implements  of  defence  or  attack 
which  the  highest  stages  of  civilisation  imply.  "^  Such 
arguments — ^advanced  not  in  a  mere  popular  lecture, 
but  submitted  to  the  section  of  the  British  Association 
to  which  Lyell  had  communicated  the  observations  and 
results  of  himself  and  other  well-qualified  investigatoi-s 
on  the  same  profoundly  interesting  and  import^int  in- 
quiry,—  are  urged  as  something  more  significant  than  a 
mere  rhetorical  generalization.  Yet  their  author  was 
well  aware  that  neither  Botta,  Layard,  Rawliiison,  nor 

*  Rev.  Jobn  Anderson,  D.D.     "The  Geologic  Ago  nf  Man  in  iU  Vnt^'nt 
Aspects,**  Aihewrum,  Oct.  1,  1859. 
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any  other  explorer  of  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  East,  pre- 
tends to  have  discovered  \he  works  of  antediluvian 
builders,  or  even  the  ruins  of  very  early  postdiluvian 
generations.  The  Mosaic  narrative,  inetead  of  justifying 
any  such  statements  as  to  the  intellectual  proofs  that 
characterized  man's  appearance  on  earth,  tells  us  ex- 
plicitly of  the  first  beginning  of  kingdoms  by  the  nomade 
hunter,  Ninu-od,  at  the  very  lowest  computation  nearly 
two  thousand  years  :  or,  according  to  others,  still  re- 
garded  as  probably  erring  in  deficiency  rather  than  ex- 
cess,  more  nearly  four  thousand  years  after  the  creation 
of  man.  The  world's  early  historic  chronology  has  yet 
to  be  revised  ;  but  meanwhile  such  arguments  retard 
science,  while  they  do  a  greater  wrong  to  revealed  truth : 
marshalling  the  loyal  defenders  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  defence  of  human  interpretations,  as 
worthy  of  such  misguided  loyalty  as  the  zeal  of  the 
Eoman  Inquisition  on  behalf  of  the  Ptolemaic  system 
and  orthodox  astronomy,  in  its  crusade  against  Galileo 
and  the  Copemicans  of  the  seventeenth  century.  What 
then  are  the  intellectual  conditions  pertaining  to  prim- 
eval man,  in  so  far  as  we  can  deduce  them  from  the 
joint  records  of  science  and  revealed  truth  ? 

The  whole  reasoning  alike  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
theologian  against  the  characteristics  which  archaeological 
discoveries  tend  to  assign  to  man  in  his  primeval  condi- 
tion, originates  in  an  illogical  association  of  the  con- 
comitants of  modem  intellectual  and  social  progress  with 
the  indispensable  requisites  of  man's  primary  condition 
as  created  in  the  Divine  image,  a  being  of  intellectual 
and  moral  purity.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  primeval  stone-period  for  man,  that  we  degrade 
him  from  that  majestic  genesis  of  our  race,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Got!  amongst  the  trees  of 
Paradise   and  was  not  afraid.     Still  less  is  it  requisite 
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harmonize  with  the  simplicity  of  that  primeval  life,  and 
its  easy  toils,  far  more  naturally  than  the  most  artistic 
Sheffield  cutlery  could  do,  with  all  its  requisite  prelimi- 
nary processes  of  mining,  smelting,  forging,  grinding, 
and  hafting  the  needless  tool. 

The  idea  which  associates  man's  intellectual  elevation 
with  the  accompaniments  of  mechanical  skill,  as  though 
they  stood  somehow  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
and  with  the  intellectual  as  the  offspring,  instead  of  the 
parent  of  the  mechanical  element :  is  the  product  of 
modern  thought.  The  very  element  which  begets  the 
unintellectual  condition  of  the  ignoble  savage  is  that 
his  whole  energies  are  expended,  and  all  his  thoughts 
are  al)sorbed,  m  providing  daily  food  and  clothing,  and 
the  requisite  tools  by  which  those  are  to  be  secured ;  or 
when%  as  in  the  luxuriant  islands  of  Polynesia,  nature 
seems  to  provide  all  things  to  his  hand,  his  degraded 
moral  nature  unparadises  the  Eden  of  the  bread-fruit 
tree.  Reasoning  without  any  aid  from  revelation,  it 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  of  man  primevid  as  a  being 
starting  into  existence  with  artificial  wants  supplied  by 
fictile,  plastic,  and  metallurgic  arts.  Looking  on  him 
merely  from  the  palaeontologist  s  point  of  view,  we  should 
l>e  more  apt  to  conc^eive  of  him  as  the  infantile  Hesiodic 
savage,  for  whom  the  TitAn  Prometheus  compassionat- 
ingly  sinned  the  sin  of  Lucifer,  that  he  might  teach  him 
mechanicxil  inventions,  and  the  obedient  service  of  fire. 
But  the  tnie  primeval  man,  clothed  in  his  own  inno- 
cence, and  eating  "  angels  food,"  derived  his  moral  and 
intellectual  nobility  from  far  different  characteristics  than 
those  of  the  classical  proto-metallurgists,  Hephaestos  or 
Vulcan.  In  such  a  condition  of  moral  purity  and  free- 
dom, a  Socrates  or  Plato,  a  Bacon  or  Newton,  might 
have  wrought  out  their  gi-andest  problems. 

The  siicred  narrative  is  singularly  minute  in  its  reconl 
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if  the  intaroductioii  of  the  oKtaDnqpe  «tB  to  the  hooMm 
nee^  doabdeas  in  foil  reeognxtiQii  cf  the  wisfiacw  Kvofai' 
tions  tobewioagfat  bjthorBeaaflu  Soeh  b  the  hreri^ 
of  the  whole  antedihman.  leeovd  that  it  may  be  diMifacMl 
if  many  have  leflected  on  the  great  kpae  of  thiM^  that 
intervened  between  the  creatian  of  nan  and  hia  jBtzn- 
dnetkm  to  a  knowledge  of  mptaHmgy,  Jx  m  imc  mol 
towanla  the  doae  of  Ae  antediluvian  en^  fnfly a  t^waaiMi 
yean  alker  the  ezpokifA  ftoaa  pacaffiae,  that  221ah  ham 
anto  IinnM^^  TnhalrCahii,  the  iaal  i  la  r<>r  of  eway  artifegr 
m  fataaa  and  iron.  It  mi^tt  mem  bnm^ 'dkt  ragar  fwat^ 
of  T-^"**^^ — diat  nuat  anr  iifnt  of  all  hmnau  lyiw^ — 
irineh  immfdiatTly  &Bom%  aa  if  ihe  fioit  a«e  of  thi^ 
newly-diacoTeiBd  art  had  beoi  forhomidde.  TIn^iMwiy^ 
cveated  snn  had  aAer  emfa  to  aecflmpiiah  &r  Jtnaaeif 
and  hia  mec^  Aan  dioae  which  wem  »  pn^^moMiitiy 

i  "Am  esa  of  naek  wonderfiii  HMdnnwii 
When  at  lo^  the  OMchaaieai  iidll  ^  the 
fint  great  aUp-boilder  waa  called  into  inqiiiMsarin,  it  wan 
not  £or  the  d&vdopmenc  of  maritime  ^>ncerpr:i#;  uui  ".ii" 
-cov*anr,  or  the  creatiDQ  of  n  Troriii-^iiie  *r.inm*-r-v>  .  -.nr 
becauae  &>i  locked  on.  rhfr  •=:arm.  ini:  .r  .■^vr**r^:  ..nt 
that  he  had  made  maxL  anii  oe  4;«i  v.  X-  :^r:.  *  Tlv-  -r^; 
of  all  flesh  is  ec«ne  hefi^R  me:  5»r  •u**  ^«rr*  >  z..*<:  v*:i 
violence  diroagii  nurm  an*:  '^da^.iii  T  "r:ll  :'^-rr7  *'.^v; 
from  the  eardi.'* 

~  Aoii  the  whf.ie  •^dfth  Tia  f  n*-  jiricn^-JS"-  ''-"'•'"•  ^ 
one  sTK^trch  :^  bar  Trbar  Trai*  t-i*-  -;iz.2r^-ii''  •^•^-  .--'-r.  • 
maa  ar  die  "rrf^Tin-rt.T     f  '.^.-   ^'■-"     .-    .   ^-r.- 

epjiiil  '        The  ■lr:V-rl».pnit:I.T      T    -~ ".      .."        ..  .-IT-    J-     ^  -.-- 

I  t^^jiiceivr:.  1  dtt-rr  in*,  oi-  r-  ..: — .r;.  --  *.  -;"  ^  :  '* 
primeval   TTi^T^^    "\iiT\   aar".*:]:^!*;."..'   *..-    ".:'.-     '    "-'..  *- 
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guage,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  deal  here,  once  more, 
with  a  question  which  has  found  its  solution  in  hypo- 
theses and  deductions  ranging  through  the  widest  con- 
ceivable extremes.  Nevertheless  the  remarkable  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  hmguages  of  the  New  World, 
the  elaborate  and  highly  complex  grammatical  structure 
of  the  speech  of  siivage  tribes,  devoid  of  lettei*s,  or  any 
trace  of  past  or  present  civilisation  ;  and  even  the  very 
existence  of  language,  and  its  extremely  diversified  sub- 
divisions and  peculiar  forms  as  met  with  on  the  Western 
Continent :  all  combine  to  present  this  subject  in  novel 
aspects,  not  without  their  value  as  helps  towards  the 
solution  of  a  problem  so  profound  as  the  origin  of 
language. 

Was  language  then,  like  the  living  soul,  a  divine  gift 
to  the  first  man,  and  therefore  created  a  mature  and 
self-consistent  whole :  latent,  but  ready  without  effort 
for  every  new  occasion  of  speech  ?  Or  was  man  simply 
indued  with  organs  of  speech,  and  with  an  innate  per- 
ception of  relations  l)etween  specific  ideas  and  articulate 
sounds,  and  thus  left,  with  his  mature  intellectual  powers^ 
to  create  words  as  he  stood  in  need  of  them?  The 
answer  seems  even  more  exphcitly  provided  to  these  ques- 
tions than  to  that  of  the  origin  of  metalluroric  arts.  The 
first  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence  and  use  of  human 
speech  is  derived  from  the  exceedingly  simple,  yet  sug- 
gestive narrative  which  immediately  follows  the  genesis 
of  man  :  "  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed 
every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
brought  them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them :  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  crea- 
ture, that  wiis  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam  gave 
names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
every  beast  of  the  field :  but  for  Adam  there  was  not 
found  an  help  meet  for  him."     He  was,  therefore,  alone, 
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t  need  of  speech  for  the  interchange  oi  ll0f  ~l 
id  devoid  as  yet  of  a  companiou  with  whc  ai  he  cuuX 
lid  inu^lUgent  converse. 

Thie  *acred  narrative  fully  aecurds,  in  its  description 
[  tke  first  use  of  speech,  with  all  experience  aa  to  the 
elementa,  and  the  indigcDous  or  purely  native 
ions  of  language.  Among  these  will  certainly  be 
A  the  names  of  the  most  familiar  fauna  and  flora 
,g  to  the  habitat  of  the  race  speaking  the  lan- 
^age.  Abstract  or  generic  t^prme,  like  the  class  of  ideas  ^ 
bey  express,  are  of  late  growth  in  every  langnage  ;  and 
oar  own  are  chiefly  IwiTowed  from  foreign  tonguea. 
le  naones  of  indii-idual  animals  are  needed  before  any 
mt  of  the  generic  word,  animal,  is  felt.  Even  tho 
Btiact  idea  of  number  is  difficult  to  be  conceived  by 
e  oncaltured  mind,  apart  from  specific  objects  enu- 
Krated  ;  nor  docs  the  mind  necessarily  perceive  any 
relation  between  forms,  colours,  odours,  or 
quAlitiea  of  objects,  noted  only  for  their  diversity ; 
»  that  even  the  Anglo-Saxon,  after  providing  an  ample 
Bitive  vocabulary  for  tlie  reds,  blues,  blacks,  browns, 
•Dfi  whites,  familiar  to  his  eye  by  their  difierences,  luis 
It  length  to  borrow  the  Latin  color,  when  he  makes  the 
tardy  discovery  of  their  common  relation ;  as  he  takes 
from  the  same  foreign  source  that  of  crime  as  the 
^enaric  term  for  the  crimes  with  which  his  own  vocabu- 
kiy  IB  replete.  This  absence  of  such  abstract  terms,  com- 
mtm  to  all  primitive  stages  of  language,  is  as  singularly 
diaracteristic  of  the  American  Indian  vocabularies,  as 
ef  the  undeveloped  and  unprogressive  Indian  mind  In 
this  view  of  language,  the  first  recorded  use  of  speech, 
in  the  n^^Tning  of  the  living  creatures,  is  fiiU  of  signifi- 
cance, and  strikingly  contracts  with  the  Miltonic  dia- 
logues of  our  great  English  epic,  between  Eaphael  and 
Adam.      A  single  example  will  suflice,  where  the  arch- 
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angel  describes  to  the  first  man  the  Satanic  artillery,  b} 
the  help  of  similes  derived  from  modem  architecture, 

"  Which  to  our  eyes  discovered,  new  and  strange, 
A  triple-mounted  row  of  pillars,  laid 
On  wheels  ;  for  like  to  pillars  most  they  seemed.** 

The  poet's  fancy  of  the  invention  of  cannon,  gun^ 
powder,  balls,  and  bombshells,  l)y  rebel  hosts  of  angelic 
combatants,  ere  our  teiTcstrial  planet  was  evoked  from 
chaos,  is  not  more  extravagant  than  the  idea  that  the 
speech  of  primeval  man  embraced  in  its  vocabulary  such 
words  as  wheels,  pillars,  and  all  other  terms  of  me- 
chanical, artistic,  and  scientific  discovery  and  invention 
of  later  times. 

In  the  slow  migrations  of  the  human  family  from  its 
great  central  hives,  language  imperceptibly  adapted  itself 
to  the  novel  acquirements  of  man.     But  with  the  dis- 
covery of  America  a  new  era  began  in  the  history  of 
migration  and  all  its  attendant  phenomena.     Suddenly; 
in  the  maturity  of  Europe's  fifteenth  century,  another 
world  burst  upon  it,  and  the  nations  hastened  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  land.     But  in  its  novel  soenes 
language  was  at  fault.    Beast,  bird,  and  fish  ;  flower  and 
tree  ;  art,  nature,  and  man  himself,  were  all  strai^ ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  language  had  its  work  to  do  anew, 
as  when  first  framed  amid  the  life  of  Eden.     The  same 
has  been  the  experience  of  every  new  band  of  invading;  ^ 
colonists  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  European, ' 
naturalist  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  New  World,  that  UbI 
English  settlers,  aft^r  occupying  the  continent  for  xsp^i 
wards  of  three  centuries,  instead  of  originating  loot'^ 
words  wherewith  to  designate  plants  and  Anitnnla^ 
new  to  them  as  the  nameless  living  creatures  weie 
Adam  in  Paradise  :  apply  in  an  irregular  and  nnaciaft^ 
tific  manner,  the  old  names  of  British  and  Europeaii- 
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t!i-   sfiippM.s.'d    zuoK'iri'cil   «-iiv-  :    ::.  ■.;^:.    :i.--.    ^:"..i:/.* 
*»jry  in  th»jir  eompa^.s.     The  lieavvr, :'.  r  vx..:.:: ...  :":.:v.^*l 
liv^v  ?t.'..'iiiiiigly  luusteuing  ti>  extinctiMii  a.ikv  ::.  ::.-:  ^»l\i 
^^•.•ri«l  and   the  Nl*w,  has  onue  I— 11  a  wrv  w :..;.. Iv  dif- 
Tiircd  nativo,  as  its  remains  pruvi/  :  aii^l  this  iho  phi'...^- 
.'ii-jl  indii.-atiuns   of  its  name  oniiiirm.  t.*/.,   Sanscrit, 
^' '■>/./••/.  ill  all  pr<)l)al>ility  au  <»uomatopa*io  root-\vi»i\l  of 
"-i-r  cI  ,-s  rt.-t.-iTed  to  hereafter,  di'rived  fri»m  a  i-rv  of  the 
■-LiLi-:!].     In  the  Pelilevi  branch  of  the  l\'rsian  it  boeomea 
''■.";•'/'.'  ;  Selavc»nie,  hahrr,  and  Ixjbr ;  Lilhuanie,  Itebm, 
*rlf'^:  L'vlandif*,  Infr;  Danish,  hcoirr;  Swedish,  6(y/k'r; 
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German,  hiher ;  Anglo-Saxon,  be/or,  boefer.  The  trans- 
posed Latin  form,  Jiber^  returns  in  the  Italian  to  be- 
vera ;  Spanish,  bibaro ;  French,  i)iivre.  The  totally- 
diverse  /cdaT(op  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  remarkable  exception 
to  this  general  uniformity.  Again  the  Welsh  has  its 
own  independent  avangky  which,  as  pronounced,  bears 
a  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  Chippewa  aJiinecky  and 
the  Odahwah  ahmik,  to  suggest  the  same  origin  :  not 
from  any  ancient  root- word  common  to  British  Celt  and 
American  Indian,  but  independently  borrowed  from  the 
animal's  own  cry.  The  Irish,  again,  has  its  doubly- 
derived  beavar  and  kastar ;  but  all  the  Celts  of  the 
British  Isles,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  Ei'se,  agreed  in  a  pre- 
ference for  a  descriptive  term  suggestive  of  little  fami- 
liarity with  the  animal  in  its  native  haunts.  Welsh, 
Llosthlydan ;  GaeUc,  dobhran  leas-lecUhan ;  and  Erse, 
davaron-his-leathany  the  broad-tailed  otter. 

In  every  great  migration,  or  abrupt  transition  from 
one  country  to  another  and  diverse  one,  the  emigrant  is 
placed  once  more  in  relation  to  the  nomenclature  of  its 
strange  fauna  and  flora,  in  a  position  analogous  to  that 
in  which  we  recognise  the  first  origin  of  speech.  But 
both  the  language  which  he  uses,  and  the  intellectual 
faculties  employing  it,  are  in  a  totally  different  condi- 
tion from  those  in  which  the  linguistic  instincts  of  man 
first  gave  form  and  utterance  to  language.  As  lan- 
guages in  a  late  stage  give  birth  to  few  root- words,  so 
nations  do  not  as  a  rule,  create  original  names  for 
foreign  animals  or  plants,  and  no  voyager  or  colonist 
is  found  to  have  invented  them  even  for  such  strange 
objects  as  the  omithorhynchus  of  New  Holland,  or  the 
orycteropus  of  the  Cape.  They  either  apply  to  them 
such  modifications  of  a  native  term  as  suffice  to  express 
certain  fancied  analogies  ;  or  more  rarely  they  borrow 
the  unfamiliar  foreign  name,  as  alone  applicable  to  the 
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unfamiliar  object.  Hence  the  f^tniijpr':'  qua^lraji*.-'!  :•» 
which  Blumenbach  crave  the  name  fA  Ort.iih  'rl^/uchfts^ 
is  the  mallangong  and  the  t^imlnvet  of  iL»-  native?  ^.f 
Xew  South  Wales,  while  it  i?  the  duck-l-iJlel  j'laT\-]»Ufr  of 
Dr.  Shaw,  and  the  water-mole  of  the  En::iisL  < *A**ii\-^r^. 
So  also  the  Oryctenqyusi  O'pen^f's  i>  th*:  is>.*vi]*  ff  t'je 
Hottentot,  and  the  innagru  (*{  the  Caiij'-,  wLiJv  it  i< 
the  aard-vark,  or  earth-jdg  of  tL*-  I>utcL  l»o'rr  and  thf/ 
Enghsh  settler  of  the  Ctipe  of  G'K»d  Ho}»e. 

But  one  remarkable  cla:>^  of  excej'Ti'iiL-  t-  ihi-  law  f^' 
language  in  its  later  stage  of  gro^rrk  fin-i??  ii]iL-Tr:iTi«'n  in 
certain  names  of  the  fnuna  of  new  cc^untri^-r,  tL-.  -rviii'-*- 
logics  of  which  are  clearly  traceable  xo  ^■L'.-m.'^T^'j'ceia,  a- 
in  the  susr^ested  oririn  of  the  l»eaverV  ijaiu*:.     In  iLi- 
nearest  ayipr«jxiniation  to  verl-al  creaTi-jD--.  tL-  c^iloni-i  fS 
the  New  World  carries  us  back  to  the  v^-n"  f-un  LitinL-  f-f 
language,  and  helps  to  s<j1vc  oue  of  the  pr'^'foun-i-ri  yr^j 
blems  in  philolojr}'.     The   simfJest    "f  suc-h  nam^-s   are 
mere  mimetic  voice-descriptioL-  :  liut  thvv  r*--;:]]  to  us 
that  natural  si«rniticance  of  s-jund  whicii  .svv::l.*  ■  ■'.  ii-  .1: 
th».-  foundati«»n  of  all  j-rliiiaiy  iii**:]l:-:iruz   t-J'v--  ],.     Ar:- 
'■ulute  pounds  hav.;.  wirLin  a  '/vr-iiii  rii^:::-.  :.!;  ::.-■.■;-    ■.• 
iissociatiMn  wiih  r^m'.iii   sT"--''::li':-  :•:■•;■.-.     Ii.   •:.•:   ':■■::.:  .." 
r-at»"-d  stnivture  '.-f  nvvl^-ni  1  '!\:i^";i ■•::•--.  ::.•-  L^";r  .   -....!- 
fi'Mnce  «.if  arti«nda:e  >ouiid-  :.:;-  I-vIj  ?='. -.-v.;:.  ;  ;  v.:-;.  *..■- 
artifi^'ial  trr«iwth  of  LiTvr  :;m--.  :i-a*  ::  •:-:r.i  -t.^v  ■.■■  ■,•  ••-  •■ 
ill  fi-aimients.     Yet  uL  hiiiSM^^'j':-  \:\r/-:  i:.":r  ••:.  -ii,  ■■:•  :■':■'.  ■ 
>niL-.  iind  a  o^rrain  adaj'titi-'-n  ■'■:  -•.::.  ;  :■•   -•:>•;     :.  ^ 

tii"  m  'r."-vlia:'!-  ^w/-?'  in  rli  ■:  of  its  ;;:»;•■-::•::. ^•■-  :  ;  :.-.  ':.•• 
riiirii-rio  -ound  is  pr^r-::!:  in  v..  tii-M- .ii-i 'v--:  .-  -.•■-■.:•;:. ^ 
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cnfy  roaVy  etc.,  all  have  a  significance,  which  in  the  infancy 
of  language  must  have  been  traceable  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  vocabulary,  and  seems  to  lie  at  the  very  root 
of  the  distinction  between  the  vocal  utterances  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  the  intelligent  speech  of  man.  Even 
now  it  pervades  the  most  refined  and  artificial  languages^ 
like  our  own  highly  complex  and  composite  English  ;  so 
that  the  nice  discrimination  of  the  true  orator  manifests 
itself  in  part  in  the  choice  of  words  harmonious  to  his 
thoughts,  and  the  law  of  the  poet  is  universally  re- 
cognised : — 

*'  *Ti8  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.  "^ 

By  the  simplest  adaptation  of  this  imitative  association 
of  ideas,  the  European  settlers  in  the  New  World  have 
added  to  the  stock  of  root-words.  Thus  the  sloths  of 
South  America  {Bradyjms  communis^  and  Bradypus 
collaris),  have  received  from  the  Spaniard  the  name  of 
ai,  in  imitation  of  the  plaintive  cry  they  emit  when  in 
motion  in  the  forests.  So  also  the  Brazihan  eagle  {Poly- 
bonis  vulgaris)^  is  called  the  caracara,  fi'om  its  hoarse, 
peculiar  utterance ;  and  the  boruardi,  or  large  toucan 
{Ramphastos  toco),  is  the  piapoco  wherever  its  voice  has 
rendered  that  sound  familiar.  The  whip-poor-will  {Camr 
primulgics  vociferus)  is  heard  very  distinctly,  in  the 
Canadian  and  American  forests,  to  utter  throughout  a 
whole  simimer's  night  the  name  by  which  it  is  desig- 
nated. The  pewee  {Musicapa  rapax),  the  towhee  {Em- 
heriza  erythroptera),  the  kittawake  {Larus  tridactyltts), 
and  many  other  animals  of  the  New  World,  have  received 
local  or  generally  accepted  names,  all  clearly  illustrative 
,  of  words  originating  in  the  simplest  primitive  source  of 
imitation. 

*  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism^  L  366. 


THE  PRIMEVAL  OCCUPATION : 

'Such  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  natuni  m 
E  vocabulary,  consequent  on  migration,  whic  oe  S 
''orld  supplies  ;  and  in  this  direction  we  may  iook  Ukf\ 
le,  at  least,  of  the  primitive  sources  of  langiiagc  Dfr' 
ptive  names,  such  aa  may  be  represented  for  our 
['present  purpose  by  motlern  terms,  like  the  tumstone, 
er,  fly-catcher  ;  or  the  white  bear,  red-poll,  indigo 
(lird,  scarlet  tanagee,  or  golden  eagle  ;  or,  again,  by  the 
Tttiry  woodpecker,  passenger  pigeon,  trumpeter  swan,  or 
lell-tale  tattler, — those,  with  corresponding  names  in  any 
incient  or  modem  language,  as  in  the  Sanscrit,  where 
tiiey  abound, — manifestly  imply  the  previous  existence 
of  Dames  of  colour  and  metals,  and  the  development  of 
descriptive  epithets  of  varioas  kinds.  In  no  sense  can 
nch  names  be  regarded  as  primitives  ;  but  such  was  not 
the  characteristic  of  the  earliest  animal  names,  as  may 
.perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  familiar  word  lion,  common 
to  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  appears  to  be 
an  onomatopoeic  primitive,  whether  we  seek  its  earliest 
iDofe-fonn  in  die  Greek  Xitn,  or  elaewhere.  The  lion  was 
s  native  of  Macedonia  within  historic-  times,  and  there- 
fcac  needed  no  borrowed  nune  in  a  Pelasgic  or  Hellenic 
ttmgae.  The  word,  though  of  ind^ndent  origin,  has 
the  aame  natural  deration  as  our  English  hw,  A.-S. 
hUowan,  the  cry  or  bellowing  (A.-S.  beUaiC)  of  a  cow,  as 
in  the  Sansmt  go,  an  ox  ;  and  also  our  hdUoo,  as  well  as 
the  verb  to  hollo,  A.-S.  ahlowan :  all  imitationB  of  na- 
tural sounds.  Nor  is  our  gain  slight  in  such  a  process 
of  analysis,  when  we  thus  trace  a  word  to  a  simple 
natural  origin.  It  is  the  only  finality  that  is  entirely 
satisfactory  in  etymology ;  contrasting  in  this  respect 
with  many  a  derivation  hunted  through  English,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  all  intermediate  stages,  to  a  supposed  San- 
scrit root,  still  as  arbitrary  to  ua  as  the  latest  form  with 
its  associated  significance.     Such  pure  root-words,  more- 
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over,  are  fonned  like  primitive  points  of  crystallization 
in  language ;  for  the  capacity  of  a  living  language  of 
multiplying  offshoots  of  the  simplest  roots  is  incalculable. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  hawk,  A.-S.  hafoc :  its  name 
has  a  common  origin  with  havoc,  a  cry  of  encouragement 
to  capture  and  slaughter  ;  it  is  related  to  our  primitive 
auxiliary  verb  havCy  A.-S.  hahhan^  to  have,  to  hold ;  to 
haft,  a  handle,  that  by  which  a  thing  is  held  ;  and  hence, 
in  A.-S.  hcefty  one  held,  i.e.,  a  captive,  a  slava  As  still 
used  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  a  haft  is  a  dwelling ;  to 
hafty  to  settle  in  a  dwelling,  as  in  another  sense  we  still 
use  a  holding^  a  holdy  a  strongJiold.  Hence,  also,  a  haven^ 
A.-S.  hcBfeiiy  from  which  we  return  to  our  original  root- 
word,  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent  of  hcBfeii-hlcBty  liter- 
ally, a  haven-bleater,  which  was  applied  both  to  the 
sea-gull  and  the  hawk.  But  the  offshoots  of  this  simple 
root-word  have  not  yet  been  exhausted.  The  relation  of 
hehhaUy  to  heave,  elevate,  or  hold  up,  to  the  more  primi- 
tive hahbaiiy  to  have,  to  hold,  is  not  difficult  to  discern. 
From  thence,  by  regular  gradations  of  change,  we  trace 
our  way  to  hea/ig,  heavy,  difficult  to  hold  up ;  and  so, 
tropically,  liecvflicy  heavy,  sorrowful ;  heavignes,  sorrow ; 
while  in  another  direction  the  same  hehhaiiy  to  elevate, 
gives  origin  to  hefeUy  the  eaves  or  elevated  part  of  a 
house,  and,  finally,  to  heheny  heofeiiy  i.e.,  heaven,  the 
highest ;  just  as  in  Scotland  the  Danish  lofter  has 
been  converted  into  the  lift,  t.e.,  the  sky,  the  visible 
heavens. 

If  the  links  in  this  chain  are  not  forged  by  fancy,  they 
serve  as  the  clue  to  a  range  of  et3rmological  wanderings 
as  widely  contrasting  the  opening  with  the  close,  as  those 
through  which  the  great  Italian  ranges  in  the  visions 
of  his  Divine  Comedyy  and  ending  as  if,  madder  than 
Hamlet,  we  did  not  "  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw" 
(i.e.,  hermhaw,  a  heron)  ;   for  the  hawking  cry  with 
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RetnziKEi^  frooi  this  iUastrarive  iligrvscdou.  imd   tiie 
n^€etk>iks  wiiicfa  the  pviinitiTe  Xew  has  sugg^'StiHl  :  witJi 
glighthr  Yaiying  fixing  the  same  woixl  Wlongs  to  tho 
Mest  and  most  modem  of  the  £urope:m  huigiiagos.  mul 
has  supplied  to  our  own  such  tiopieal  od^uH>ts  as  k\mhu\ 
lionize^  and  /iV>i<^  of  that  modem  breeil  for  which  Oarlvlo 
suggests  that,  " in  such  lion-soincSy  might  not  carh  lion 
be  ticketed,  as  wine-decanters  are  V     But  tho  liou  was 
also  native  to  the  area  of  the  Semitic  hmguagos,  tmd  \\\\& 
its  separate  names,  as  though  it  had  In'oomo  known  to 
them  apart  from  those  Eastern  loaditios  in  whioh  tho 
IndoEuropean  parent  race  and  language  had  thoir  ori»»:iu. 
The  Hebrew  atyeh  or  an\  Syriac  an/o,  aiv  ilosi  riptivts 
accordincr  to   their    derivation   from   the   Hohrow   vorh, 
ii/rih,  to  tear,  to  rend  ;  though  tliis  might  sooni  u  ucod- 
less  process  of  invei'sion,  where  the  sound  is  not  wilhoiil 
its  suggestive  mimicr}\     But  of  the  origin  of  the  (V>|)(i(^ 
mouee,  a  lion,  there  ean  be  no  doubt.     It   is  (lie  same 
designation   as  has  had   its  independent  origin    in    (lie 
EngUsh  nursery,  from  the  lowing  of  a  cow ;  and  is  indeccl 
nearly  the  repetition  of  the  mimetic  \tW,  with  llir  lahial 
instead  of  the  dental.     Traces  of  a  similar  indrpriidnil 
origin  of  many  words  of  the  (\)ptic  vocahulaiy  aiv  lull 
of  interest  for  us  ;  for  some  of  these  are  recovered  IVoin 
the  most  ancient  graven  records  on  the  nioimnn'nls  of 
Egypt.      AViien  Thoth,  who  was  tlie   god   of  Idlrr.i,  lir.;| 
appeared   on  the  earth,  there  was  a  tradition,  accordiu;' 
to  Plutarch,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  liad   no   l.ni 
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guage^  but  only  uttered  the  cries  of  animals,  until  he 
taught  them  speech,  as  well  as  writing.  The  cry  of  the 
Egyptian  ibis  stiU  repeats  its  ancient  name  of  hippep. 
By  some  curious  association  of  ideas,  it  furnished  to  the 
Egyptian  the  symbol  of  speech.  Thoth,  the  god  of  letters, 
had  the  ibis  for  his  sacred  animal,  and  is  represented  as 
the  ibis-headed  deity  ;  and  fix)m  its  name  come  the  Coptic 
hap,  judgment^  hop,  to  conceal,  in  reference  to  wisdom, 
secret  or  hidden  knowledge.  The  illustrations  of  names 
imitating  the  cries  of  animals,  which  the  language  of  an- 
cient Egypt  supplies,  are  equally  numerous  and  striking. 
Take  as  examples  :  7nou£e,  a  Hon  ;  ehe,  a  cow ;  htor,  a 
horse  ;  eoo,  an  ass ;  tthor,  a  dog  ;  chaoo,  a  cat ;  rurr  and 
eshau,  a  pig  ;  phin,  a  mouse  ;  croor,  a  frog  ;  petepep,  a 
hoopoo ;  meni,  a  swallow ;  djadj,  a  sparrow ;  hojf,  a  ser- 
pent Many  other  words  expressive  of  actions  or  qualities 
had  their  origin  in  the  Egyptian  language  by  the  same 
natural  process  of  imitation,  as :  oivodjioedj,  to  masticate ; 
thophtheph,  to  spit ;  omk,  to  swallow  ;  kradjkradj,  to 
grind  the  teeth;  rodjredj,  to  rub;  teltel,  to  let  water 
drip ;  sensen,  to  sound,  etc. 

Such  illustrations  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  us,  derived 
as  they  are  from  the  language  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and  one  of  the  most  primitive  of  all  known  himian 
tongues.  They  might  be  multipUed  fix)m  many  sources ; 
and  in  the  comparison  of  languages,  the  independent 
origin  of  words  of  closely  corresponding  sound  and  ap- 
proximating significance,  serves  to  illustrate  how  all  lan- 
guage may  have  had  its  being.  The  Latin  tonitru  and 
taurus  are  both  imitations  of  grave  prolonged  sounds, 
though  the  latter  is  derived  and  has  its  counterpart, 
whether  independently  or  not,  in  various  languages, — 
Greek,  ravpty;',  Syriac,  tauro;  Clialdee,  tora;  Arabic,  taur. 
The  Sanscrit  fvan  may  be  assigned  to  a  Uke  origin,  and 
thereby  also  its  Latin  form  canis.     So  also,  as  we  have 
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the  primitive  Sanscrit  tjio,  for  mother,  Preacott  remarks 
ua  the  Mama  Oello,  or  Eve  of  the  PvruWans,  among 
whom  iruima  signified  mother,  nvaniaconos  matron ;  as 
among  the  Greeks  we  find  the  corresponding  iiatma  ^\e 
of  Natisikaa,  in  the  Odyssey.  Nor  is  the  Penivian  mmna 
a  Bolitaiy  example  of  the  first  simple  word  of  the  Eng- 
hah  nursery,  independently  employed  in  centuries  and 
repona  equally  remote.  Among  the  Tlatakani,  an  Atha- 
pHscan  tribe,  maino.  signifies  father,  and  naa  mother ;  but 
in  other  languages  the  former  i-etains  the  feminine  signifi- 
cation. The  Navajo,  niah  ovsho-mah  ;  the  Weitapek,  ma- 
Biiw ;  the  Arapahoe,  tuinah  ;  the  Sioux,  enah ;  Tuscarora, 
ena :  Kenay,  anna;  Adahi,  amunie ;  Guinau,  atmna ; 
and  the  Esquimaux,  atmima,  are  all  suggestive  of  the 
same  primitive  origin  as  the  English  mamma;  for  they 
are  not  mere  dialectic  changes  of  one  root-word.  The 
Goinaus  are  of  South  America,  the  Navajo  Indians  belong 
to  New  Mexico,  the  Sioux  to  the  remote  North-west,  and 
the  Esquimaux  to  the  Arctic  circle,  wliile  totally  diverse 
vocabularies  intervene.  The  natural  connexions  which 
the  mind  still  perci.-ivt/s  bi.'twecd  {■riijiin  r^ound^  iiml  pen- 
aations,  were  doubtless  greatly  more  numerous  in  the 
earliest  condition  of  language  ;  and  are  more  readily  per- 
ceived wliere  man  lives  chiefly  in  direct  connexion  with 
the  external  world.  Unimpressible  as  the  Indians  appear, 
I  have  been  interested  in  observing  that  the  interjectional 
vahie  of  the  long  and  short  vowel  sounds,  which  seems 
to  be  instinctively  appreciated  in  all  languages,  is  fully 
rect^pised  by  them.  Ah !  Eh  !  Oh  !  Oo  !  h^las,  alas  ; 
bah,  pah,  ha-ha,  he-he,  pshaw,  ho-ho,  so-so,  poh,  umph, 
ngh,  hugh,  etc.  ;  these,  and  the  like  inarticulate  sounds, 
in  which  the  Indians  largely  indulge  when  excited,  as  in 
their  dances,  are,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material  of  language, 
with  an  instinctively  recognised  and  unvarying  signifi 
cance.     Some,  at  least,  of  the  consonantal  sounds  iia^c 
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their  distinctive  significances  no  less  clearly  traceable  in 
the  comparison  of  the  representative  utterances  of  wholly 
independent  languages. 

In  the  illustrations  derived  from  the  nomenclature 
adopted  by  the  European  colonists  of  the  New  World,  we 
see  the  re-adaptation  of  the  vocabularies  of  one  continent 
to  the  natural  objects  peculiar  to  another  and  essentially 
different  one.  This  process  is  seen  reversed,  when  we 
turn  to  the  native  Indian  languages.  In  them  the  ani- 
mals introduced  from  Europe  have  almost  invariably 
received  a  descriptive  name.  The  horse  is  called,  in  the 
Cherokee,  sawquili^  the  pack-carrier,  from  \c-sa\vqui4a^ 
he  carries  a  pack.  In  the  Delaware  it  is  nanayanges^ 
the  animal  that  carries  on  its  back ;  in  the  Oiippewa, 
paibaizhikogunzhi,  the  animal  with  united  hoofs ;  and  in 
the  Dakota  it  is  rendered  by  a  compound  of  'sungka^  a 
dog,  the  only  native  beast  of  burden.  Hence  it  becomes 
'sungka-ivakayig,  the  spirit-dog,  or  marvellous  beast  of 
burden.  In  such  terms  the  contrast  is  obvious  to  the 
simple  original  forms,  all  probalJy  traceable  to  an  ono- 
matopoeic root,  e.g.,  Stmscrit,  apvah,  imro^;,  equiis,  horse. 
We  thus  perceive  how,  by  such  a  process,  a  number  of 
words  may  be  called  into  existence  by  the  presence  of  a 
single  new  object.  The  Indian  languages  abound  in  de- 
scriptive names,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  those  of  Asia, 
and  indeed  none  more  so  than  the  Sanscrit,  which  has  a 
multitude  of  names  for  animals  descriptive  of  their  ap- 
pearance, habits,  cries,  etc.  But  examples  of  self-origi- 
ginated  words,  derived  from  the  observation  of  natunil 
sounds,  no  less  clearly  prove  that  the  New  World  has  its 
own  native  root-words  also.  The  following  examples  of 
Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Mississaga  onomatopoeia  will 
suffice  to  illustnite  this  part  of  the  sulyect,  as  developed 
in  the  Algonquin  dialects  : — 
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aj  b  hand  dmlig  ^oiuc  fton  grail 


woadpecfar»  wliidi  wepeatB  tUi  monad  iboMl 


tte  cbamon  qiotted  woodpedrar ;  to  ediad  from  tim 
it  BikBi  ift  slrildiv  a  tne  with  ilB  UJL 
Cdfc  hni  6iw,  a  mall  owl,  wUdi  npeatethecfyyoA-isdUtiaUMWoodi 


fdUMfaM^  AeUnejaj. 

Odb  jttM  yg  dbfci,  tfaeimtML 

flUkjfOMAJbMMM,  the  gnlL 

^■dU^  a  ajg^trhftwlL 

Jfiwalfc  Jiait-00%  a  kind  of  onue  which  finqnQBts  maahjr  |4flmi^  «^ 

makoi  this  aoand,  with  a  diolmi^  oy^  is  the  ataaJiiip. 
JToHMMio  cttw  iflf,  the  homming-biid. 
S3Ke4f^igq^  the  nittlfimahft. 
Pe^keWf  the  l^nz,  or  wild-oit 
KoO'bfbtk,  the  aow. 
Pak4Mh^ah-iwdnj  the  oock  or  heiL 
Au-ko-ge-aan,  the  frog. 
Dend-daiy  the  boll-frog. 
Pav^patirhi^nay^  the  gruBbopper. 

In  all  those  names  the  n  has  the  French  \}WUxxui:hiXioth 
as  in  matin.     The  corresponding  evideurx-  of  th'^  orr/m 
of  expressions  for  inanimate  things  by  tij<>  wijjj*;  ps'^jt-h^ 
of  imitation,  is  still  more  interefciiug,  a>j  iJJu«t;-jtivi'  of  t}j< 
indejjendent  grcjwth  and  expan^fion  of  I'duirxy^nt-^,     'y)i\}> 
pwfth,  to  smoke  tobaccc*.  only  oocurc  in  cojjjjk^ujj^J  v.  o;ri>. 
2^  Ijiccji-gun,  a  Xo\jii/^:A:/ij'yiyii ;  HfivJi^nn^j/tfyfjh,  J  ;;x/j  out  oi 
toliacco.     The  noise  of  wave*^.  on  the  waUi,  o;  ^W-uiw* 
tht-niselves  against  the  rock^,  if?  f^JJe^l  •Ui/th^fvj'i^ftu^l,- 
hih.  i.e..  the  lake  roars.     The  imJlativc-  i^.urjO.  y/W/.  •' 
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sufficiently  apparent  It  is  made  to  form  a  part  of  the 
name  of  tlje  gull,  the  cry  of  which  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  the  waves ;  and  is  modified  to 
express  other  noises,  as  paicsh-ke,  it  bursts  with  heat.  As 
the  wind  travels  through  the  forest,  it  produces  difierent 
sounds,  according  to  the  character  of  the  trees.  In  the 
pine  forest  it  is  a  melancholy,  prolonged  gush,  and  is 
thus  expressed  :  mah-dworyaund'ah-gah'ShL  This  is 
appKed  to  the  wind  when  sweeping  through  all  trees  the 
foUage  of  which  is  perpetually  green,  as  the  hemlock, 
cedar,  and  pine ;  but  when  it  sways  the  forest  branches 
of  the  maple,  beech,  and  oak,  it  is  maJi'diva'hi-viah'gah' 
shi.  So  also  the  Indian  says,  gaus-kwa,  it  makes  a  rust- 
ling noise ;  tchuh-tchu-mo,  he  sneezes ;  gweesh-gwa-shiy 
he  whistles ;  he  makes  a  noise  with  the  hand  on  the 
mouth,  is  sah'Sah-qua ;  it  hails,  sah-sah-gun ;  he  coughs^ 
oo-soo-soO'dum,  To  laugh  is  hah-psh,  to  cry,  muh-to^h ; 
and  many  sounds  pertaining  to  the  arts  and  usages  of  the 
European  intruders  have  given  rise,  in  hke  manner,  to 
the  requisite  additions  to  the  Indian  vocabulary ;  as  tit- 
tO'tah-guiiy  a  beU  ;  paush-ske-zi-gun,  a  gun. 

These  examples  of  self-originated  elements  of  language 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  force  of  that  earliest 
notice  of  the  divine  gift  of  speech  to  man,  when  every- 
thing that  had  life  received  from  him  its  name.  In  this 
first  employment  of  human  speech,  one  primeval  source 
of  the  root-words  of  language  seems  to  find  its  illustra- 
tion in  full  accordance  alike  with  d  priori  probabilities 
and  with  later  experience.  For  in  whatever  form  that 
intellectual  endowment  was  bestowed,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  all  philological  analyses  to  conceive  that  the  pro- 
genitors of  our  race  received  at  the  beginning  a  latent 
vocabulary  of  arbitrary  but  definite  vocid  utterances,  fitted 
for  intuitive  adaptation  to  every  subsequent  revelation, 
alike  of  the  external  universe  and  the  world  of  thought. 
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learning  each  other's  notes ;  and  so  the  writer  proceeds :  - 
"  Why  should  it  be  different  with  men  ?  Why  should  not 
the  different  races  of  men  have  originally  spoken  distinct 
languages  as  they  do  at  present,  differing  in  the  same 
proportions  as  their  organs  of  speech  are  variously  modi-  ~ 
fied  ?  And  why  should  not  these  modifications  in  thdr  . 
turn  be  indicative  of  primitive  differences  among  them?" 
That  man  has  within  himself  not  only  the  faculty  of 
vocal  utterance,  which  is  the  tnie  equivalent  of  the  voice 
of  the  lower  animals  :  but  also  that  power  of  evolution 
of  an  intelligent  language  by  which  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  other  men,  which  is  his  grand  distinction 
among  animated  beings,  is  unquestionable.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  be  shown,  in  pre\dous  pages,  that  language 
is  not  primarily  the  arbitraiy  association  of  articulate 
sounds  with  specific  ideas,  but  that  probably  aU  primitive 
root- words  had  a  recognised  relation  between  sound  and 
sense.  This  even  extends  to  the  separate  phonetic  elements 
of  words ;  so  that  the  choice  of  these  appears  to  have  a 
certain  fitness,  only  now  preserved  to  us  in  the  mutilated 
fragments  of  primitive  speech  surviving  in  existing  lan- 
guages. From  the  ideas  set  forth  above,  it  further  fol- 
lows that  many  root-words  have  been  independentiy 
added  at  later  stiiges,  and  in  younger  languages  under 
process  of  development.  The  innate  and  primary  sig- 
nificance of  articulate  soimds,  however,  maintains  its 
influence  throughout ;  and  in  innumerable  cases  corre- 
sponding sounds  have  been  chosen  to  express  independ- 
ent, yet  related  ideas,  in  different  languages.  But  it  \s 
a  grave  error  to  confound  this  unity  of  sound  with  the 
analogies  of  grammatical  structure  by  which  the  affinities 
of  languages  have  been  traced  ;  and  it  is  no  less  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  contrast  between  the  harsh  gutturals 
of  the  Red  Indian,  and  the  soft  vocal  modulations  of 
the  cultured  European,  presents  any  true  analogy  to  the 
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on  the  organs  of  speech ;  and  once  more  illustrates  hsm  - 
indispensable  it  is  to  keep  the  intellectual  elements  evef   - 
before  us  as  an  essential  part  in  the  natural  history,  m^ 
well  as  in  the  civil  history  of  man.     "  The  phenomenon  ^ 
of  the  organs  of  speech  yielding  to  social  or  moral  infln* 
ences,  and  losing  the  power  of  repeating  certain  sound% 
was  prominently  observable  amongst  the  Normana     No 
modem  French  Gazette  writer  could  disfigure  EngliA  .. 
names  more  whimsically  than  the  Doomsday  Commia^ 
sioners  of  William  the  Conqueror.     To  the  last,  the  Not- 
mans  never  could  learn  to  say,  *  Lincoln ; '  they  never 
could  get  nearer  than  *  Nincol '  or  *  NicoleJ  "  ^ 

Nevertheless  the  phenomena  presented  to  the  nataiat  • 
ist  by  the  American  variety  of  man,  as  well  as  by  the  . 
allied  species  of  animals  suggesting  comparisons  widi 
others  of  the  same  genus  in  Europe  and  Asia^  have  taken 
strong  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  gifted  American  student  J 
of  science  above  referred  to :  in  whose  processes  of  " 
induction,  philological  affinities  and  the  grammatical 
structure  of  languages  are  of  small  accoimt.  As  one 
curious  collateral  illustration  of  a  phase  in  the  organic 
elements  of  language,  the  arguments  of  Agassiz  daun 
special  notice  here,  as  the  ingenious  speculations  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  scientific  naturalists  of 
America.  In  his  latest  contribution  on  this  subject  he 
observes  :  "  Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  affinity 
of  languages^  by  those  who  insist  on  the  primitive  unity 
of  man,  as  exhibiting  in  their  opinion,  the  necessity  of  ft 
great  affiliation  between  all  men.  But  the  very  same 
thing  might  be  shown  of  any  natural  family  of  animals : 
even  of  such  families  as  contain  a  large  number  of  di»- 
tiDct  genera  and  species.  Let  any  one  follow  upon  a  map 
exhibiting  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  bears^  the 
cats,  the  hollow-horned  ruminants^  the  gallinaceous  birds^ 

^  Palgrave,  Hitftory  of  Normandy  and  England,  vol.  L  p.  703. 
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of  the  cat  embraces  along  with  a  labial  consonant  the   - 
whole  range  of  vocalic  sounds,  mi-a-e-o-Uy  but  so  alao   - 
does  the  familiar  noise  of  the  door  swinging  slowly  bn  "~ 
its  hinges.     The  vocal  sounds  of  the  human  voice  can  be 
executed  with  an   organ  stop,  for  they  are  produced  - 
mainly    by   the    breath    being    expelled    through   the 
throat   and   mouth,    lengthened    or   shortened  by  the 
lips  according  to  the  required  note.     So  also  the  same 
organs  of  soimd,  when  employed  in  whistling,  can  be    . 
made,  like  the  artificial  pipe,  to  imitate  all  the  varied 
notes  of  singing-birds.     But  the  finch  transferred  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lark,  or  the  cuckoo  reared  in  the 
nest  of  the  linnet,  does  not  lose  its  own  notes  for  those 
of  its  companions  ;  as  the  English  child  reared  in  France 
or  Italy,  or  stolen  by  the  wild  Indian  of  the  American 
forestji^  acquires  the   speech   of  its   nurse,  and  unless 
trained  in  its  utterances,  loses  its  own  mother  tongue. 

The  bray  of  the  ass,  though  an  act  of  volition,  is  no 
intellectual  effort,  such  as  the  most  foolish  of  human 
speech  is.  If  the  ass  will  utter  its  voice  it  cannot  choose 
but  bray ;  and  no  training,  but  only  a  complete  change 
of  its  organs  of  soimd,  could  enable  it  to  low  like  the  ox, 
or  mew  Uke  the  cat.  There  are  indeed  well-known  ex- 
ceptions, for  we  can  teach  the  parrot,  the  starling,  and 
one  or  two  other  birds,  to  imitate  certain  words,  and 
even  sentences  :  that  is,  to  utter  a  few  consecutive  sounds 
of  the  human  voice.  In  other  words,  we  can  so  far  super- 
add speech,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  to  the  inarticulate 
utterances  of  their  vocal  organs ;  but  we  cannot  give 
them  language.  Language  pertains  alone  to  him  who  is 
not  only  divinely  endued  with  the  breath  of  life,  but  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding. 
"According  to  my  fullest  conviction,*'  says  William  Hum- 
boldt, "  language  must  be  regarded  as  naturaUy.  inherent 
in  man,  for  it  is  altogether  inexplicable  as  a  work  of  bis 
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UDdirrsitauJing  in  its  simple  cousciousuess.  Wr  are  iionr 
the  l»ettor  for  allowing  thousands  and  thousands  oi  voars 
f«»r  its  invention.  There  could  Ik*  no  invention  of  hin 
guage,  unless  its  tyjx*  ah-eady  existed  in  the  human 
uii«lerstanding.  Man  is  man  only  hy  means  of  .speech, 
liut  in  oi\ler  to  invent  speech,  he  must  be  already  man." 
It  L«  onlv  bv  concei\"ing  an  ine\itable  rehition  between 
the  innate  faculties  or  intelleetual  instincts  of  the  liuman 
mind,  an«l  the  consti-uctional  elements  peixading  all  Ian 
.i:uas;:e5,  that  we  can  aci'ount  for  the  remarkable  structural 
•  onsistency  and  comprehensive  subjection  to  grammatical 
law.  reiotrnisiible  in  the  lancniages  of  rude  unlettereil 
trilx\s.  The  vocabularies  of  languages  are  complex,  in- 
cf'n>istent,  and  frequently  lawless,  and  as  we  trace  them 
l«ack,  they  are  found  to  proceed  from  veiy  divei*sc* 
?*.»urces  ;  but  the  further  we  follow  up  any  lauguagi* 
towanls  a  conceival»le  beginning,  the  moiv  fun,  ci»m- 
I'lvte,  and  consistent  its  gi'ammatical  forms  i>rove  to  be. 
Tlii<  alone  seems  sufficient  to  confute  the  idea  of  man  s 
••riihn  by  develojunent  from  any  inferior,  unintclliofni 
■rlt/r  of  animated  beings.  Such  a  conception,  to  which 
- -ii;t.'  modern  theories  of  science  so  stron<i;ly  tcml,  ]»rc- 
-  ;j-j"v^es  an  animal  devoid  of  speech  ;  and  as  intclh'ct 
'iiv.n^i  on  it  in  its  first  stage  of  development  into  tin' 
iv.iH.ninjLT  ami  rellccting  being,  its  nriginally  limited 
I'MWors  nf  utt<*rancc  giadually  extend  their  com]):iss,  and 
iinmiairo  would  thus  be  the  slow  prodm*t  of  etlort,  prac- 
::«■••.  iiud  cultun*.  On  such  a  thcorv  the  «lct;ichcil  cl(»- 
ii.onr-  (»f  a  vocabulary  would  bo  the  first  ]»riMlu<t  ;  and 
■  ;•■  s«-i»-ntiH''  n.-lations  of  the  grammatical  tniins  <»f  l.in- 
;:.i;eji-  would  j)ertain  only  to  its  latest  stages,  ;in<l  in  tln'ir 
!:]'»«:  jM.-rfected  c(»ndition,  to  written  languji^i-s.  Hut  the 
\-iv  <»jipo.site  is  the  case  ;  justifying  the  inl'crenct:  that  I 
.:ij  intilliLfcnt  mind,  and  an  undei-stanilinii;  endowed  ■ 
'■.\\\  tin;  fi»rms  anrl  laws  of  structure  involved  in  tlic 
V'-i..  I.  r 
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most  perfect  condition  of  language,  were  endowmenta 
of  primeval  man  :  fitting  him  for  developing  the 
associative  relations  of  soimd  into  a  vocabulary  ex- 
panding with  his  growing  knowledge  and  intellectual 
requirements: 

Such,  then,  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  conception  of 
the  primeval  occupation  of  man.  Preeminent  among 
created  beings,  with  the  full  compass  of  vocal  utterance, 
the  type  of  language  present  in  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  the  most  delicate  sense  of  association  between 
his  ideas  of  the  external  world,  its  forms  and  aspects,  and 
articulate  sounds  :  it  was  an  intellectual  instinct  for  him, 
replete  with  delight,  thus  to  associate  his  ideas,  by  a  fine 
sense  of  fitness,  with  articulate  speech.  Such,  accord- 
ingly, is  the  work  in  which  we  find  the  first  man  engaged, 
as  the  sacred  narrative  discloses  to  us  the  earliest  glimpse 
of  him,  enteiing  on  his  terrestrial  domain  as  the  lord  of 
the  whole  inferior  creation  ;  before  the  solitude  of  Eden 
presented  to  him  a  companion  endowed  mth  correspond- 
ing gifts,  with  whom  he  could  exchange  intellectual  con- 
verse. Such,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  no  unmeet  occupation 
for  him  who  there,  surrounded  by  the  exhaustless  supplies 
of  a  luxurious  climate,  needing  no  superfluous  ornament 
of  dress,  no  busy  loom,  nor  weapons  for  war  or  the 
chase ;  no  palace  wherein  to  dwell ;  no  temple  made 
with  hands  wherein  to  worship  : 

"  In  naked  majesty  seemed  lord  of  all. 
And  worthy  seemed." 

Looking  at  the  origin  of  language  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess here  suggested,  it  is  obvious  that  its  unity  may  be 
too  strongly  insisted  on  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
unity  of  race ;  for  the  perception  of  the  natural  signifi- 
cance of  articulate  sounds,  though  blunted,  is  by  no 
means  lost  The  exclamatory  use  of  nearly  all  the  vowel 
sounds  has  a  universally  recognised  significance.     The 
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root-word,  we  have  seen  to  how  great  an  extent  the  lan- 
guage may  be  enriched  by  its  oflfshoots. 

But  while  this  theory  of  the  primary  origin  of  language 
is  at  variance  with  that  idea  of  unity,  which  would  seek 
to  trace  back  the  whole  multiform  vocabularies  of  the 
world  to  one  common  source  ;  it  by  no  means  conflicts 
with  the  scientific  recognition  of  the  grammatical  affinities 
of  languages,  whereby  the  closest  relations  may  be  trace- 
able in  their  construction,  with  only  a  small  percentage 
of  words  in  common.     Such  is  the  relationship  subsisting 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Sanscrit,  though  the  latter 
was  a  dead  language  before  the  former  acquired  its  in- 
sular life  ;  or  again,  the  contrasting  correspondence  trace- 
able between  certain  of  the  languages  of  India,  with  a 
grammatical  structure  purely  Tamul,  and  vocabularies 
chiefly  Sanscritic.     Names  of  things  and  the  vocal  equi- 
valents of  ideas  are  transitory,  when  compared  with  tiie 
grammatical  construction  of  a  language.    The  vocabulary 
is  exposed  to  every  arbitrary  change  and  foreign  intru- 
sion.    Whatever  affects  the  use  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
be  it  climate,  acquired  habits,  or  imitation  of  novel  arti- 
culations, inevitably  leads  to  some  change  in  the  words  ; 
so  that  instances  are  common,  of  mutually  intelligible 
dialects  of  one  language  becoming  in  a  few  generations 
independent  foreign  tongues.    The  vocabulary  has  broken 
down,  with  trifling  resistance  to  the  transforming  influ- 
ence of  external  forces.     Among  the  American  Indian 
languages  this  is  peculiarly  noticeable ;  and  is  commented 
upon  by  the  French  Jesuit  Fathers,  as  occurring  within 
their  own  knowledge  among  Canadian  tribes.     But  amid 
all  this  instability  of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  seemingly 
chance  and  lawless  changes  of  a  language  adapting  itself 
to  the  commonest  wants  of  the  uncultured  savage  :  yet 
the  grammatical  structure  survives,  as  in  that  of  the 
Lenni-Lcnap^  or  Delaware  Indians,  with  its  rich,  regular, 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  PRIMEVAL  TRANSITION :  INSTINCT. 

A  PRIMEVAL  "stone  period,''  preceding  the  earliest  dis- 
covery of  metallurgic  arts,  appears  to  underlie  the  most 
ancient  traces  of  European  civilisation,  and  according  to 
recent  discoveries  carries  back  the  evidence  of  man's 
presence  in  Europe  to  ages  long  prior  to  the  earliest 
glimmering  of  a  historic  dawn.  Some  "  invisible  things 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  thereby  clearly  seen, 
being  imderstood  by  the  things  that  are  made."  And 
how  grand  are  the  promises  of  coming  revelations  in  re- 
ference to  man,  which  such  glimpses  disclose.  "  To  every 
thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose 
imder  heaven."  Through  the  unmeasured  vistas  of  the 
past  they  move  onward  with  measured  and  beautiful 
progression.  Man  existed  in  the  purposes  of  God  through 
countless  ages,  before  the  world,  with  all  its  teeming  life, 
was  animated  with  new  life  by  his  presence  ;  and  know- 
ledge also  for  man  has  tarried  its  appointed  time.  Let- 
ters, arts,  numbers,  maritime  discovery,  the  invention  of 
the  great  mechanical  powers,  the  evolution  of  the  great 
intellectual  disclosures,  astronomy,  gravitation,  geology, 
and  ethnology  itself,  have  each  had  their  time  to  be  bom, 
and  were  each  an  impossibility  till  then.  And  what  are 
these  but  glimpses  of  what  is  yet  to  be  revealed  ;  stimu- 
lants to  exertion,  encouragements  to  hope  :  and  also 
fresh  proofs  of  man  s  immortality,  since  time  is  so  inade- 
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Bat  ethnological  science  bears  a  much  oIivht  n^huion 
to  the  researches  of  the  geologist  thiin  to  tho  invivsti^n- 
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of  its  system  of  classification.  In  atmlyin^  tho  natural 
history  of  man,  a  great  point  is  gained  if  wo  ran  i^Hlali- 
Ush  the  fact  that  in  certain  stages  of  hin  mu*ial  iliwi^lup 
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arts,  and  to  these  stages  we  give  tho  nunio  of  flu*  •*Hh»iM« 
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Period."  Also,  it  is  of  value  to  note  the  characteristics 
developed  by  the  introduction  of  metallurgy ;  and  as  a 
very  important  stage  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  use  of 
copper  and  its  simplest  alloy,  this  is  designated  the 
"  Bronze  Period."  Finally,  the  most  abundant  and  prac- 
tically useful  of  all,  iron,  is  discovered  and  brought  into 
use ;  and  the  period  of  transition  between  that  of  eth- 
nological archaeology  and  authentic  written  history  is 
termed  the  "  Iron  Period."  But  these  are  ethnological, 
not  geological  periods,  and  diflfer  widely  in  their  applica- 
tion from  the  latter  ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  should 
be  fully  perceived,  in  order  to  avoid  needless  conflict 
with  the  labours  of  the  antiquary,  or  any  appearance  of 
slighting  his  valuable  but  diverse  researches.  Each  study 
has  its  own  legitimate  functions,  though  also  they  have 
necessarily  somewhat  in  common.  The  Roman  antiquary, 
as  we  have  seen,  admits  that  there  is  something  poetical 
"  in  talking  of  an  age  of  stone,  or  an  age  of  bronze,  or 
an  age  of  iron,  but  such  divisions  have  no  meaning  in 
history,  which  cannot  be  treated  as  a  physical  science/' 
But  neither  ethnology  nor  archaeology  advance  any  pre- 
tence to  being  history  ;  nor,  indeed,  can  Roman  antiqui- 
ties claim  to  be  so,  though  they  have  a  more  direct 
relation  with  it  in  such  limited  sense. 

When  we  turn  to  the  learned  volumes  of  the  classical 
antiquary,  the  main  subjects  of  investigation  are  inscrip- 
tions :  religious,  military,  sepulchral,  and  miscellaneous. 
The  very  brick  has  its  written  record  stamped  on  its 
Then  comes  the  ruined  villa,  w4th  its  personal  ornaments, 
domestic  utensils,  mural  paintings,  and  fictile  ware,  all 
of  them  occasionally  inscribed.  Next  follow  the  rich 
stores  of  the  numismatist,  supplying  a  consecutive  chron- 
icle of  illustrated  historical  incidents.  These  are  just  as 
much  written  chronicles  as  any  mediaeval  manuscript. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  more  minute,  accurate,  and 
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History  attempts  to  reply,  with  her  imperfect  and  frag- 
mentary additions  to  the  sacred  record  of  pristine  ages ; 
but  for  the  world's  primeval  history  Nature  also  has  her 
recorded  revelations,  though  for  well-nigh  six  thousaoid 
years  they  lay  unheeded  or  misread.  Yet  the  recoids  of 
that  geological  history,  pertaining  to  epochs  long  pnor 
to  the  chronologist's  date  of  the  beginning  of  time,  axe 
not  less,  but  more  trustworthy  than  the  great  masB  of 
historical  chroniclea 

It  is  not  the  attribute  of  a  large  and  liberal-minded 
student  to  disparage  other  branches  of  study,  becanae 
they  differ  from  his  own.  Geology  and  arch^logy  am 
but  successive  links  in  the  same  great  chain  of  reasoniiig^ 
The  earliest  data  of  the  archaeologist  are  found,  where 
those  of  the  geologist  draw  to  a  close,  in  the  debatable 
land  of  the  later  alluvial  formations ;  and  in  so  far  aa 
history  is  the  social  biography  of  nations,  these  chapters 
of  our  race's  childhood  and  early  youth,  which  thus  fol- 
low in  uninterrupted  sequence  after  the  closing  pages  of 
the  geologist,  are  no  less  interesting  and  important  to  ua^ 
as  a  race,  than  the  youthful  records  of  the  individual 
poet,  philosopher,  or  hero,  which  often  supply  the  key  to 
all  that  renders  biography  most  worthy  of  study.  The 
further,  indeed,  our  researches  are  pursued  into  the  pre- 
sent, the  more  are  we  impelled  to  aim  at  an  ampler 
knowledge  of  the  past ;  for  ethnology  and  history  alike 
afiirm,  with  an  authority  that  will  not  be  gainsaid,  that 
some  races  of  the  human  family  prove  themselves  bom 
to  dominion ;  while  others  seem  to  have  been  ever  de- 
stined to  the  yoke  of  servitude,  or  but  to  hold  possession 
of  their  appointed  lease  of  earth,  until  some  chosen  De 
Gama  or  Columbus  has  revealed  their  secret,  and  the 
supplanter  summons  them  to  give  place. 

Into  some,  at  least,  of  the  questions  which  ethnology 
and  archaeology  are  originating,  it  must  be  the  province 
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appearing  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  earliest  and 
true  primeval  condition  of  man  was  a  stone-period : 
that  is  to  say,  one  devoid  of  metallurgy  ;  and  that  his 
mechanical  arts  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  But  that 
he  was,  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  savage,  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  far  from  being  a  legitimate  conclusion.  The 
degradation  of  his  moral  nature,  and  not  the  absence  of 
the  arts  which  we  associate  with  modem  luxury  and 
enterprise,  made  him  a  savage.  The  Arab  sheikh,  wan- 
dering with  his  flocks  over  the  wild  pastures  of  the 
desert,  is  not  greatly  in  advance  of  the  Indian  of  the 
American  forests,  either  in  mechanical  skill  or  artistic 
refinement ;  yet  the  Idumean  Job  was  just  such  a  pas- 
toral Arab,  but,  nevertheless,  a  philosopher  and  a  poet^ 
far  above  any  who  dwelt  amid  the  wondrous  develop- 
ments of  mechanical  and  artistic  progress,  in  the  ancient 
cities  of  the  Tigris  or  the  Euphrates.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred,  however,  as  appears  by  some  writers  to  be  done, 
that  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race,  and  each  of 
its  separate  divisions,  is  afiirmed  to  disclose  a  regular 
succession  of  periods — Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron,  or  how- 
ever otherwise  designated, — akin  to  the  organic  dis- 
closures of  geology  ;  or  that  where  their  traces  are 
found,  they  necessarily  or  invariably  imply  such  an 
order  in  their  succession.  The  only  true  analogy  be- 
tween the  geologist  and  the  archaeologist  lies  in  this, 
that  both  find  their  evidence  imbedded  in  the  earth's 
superficial  crust,  and  deduce  the  chronicles  of  an  other- 
wise obliterated  past  by  legitimate  induction  therefrom. 
The  essential  and  radical  difference  between  the  palaeon- 
tologist and  the  ethnologist  lies  in  this,  that  tiie  one 
aims  at  recovering  the  histoiy  of  an  unintelligent  and 
purely  instinctive  division  of  extinct  organic  life  ;  the 
other  investigates  all  that  pertains  to  a  still  existent, 
intelligent  being,  capable  of  advancing  from   his  own 
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ast  condition,  or  returning  to  it,  nnder  the  most  diverse 
itemal  circumstances.  Excepting,  therefore,  the  na- 
Mie  of  their  evidence,  and  their  mode  of  u?intr  it,  all  i:? 
contrast  rather  than  comparison. 

Amid  that   \^ondrously  diversified    series  ••f  organii' 
t<m«rs  which   pertains  to  the  studies  of  the  cre'il'>jn>t, 
tkere  appears  at  length  one,  "the  beauty  of  tht^  w^.irld, 
Ae  paragon   of   animals,"^  made  in  tlie  imiige  of  Gcni  : 
abeiucr  capable  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  ekvatii.m, 
•  of  wondrous  design,  and  with  a  capacity  for  transmitting 
experience,  and   working  out  comprehensive   plans  by 
the  combined  labours  of  many  successive  gL-nenstinus. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  analogy  to  any  of  the  inferior 
orders  of   being.      The  ant  and  the  beaver,  the  coral 
zoophyte  and  the  bee,  display  singular  ingL-nuity  and 
powers  of    combination ;    and  each  feathered    songster 
builds  its  nest  with  wondrous  forethought,  in  natm-e  s 
appointed    season.      But   the   instincts  of  the   inferior 
orders  of  creation  are  in  vain  compared  with  the  devices 
<»f  man,  even  in  his  savage  state.     Their  most  iuf^oiiious 
works  cost  them  no  intellectual  effort   to  acquire   the 
•  raft,  and  experience  adds  no   im])rovements  in  all  the 
continuous  labours  of  the  wonderful  meclianicians.    Th«' 
h:aver  constnicts  a  dam  more  perfectly  than  all  the 
^^'.r^i  achievements  of  Innnan  inf]jenuitv  in  the  fnnnatioii 
••f  breakwaters,  and  builds  for  itself  a   hut   wliirh  the 
author  of  the  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Ronwn  Empiir 
justlv   contrasts   in   architectural   skilf  with  the    ludrr 
<i\v<;llinor  of  the  Asiatic  Tartar.     The  bee,  in  forniiiiji;  its 
'•»41.  solves  a   mathematical  problem  which  has  taski'J 
tti'.-  labours  of  acutest   analvsts.      But    each    iiii^-eniniis 
aniticer  is  practising  a  craft  which  no  master   taughl, 
itijj  to  which  it  has  nothing:  to  add.     The  woiulnais,  iu 
>Tinctive,  livincj  machine  creates  for  itself  the  liii»*lie^-t 
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pleasure  it  is  capable  of,  in  working  out  the  art  with 
which  it  is  divinely  endowed  ;  and  accomplishes  it  with 
infallible  accuracy,  as  all  its  untaught  predecessors  did, 
and  as/  without  teaching,  each  new-born  successor  will 
do.  To  such  wondrous  architects  and  artists  histoiy 
does  not  pertain,  for  their  arts  knew  no  primeval  con- 
dition of  imperfection,  and  witness  no  progress.  Of 
their  works,  as  of  their  organic  structure,  one  example 
is  a  sufficient  type  of  the  whole.  The  palaeontologist's 
relics  of  preadamite  life  have  been  designated  by  one 
popular  geologist,  "  The  Medals  of  Creation  f  and  the 
term,  though  borrowed  from  the  antiquary,  has  a  signi- 
ficance which  peculiarly  marks  the  contrast  now  referred 
to  between  the  objects  of  study  of  the  geologist  and  the 
archaeologist.  Like  the  several  medals  struck  in  the 
same  die,  the  multitude  of  examples  of  an  extinct 
species,  each  exquisitely  sculptured  coral,  and  every 
cast  of  a  symmetrical  sigillaria,  repeat  the  same  typical 
characteristics.  One  perfect  example  is  an  unfailing 
type  of  all,  and  the  cabinets  of  a  thousand  collectors 
may  present  the  like  illustrations  of  extinct  organic  life. 
The  palaeontologist's  one  perfect  example  of  an  extinct 
species,  is  for  every  purpose  of  science  a  specimen  of 
all  examples  of  such ;  even  as  the  naturalist's  histoiy 
of  one  specific  zoophyte,  ant,  or  beaver,  is  the  history  of 
all ;  and  the  poet's  fancy  may  be  accepted  as  literally 
true,  that — 

"  All  the  winged  habitants  of  paradise. 
Whose  songs  once  mingled  with  the  songs  of  augels, 
Wove  their  first  nests  as  curiously  and  weU 
As  the  wood  minstrel  in  our  evil  day 
After  the  labour  of  six  thousand  years.**  ^ 

But  with  the  relics  of  human  art,  even  in  its  most  primi- 
tive and  rudimentary  forms,  it  is  far  otherwise.     Each 

*  Montgomery,  Ptiican  Igland. 
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called  his  name  Seth.     And  to  Seth,  to  liim  also,  . 
he  had  Kved  an  hundred  and  five  years,  there  was 
a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  Enos.     Then  began 
to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord.     And  J^ 
lived  after  he  begat  Enos  eight   hundred   and   sr- 
yeai-s,  and   begat  sons   and    daughtei-s.      And   all 
days  of  Sctli  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve  years :  . 
he  died." 

It  is  the  world  before  the  flood  :  a  mystery  to  ^ 
yet  not  altogether  perhaps  without  its  existing  recor 
Tlie  apparent  antiquity  of  the  disclosures  of  human  . 
in  the  drift  point  to  some  unperished  memorials  ol 
time  coeval  with  the  generations  of  antediluvian  ] 
triarchs ;  and  when  science  has  recovered  so  much 
ivference  to  protozoic  life,  who  shall  pretend  to  lin. 
the  possible  disclosures  lelative  to  eras  thus  compai. 
tively  modem  !     Works  wrought,  like  the  ark,  in  goph^ 
wood,  and  the  fragile  beauties,  pen-hance,  of  a  luxi 
riously  developed  ait,  such  as  the  sensuous  refinemei. 
of  later  generations    has   begotten    amid  the   grosser 
sensualities,  have  perchance  all  perished  ;    but  hidde; 
chronicles  have  recently  been  revealed  to  us,  so  ampl; 
disi)lacing  a  seemingly  triumphant  oblivion  of  old  cen 
turies,  that  the  oldest  cannot  be  undoubtingly  asserteci 
to  be  utterly  beyond  recall. 

But  let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  those  various  and 
very  diverse  disclosures  relative  to  man  s  primitive  con- 
dition of  undeveloped  ingenuity  in  mechanical  science 
and  metallurgic  knowledge.  And  firat,  in  seeming 
chi-onological  order  ai-e  those  discoveries  pertaining  to 
the  transitional  common  ground  of  geology  and  archseo- 
log}^ :  the  human  aits  in  the  drift,  or  in  ossiferous  caves^ 
among  the  bone^  of  strange  orders  of  beings  hitherto 
su[)posed  to  have  been  extinct  long  anterior  to  the  ex- 
istence of  man.     In  the  ancient  alluvial  deposits-  -  most 
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centuries  before  it  could  become  the  grand  arena  of 
deeds  tliat  live  associated  on  the  historic  page  with  the 
names  of  Agricola,  Edward,  Wallace  and  Bruce,  of  Mon- 
trose, Cromwell,  and  Mar.  Its  history  dawns  in  an  era 
of  geological  mutiition  ;  yet  not  more  so  than  such  aa  is 
now  at  work,  in  the  grand  solemn  march  of  unwearying 
Time  in  other  and  neighbouring  historic  lands.  It  is  a 
type  of  the  changes  which  were  working  elsewhere,  and 
gradually  transforming  that  strange  post-tertiary  micro- 
cosm into  the  familiar  historic  Britain  of  this  nineteenth 
century. 

From  an  examination  of  its  detritus  and  included 
fossUs,  and  from  the  disclosures  of  the  peat-mosses,  we 
learn  that,  at  the  period  when  the  British  Isles  were 
taken  possession  of  by  their  first  colonists,  the  coimtry 
must  have  been  almost  entirely  covered  with  forests, 
and  overrun  Ijy  numerous  and  strange  races  of  animals 
long  extinct.  In  the  deposits  of  marl  that  underlie  the 
accumulated  peat-bogs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  found 
abundant  remains  of  the  fossil  elk,  an  animal  far  ex- 
ceeding in  magnitude  any  existing  species  of  elk  or  deer. 
Its  bones  have  been  found — at  Walton,  in  Essex,  for 
example, — associated  with  skeletons  of  the  mastodon, 
and  in  the  diluvimn  at  Folkstone,  with  numerous  teeth, 
jaws,  and  detached  bones  of  the  extinct  rliinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus, hyena,  fossil  ox,  etc. ;  yet  little  doubt  is  now 
entertained  that  the  elk  was  contemporaneous  with  prim- 
eval man  in  the  British  Isles.  Groups  of  skeletons  have 
been  discovered  crowded  together  in  a  small  area,  as  at 
Curragh,  in  Ireland,  with  the  antlers  Ij'ing  thrown  back 
on  the  shoidders,  as  if  a  herd  of  elks  had  sought  refuge 
in  the  marshes,  and  perished  floundering  in  the  morass. 
Some  of  their  bones  are  still  in  so  fresh  a  condition,  that 
the  marrow  in  them  has  been  described  as  having  the 
appearance*,  of  fre.sh  suet,  and  burning  with  a  clear  flame. 


«  , 
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ttane  halriiBl^  flmt  anow-hndi^  and  fiagmentB  of  pofr- 
iBjlunre  been  found  with  tliew  wkeletrnw^  under  chcmn- 
that  hsveabondandy  ntiafied  geoIogiBta^  as  well 


of  their  eontenqMianeoiiB  depoeitum ; 
«1  stin  fbrther  evidence  aeeoui  to  ezhifait  this  gigantie 
dk  as  an  object  of  the  chaa^  and  a  aonice  of  pEindtive 
fnd  and  dothing.  Pro&aaor  Owen,inhi8^n^M&J^a89ti 
Mnmmnh^  has  diapnted  Dr.  Hart's  snpposed  example  of 
■  dk  lib  maifced  with  the  woond  of  an  anow ;  bat 
ftofcasm  Jamieson  and  Dr.  Mantell  note  the  more  inter* 
Citing  disooveiyy  in  the  ooonty  of  Cork;  of  a  human 
body  <*yliiiinftil  from  a  manhj  Boil,  beneath  a  peat-bog 
devm  &efe  thicL  The  soft  parts  were  converted  into 
ad^ocire^  and  the  body,  which  was  Ihns  still  in  good 
fnservation,  was  enveloped  in  a  deer-skin  of  soch  laige 
fiawnsons^  as  to  lead  to  the  opinion  that  it  belonged  to 
Aeestinct  elk.  Whether  or  not  the  latter  conclnsion 
cm  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  probability,  there  appear 
to  be  little  jnst  groonda  for  doubt  that  this  now  extinet 
ipecies  was  coeval  with  the  aborigines  of  the  British 
Uands.  In  the  same  recent  formation  have  been  found 
abundant  traces  of  animala  having  a  special  interest  in 
relation  to  our  present  subject,  as  not  only  adapted  for 
the  chase,  but  suitable  for  domestication.  Of  the  ancient 
firitiBh  Bovid{B,  the  remains  of  the  great  fossil  ox  {Bos 
primigeniiui)  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  Scotland.  One  skull,  in  the 
Kitish  Museimi,  from  Perthshire,  measures  a  yard  in 
length,  and  the  span  of  the  horns  is  forty-two  inches. 
Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  refers,  in  the  Geological  Observer, 
to  the  discovery,  in  various  submarine  forests,  of  foot- 
(Hrints  mingling  with  those  of  the  deer,  and  which  he 
conceives  may  have  been  those  of  the  great  fossil  ox. 
Of  its  existence  contemporaneously  with  the  British  alx>- 
rigines  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,,  for  its  bones  havc'^ 
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been  found  in  British  tumuli,  and  even  mingling  witter 
Roman  remains.  ^o 

The  evidence  supplied  by  the  ossiferous  caves  of  Eng^i 
land,  as  of  the  continents  of  Eiirope  and  America,  is  full:-; 
of  interest  from  corresponding  revelations.      Kirkdab/.. 
Cave,  near  Kirkby  Moorside,  Yorkshire,  has  acquired  a. 
special  celebrity  from  the  description  and  illustration  of  •; 
its  contents,  given  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  his  Reliquim'^ 
DiluviancBy  in  connexion  with  a  diluvial  theory  subse*  ^ . 
quently  abandoned.     But  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torbay,  has 
been  already  referred  to,  not  only  as  one  of  the  richest 
depositories  of  British  fossil  camivora,  but  also  as  having  \ 
yielded  no  less  remarkable  traces  of  primitive  human  L 
arts.     When  first  examined,  its  roof  was  clustered  with  t 
the  pendant  cones  of  stalactite,  and  the  floor  thickly 
paved  with  concretions  of  stalagmite,  beneath  which  lay, 
hermetically  sealed,  the  prized  relics  of  the  geologist  and  j 
archaeologist,   safe   alike  from   distiirbance  and  decay,  i 
These  have  been  minutely  described  in  the  Cavern  iJe-   i 
searches  of  the  Rev.  J.  MacEnery,  by  whom  it  was  first 
explored.    From  the  accumulated  relics  of  this  ossiferous 
cavern,  so  rich  in  evidence  of  that  common  transitional 
ground  on  which  the  geologist  and  the  archaeologist  meet^ 
have  been  recovered  many  of  the  later  palaeontological 
specimens  which  now  enrich  the  British  Museum  ;  and 
to  its  disclosures  both  Buckland  and  Owen  have  acknow- 
ledged obligations  for  some  of  their  most  important  data. 
But  the  archaeological  evidence  is  not  less  important 
Intermingled  with  fossil  remains  of  species  of  the  rhino- 
ceros, cave-hyena,  great  cave-tiger,  cave-bear,  and  oilier 
extinct  mammalia  in  unusual  abundance,  lay  numerous 
relics  of  human  art,  not  only  indicating  the  ancient 
presence  of  man,  but  proving  that  he  also,  as  well  as 
some  of  these  extinct  camivora,  had  found  there  a  homa 
His  tools  of  bone,  like  others  found  on  many  primitive 
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1  sites,  exhil>l't  tlie  most  mfantile  soe?  cf  ntli- 
ly  art.  Fragments  of  sun-baked  nms^  an-i  rooikiai 
)f  slate  of  a  plate-like  fozm,  were  a^EtKiaud  wiih 
'aces  of  rude  culinaiy  ptaeticts,  iQuftzadv^  .jf  ibe 
and  tastes  of  tHe  primeval  sarage.  Brok^a  pctterr, 
ed  bones,  cliafcoal,  and  asbes,  showed  where  the 
1  of  the  allopliylian  Briton  had  si'vA :  and  aL:<ig 
iJiese  lay  dispeiBed.  the  flints,  in  all  coc'litioni.  from 
winded  rnt^ai*,  as  it  came  out  of  the  chalk,  thioadx 
irious  stages  of  progress,  on  to  the  finlshcii  anow 


^ 


!u\s  ai\<l  hatchets  ;  while  small  flint-chips,  an^i  pKirtiiiliV 
<hl  flint-blocks,  thickly  scatten.tl  through  rh.-  ^  -il  .^.>n-^d 
'  ini\icate  that  the  ancient  British  troglo-lytc  ha-i  th-vr-: 
ls  Workshop,  33  well  as  hi.s  kitchen,  an'l  wr.p!ji'ht  ti.-; 
iw  material  of  that  primeval  slone-peri-fi  into  th-r  r:- 
ui:-ite  tools  ami  weapons  of  the  chase,  ^'■■r  w.-re  in'ii- 
ations  wantinfr  of  the  spceiti':  food  of  man  in  the  remote 
■ra  tbus  nvalleil  for  us.  Besi'Ies  accumulated  Ix-nes, 
i'.me  at  least  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  near  the  moutli  nt 
l1i.-  cave  a  number  of  shells  of  the  mussel,  limp'-t,  an<l 
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oyster,  with  a  palate  of  the  scams,  lay  heaped  together,  - 
indicating  that  the  British  aborigines  found  their  preca* 
rious  subsistence  from  the  alt<imate  products  of  the  ehase  ; 
and  the  spoils  of  the  neighbouring  sea. 

Such  traces  of  aboriginal  life  in  the  British  cave-  ' 
dwellers  of  Torbay,  closely  correspond  with  those  ob-  ^ 
served  in  exploring  some  of  the  remarkable  artiBdal 
caverns,  or  Scottish  Weems.  They  are  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  Prehistoinc  AnnalSy  and  need  not  be 
further  referred  to  here,  except  for  one  more  inde2 
they  serve  to  furnish  of  primitive  tastes.  A  remarkable 
example  of  these  subterranean  stone-dwellings  at  Sav- 
rock,  near  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  was  situated,  like  the 
natural  Torbay  cavern,  close  to  the  sea-shore.  The  ac- 
cumulated remains  of  the  charcoal  and  peat  ashes  of  the 
long-extinguished  hearth  lay  intermingled  with  bones  of 
the  small  northern  sheep,  the  horse,  ox,  deer,  and  whale, 
and  also  with  some  rude  implements  illustrative  of  primi- 
tive Orcadian  arts  ;  while  a  layer  of  shells  of  the  oyster, 
escallop,  and  periwinkle,  the  common  whelk,  the  pur- 
pura, and  the  Hmpet,  covered  the  floor  and  the  adjacent 
ground,  in  some  places  half  a  foot  deep.  Of  these,  the 
hmpet,  though  common  on  the  coast,  formed  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole,  while  the  periwinkle  was 
the  most  abundant.  The  relative  accumulations  of  the 
other  shells — difiering  as  they  did  from  the  present  ratio 
of  the  various  moUusca  on  the  neighboming  shores, — in 
like  manner  furnished  some  slight  index  of  the  culinary 
taste  of  the  aboriginal  Briton  in  those  long-forgotten 
centuries. 

It  is  cimous  and  instructive  thus  to  note  even  so  small 
a  matter  as  the  tastes  of  the  rude  barbarian  Briton,  for 
they  supply  a  means  of  comparison  between  the  very 
diverse  races  of  the  British  Islands  in  remotely  ancient 
and  modern   times.      The  periwinkle  is  now  annually 
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shipjN^r<l  in  lareo  rjii-mtitie*  fr.«m  iL*-  S.  *:>!  ■■...*:-.  :* 
sii|i|»ly  th'-  luiirki-t-?  of  tLt-  Rriiir-h  m-  :r-  >•!>  :  .:_  .  ■.:  *:.• 
m*-.-tiiij;r  «»f  the*  Briii-li  As^v-intion  u:  I^'j'?-^::-  i:.  l-.'T.  i 
|iii|K-r  was  rea«l  Inrforo  tli»r  z-H^k-Ln-v;!  =*/  ::  i..  :•:.  .i:.j  :  • 
*lif»w  that  fiiu-h  is  tb-?  ^loinaij'i  f'-r  :h:"i:  :.-'".  un:-.-  il  .^i--. 
ikit  it  is  in  JuDpiT  of  Kvii^^  t-x:in».i:--;  •:l  :!•:  l::-i 
c«ja>t?. 

liy  such  fa<:r^  the  remo:-.-  ]»:4-:  is  b:- -i-:.:   ;r.  ■  r„  •-- 
iut-.i  iiitiniatv  rL-lati'-n   vrita  th-  ]»:->-:-::    r.L '.   ■■    :.   .:. 
iuiin«rrs  <•.»  aj»}«:ii'-iiT]y  rrivi;.]  i-.^  :Lv  :.:  •-    .>  :•:-.:-.'.  r- 
ofth-;  ]»al:ii».'  In-iwevii  tLv /'•"'• /^>»    ■   ';  "  ■   -l  1  :..     7    "• 
//f^ ..,,». ///,*.  wi.'  iL.'T'.'Ot  a  C'-rT'-T-j^iL '•.-:.•-  •-;:"■-■:.  :: 
'■I  iLv  ni'le  a1»'tiiir5j.:j]  s-iV;.:;:.-     lI  ::.■■  ■iv..:::-- 
^^ax•t!i  ff  the  Ilriii-L  liierr"]'.::- :  :i_   -j:.  •  v- :_  :.  -■   ::  "- 
;-  ;i  |t"jiiilar  fji v. .iiritv.  an  1  :.  -:  r>  ;.       v- :•  .    .-..  -..  y. 
tlut  tli«_'  jK.'n\viuki-.  .-jii-l  i:]>o  ::-•>  I.cr^'-:  i"  -  ■  •- 

'"m   or  wavf'.l  wh'.-lk.  uiv  :n:>r:-.-i   i:.:     L.:- .  :-   .-- 
L'.iih'jrvl  on  the  So'iti-ii  uii'l  Ir>L  '    :.-:-- 
At  Skani.  ij'-:ir  x\:r  L-.-us*/  rf  ^k  ....  ::.  ::.■■  "'--:  :-:" 
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be  remarked,  are  rare  in  Orkney.     They  now  occur  • 
at  two  places,  Deersound  and  Frith,  the  nearest  of  w 
is  eight  miles  distant  from  Skaill ;  while  the  osteolo{. 
remains  which  accompanied  them  arc  those  of  long 
tinct  Orkney  mammals.     There  is  no  tradition  eitht 
the  deer  or  the  boar  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  imless 
names  of  the  Deemess  headland  and  the  neighboui 
sound  be  assumed  as  topographical  memorials  of 
presence  of  the  former  within  Norse  or  Saxon  time& 
is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  to  conceive  of  the  existei 
of  such  fercje  naturce  for  any  length  of  time,  within 
small  an  area,  after  the  occupation  of  these  ishrnds  b} 
human  population. 

Such  are  mere  indications  of  a  class  of  evidence  alii 
abundant,  and  now  readily  accessible,  relative  to  tl 
ancient  traces  of  man  and  his  arts,  in  the  British  drif 
To  those  have   now  to  be  added,  ^vithout  material] 
affecting  the  beaiings  of  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  di? 
coveries  made  by  Mr.  Frere  in  Suffolk,  so  long  ago  as  ii 
1797,  of  flint  weapons  in  conjunction  with  elephant  re 
niiiins,  imbedded  in  gi^avel  overlaid  by  sand  and  brick 
earth,  at  a  depth  of  eleven  to  twelve  feet  from  the  surface. 
Some  of  these  weapons  are  presc^rved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^ 
and  are  described  in  a  n^ent  communication  to  that 
Society  by  3Ir.  Evans,  as  identical  in  form  with  those  on 
the  Continent.     "  They  present  no  analogy  in  form,"  he 
observes,  "  to  the  well-known  implements  of  the  so-called 
Celtic  or  stone-period,  which,  moreover,  have  for  the 
most  part  some  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  surface 
ground  or  polished,  and  are  frequently  made  from  other 
stones  than  flint.     They  have  indeed  every  appearance 
of  havmg  been  fabricated  by  another  race  of  men,"  and 
it  may  be  added  are  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as  well  as 
of  ruder  workmanship.      Since  renewed  attention  has 
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some  places  are  more  than  seventy  feet  deep.  The  con- 
struction of  an  esplanade  along  the  lake  shore  of  the  city, 
during  recent  years,  has  exposed  a  cutting  of  upwards 
of  two  miles  in  length,  and  averaging  seventeen  feet  in 
depth.  The  operations  thus  carried  on  have  laid  bare 
the  virgin  soil  of  the  most  populous  site  now  devoted 
to  the  civilizing  processes  of  European  colonization  in 
Upper  Canada.  In  one  case  only,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  did  any  trace  of  prior  human  presence 
appear.  At  the  depth  of  nearly  two  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, in  front  of  the  Parliament  buildings,  the  bones  and 
horn  of  a  deer  lay  amid  an  accumulation  of  charcoal  and 
wood  ashes,  and  with  them  a  rude  stone  chisel  or  hatchets 
There  were  no  precise  indications  that  these  relics  were 
of  great  antiquity,  or  indeed,  that  they  were  other 
than  modem ;  possibly  they  may  be  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Jacques  Cartier's  discovery  of  Canada ;  not  impossibly 
they  may  date  beyond  the  era  of  Columbus,  and  the 
intrusion  of  European  aggressors  on  Indian  hunting- 
grounds.  But  the  travelled  fossils  of  the  Toronto  drift 
are  of  a  very  different  era,  and  belong  to  the  Hudson 
river  group  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  like  the  mcks  on 
which  it  is  superimposed.  These  casts  of  Lower  Silurian 
fossils,  however,  are  no  index  of  the  date  of  the  greatly 
more  modem  drift  in  wliich  they  are  now  enclosed  ;  and 
which,  with  very  varying  organic  remains  embedded  in 
its  clay  and  gi-avel,  overlies  the  trae  fossiliferous  rocks 
of  Western  Canada ;  and  seems  to  make  of  its  long 
stretch  of  wooded  levels  and  gentle  undulations,  a  coun- 
try fitted  to  slumber  through  imtold  centuries  under  the 
shadow  of  its  pine-forests,  until  the  new-bom  mechanical 
science  of  Europe,  with  its  novel  applications  of  the 
metallurgic  arts,  provided  for  it  the  railway  and  the 
locomotive,  and  made  its  vast  chain  of  rivera  and  lakes 
a  highway  for  the  stcaml)oat.     With  such  novel  facilities 
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added  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  intruding  occu- 
panta^  the  whole  face  of  the  continent  is  in  rapid  process 
of  tzanafonnation ;  and  it  is  well,  ere  the  change  is  com- 
pleted, that  some  note  be  made  of  every  decipherable 
index  of  the  characteristics  of  a  past  thus  destined  to 
utter  obliteration. 

From  the  uncleared  wilds  that  still  occupy  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  south-eastward  through  the  great  lakes 
and  irrers  to  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  those  drift 
dqKmts  reveal  to  the  geologist  marvellous  changes  that 
have  transpired  in  that  extensive  area  of  the  North 
American  continent,  through  a  greatly  prolonged  period 
of  what  to  him  are  recent  times.  Along  the  low  shores 
Btietching  away  from  the  rapids  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to 
the  virgin  forest  of  Lake  Superior,  the  huge  granitic 
iwolders  lie  strewed  like  the  wreck  of  some  Titanic 
Babel ;  and  wherever  the  waves  of  the  St  Lawrence  re- 
open the  deposits  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley 
m  which  they  now  lie,  the  sea-bottoms  of  an  ancient 
ocean  are  revealed,  frequently  with  littoral  or  deep-sea 
shells  imbedded  at  different  levels  in  the  stratified  drift. 
But  remote  as  is  the  antiquity,  according  to  all  human 
chronology,  to  which  the  fauna  of  these  beds  of  marine 
detritus  belong,  the  palaeontologist  detects  among  their 
post-tertiary  fossils  the  phoca,  balsenoe  of  more  than  one 
species^  fishes^  articulata,  and  the  shells  of  many  mol- 
lusca  still  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  oceim  along  tlie 
northern  Atlantic  coasts.  The  period,  therefore,  wliich 
embraces  those  relics  of  ancient  life  is  the  same  to  whic^h 
man  belongs,  and  they  mark  for  it  one  of  the  phases  of 
that  last  transitional  era  during  which  the  earth  was 
l)cing  prepared  for  his  entrance  upon  it.  Since  the 
Datica,  fusus,  turritella,  and  other  marine  animals  of  the 
[Kwt-pUocene  period,  were  the  living  occupants  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley,  viist  changes  have  been  wrought 
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on  the  physical  geography  of  the  continent  The  rda- 
tive  levels  of  the  sea  and  land  have  altered,  so  as  to 
elevate  old  sea-margins  to  the  slopes  of  lofty  hills,  and 
leave  many  hundred  miles  inland  the  escarpments 
wrought  by  the  waves  of  that  ancient  sea.  The  con- 
ditions of  climate  have  undergone  no  less  important 
changes,  developing  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  new 
character  and  conditions  of  life  pertaining  to  this  bed 
of  an  extinct  ocean :  covered  with  successive  deposits 
of  marine  detritus,  and  then  elevated  into  the  regions 
of  sun  and  rain,  to  be  clothed  with  the  umbrageous 
forest,  and  to  become  the  dwelling-place  through  an- 
other dimly- measured  period,  of  the  wapiti,  the  beaver, 
and  the  bison;  and  with  them,  of  the  Iroquois,  the 
Huron,  and  the  Chippewa  :  all  alike  the  fauna  of  condi- 
tions of  life  belonging  to  a  transitional  period  of  the 
New  World  preparatory  to  our  own. 

Marvellous  as  are  those  cosmical  revolutions  belonging 
to  the  period  of  emergence  of  the  northern  zone  of  Ame- 
rica from  the  great  Arctic  Ocean  :  when  we  look  on  each 
completed  whole  the  process  appears  to  have  been  cha- 
racterized by  no  abnormal  violence.  Slowly  through 
long  centuries  the  ocean  shallowed.  The  deep  sea 
organisms  of  a  former  generation  were  overlaid  by  the 
littoral  shells  of  a  newer  marine  life,  and  then  the  tidal 
waves  retreated  from  the  emerging  sea-beach ;  until  now 
we  seek  far  down  in  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador  for  the  living  descendants  of 
species  gathered  from  the  post-pliocene  drift.  Thus  we 
see  in  the  living  natica,  fusus,  or  turritella  of  the  At-  • 
lantic  coasts,  the  lineal  representative  of  an  ancestry 
reaching  back  to  such  antiquity  as  renders  ephemeral 
the  boasted  pedigrees  of  Europe's  oldest  Norman  or 
Roman  blood  ;  while  by  the  corresponding  fossils  of  the 
post-tertiary  drift — ^which  to  the  common  eye  seem  in- 
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of  an  vnfiuniliar  finma,  and  also  a  floni^  oonte.mp(^rM)e<>)ia 
with  tlioBe  gigantic  mammifer^  but  which  aK>  iuohi()o 
both  maiine  azid  teirestnal  ^epxt^9ontati^T^  of  oxistini; 
qiedeB.  Co]Teq>onding  in  its  great  gt\>grrtpluo;^l  out- 
lines very  nearly  to  its  present  c<>ndition,  the  Amonoan 
ecmtinent  must  have  presented  in  no^'^rly  nil  it.s  o\hov 
characteristics  a  striking  contrast  to  its  mtnlorn  n8p<vt  : 
clothed  though  it  seems  to  us  in  primoval  Om^st,'*,  \\\u\ 
Bcaroely  modified  by  the  presence  of  man.  In  \\u'  \h\h\ 
pliocene  formations  of  South  Ciu»linn,  cxposo<l  i\\o\\g  \\\o 
bed  of  the  Ashley  River,  remains  of  tho  n^ognlhiM'imn, 
megalodon,  and  other  gigantii*,  oxtinrt  numnnjilM  orrtir, 
not  only  associated  with  existing  Hpo<*ioH  pcMMiliar  In  ilio 
American  continent,  but  also  ap])an»ntly  wilh  oIIhtm, 
hitherto  believed  to  have  boon  (l<>ni('Hti<*at<M|  and  inln» 
duced  for  the  first  time  by  modern  Knropran  <M»|i»ni.Mif*. 
But  stiU  more  interesting  for  our  prcwnt  |Mn|M>H«\  an 
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IK)ssibly  iiidiimting  the   contcm])orancous  existence 
some  of  those  strange  extinct  mammals  with  man, 
notices  of  remains  of  human  art  in  the  same  format 
Professor  Holmes,  in  exhibiting  a  collection  of  foi 
from  the  post-pliocene  of  South  Carolina,  before 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  remark 
"  Dr.  Klij^stein,  who  resides  near  Charleston,  in  digj 
a  ditch  for  the  purjwsc  of  reclaiming  a  large  swa 
dist*overed  and  sent  to  me  the  tooth  of  a  mastodon,  \ 
the  request  that  I  should  go  down  and  visit  the  phic( 
there  were  indications  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of 
animal  still  remaining  in  the  sands  which  underlie 
peat  IkhI.    Accordingly,  with  a  small  party  of  gentleu 
we  visited  the  doctor,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  obt 
ing  several  other  teeth  and  bones  of  this  animal, 
nearly  one  entiiv  tusk,  and  immediately  alongside  of 
tusk  discovered  the  fragment  of  pottery  which  I  hoL 
my  liimd,  and  which  is  similar  to  that  manufacturer 
the  ])resent  time  by  the  American  Indians."^  It  would 
l)e  ^Wse  to  found  hiisty  theories  on  such  strange  juxta 
tion  of  n^ics,  jx>ssibly  of  veiy  widely  separated  pe? 
The  Asliley  Eiver  has  channek*d  for  itself  a  course  th 
the  e<x\Mie  and  post-pliocene  formations  of  South  Ca 
and  wheri*  these  are  exposed  on  its  shores  the  fos? 
washeil  fii>m  their  beds,  and  become  minified  w 
remains  of  recent  indigenous  and  domestic  anim; 
objei*t3  of  human  art.     But  the  discover}^  of  D 
stein  was  made  in  excavating  an  undisturbed, 
logically   speaking,   a    comparatively  recent    fr 
The  tusk  of  the  mastodon  lay  alongside  of  the 
of  pottery,  in  a  deposit  of  the  peat  and  sands  of 
pliocene  IkmIs.     Immediately  underneath  lie  i 
posits,  rich  with  numerous  and  exceedingly  vai 
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assured  me  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement^  that  an 
Indian  flint  arrow-head  was  found  beneath  the  leg-bones 
of  this  skeleton,  and  four  similar  weapons  were  imbedded 
in  the  same  stratum."^  Another  remarkable  account 
preser\"ed  in  the  American  Joiumal  of  Sciencey  describes 
the  bones  of  a  ©mastodon,  with  considerable  portions  of 
the  skin,  found  in  JSIissouri,  associated  with  stone  spear- 
heads, axes,  and  knives,  under  circumstances  which  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  it  had  l)een  entangled  in  a  bog,  and 
there  stoned  to  death  imd  paitially  consumed  by  fire.* 
Such  contiguity  of  the  works  of  man  with  those  extinct 
diluvial  giants,  warns  us  at  least  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  any  supercilious  rejection  of  indications  of  man's 
ancient  presence  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old. 
If  the  evidence  is  inconsequential  or  untruthful,  future 
discoveries  will  not  fail  to  bring  it  to  nought ;  if,  on  the 
contraiy,  it  involves  glimpses  of  an  unseen  truth,  no 
organized  scepticism  wiU  prevent  the  ultimate  disclosm^e 
of  its  amplest  revelations. 

As  with  the  perished  herd  of  the  Irish  fossil  elk  in  the 
Curragh  bog,  tlie  remains  of  the  American  mastodon  have 
been  repeatedly  found  as  if  they  lay  undisturbed  since 
the  death  of  the  extinct  giant.  None  of  their  bones 
recovered  from  the  Big-bone  Lick  appear  to  have  been 
rolled  or  exposed  to  friction  ;  while  others,  discovered  at 
the  great  Osage,  which  runs  into  the  Missouri,  a  Uttle 
above  its  confluence  with  the  JSIississippi,  were  in  a  ver- 
tical position,  as  if  the  animal  had  been  engulfed  in  the 
mud.  Whether  or  not  those  huge  mammals  had  been 
known  to  man,  during  his  occupation  of  the  American 
continent,  as  his  living  contemporaries,  their  remains 
were  objects  of  sufficiently  striking  magnitude  to  awaken 
the  cimosity  even  of  the  unimpressible  Indian ;  and  tra- 

^  MantoU's  F<m\h  of  the  British  Museum,  p.  473. 

2  American  Jaurn.  of  Science  and  Art^,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  199,  Rrst  Series. 
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ditioDS  mm  eommoii  among  the  aborigines  of  the  forests 
'  relative  to  tiie  existence  and  destraction  of  the  strange 
moDster,  whose  bones  lie  scattered  over  the  continent 
fixna  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  M.  Fabri,  a  French 
offieer,  informed  Boffon  that  they  ascribed  these  bones 
to  an  animal  which  they  named  the  P4r^  aux  Bceufa. 
Among  the  Shawnees^  and  other  southern  tribes,  tiie 
belief  was  current  that  the  mastodon  once  occupied  the 
continent  along  with  a  race  of  giants  of  corresponding 
proportion^  and  that  both  perished  together  by  the  thun- 
derbolts of  the  Great  Spirit  Another  Indian  tradition 
of  Viiginia  told  that  these  monstrous  quadrupeds  had 
assembled  together,  and  were  destroying  the  herds  of 
deer  and  bisons,  with  the  other  auiTnals  created  by  the 
Great  Spirit  for  the  use  of  his  red  children ;  when  he 
slew  them  all  with  his  thunderbolts,  excepting  the  big 
boll,  who  defiantly  presented  his  enormous  forehead  to 
the  bolts^  and  shook  them  off  as  they  fell,  until,  being  at 
length  wounded,  he  fled  to  the  region  of  the  great  lakes^ 
where  he  is  to  this  day. 
The  first  notice  in  an  English  scientific  journal,  of  the 
I  •  fossil  mammals  of  the  American  drifts,  furnishes  such  a 
counterpart  to  the  Shawnee  traditions  of  the  extinct 
giants  of  the  New  World,  as  might  teach  a  lesson  to 
modem  speculators  in  science,  when  it  is  borne  in  re- 
membrance that  the  difficulty  now  is  to  reconcile  the 
discovery  of  works  of  human  art  alongside  of  the  fossil 
TnaTTiTTiRla  of  the  drift.  In  1712,  certain  gigantic  fossil 
bones,  which  would  now  most  probably  be  referred  to 
the  mastodon,  were  found  near  Cluverack,  in  New  Eng- 
land«  The  famous  Dr.  Increase  Mather  soon  after  com- 
municated the  discovery  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ; 
and  an  abstract  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  duly 
sets  forth  his  opinion  of  there  having  been  men  of  i)ro- 
digious  stature  in  the  antediluvian  world,  as  ])rovo(l  l)y 
VOL.  I.  " 
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tie  l»ones  and  leetL  which  he  judges  to  be  human,  "par- 
ticuLirly  a  u>oth,  wliich  was  a  verj'  large  grinder,  weighing 
four  pounds  ;md  three  quarters,  with  a  thigh-bone  seven- 
toiu  ft\=*t  long.  *^  They  wen?  doubtless  looked  upon  with 
no  little  sijistaetion  l\v  Dr.  Mather,  as  a  striking  confir- 
mation I'f  the  ^Ios^\ie  record,  that  "  there  were  giants  in 
those  dnys^"  To  have  doubt t^i  the  New  England  philo- 
sopher's oouelusions  might  have  been  even  more  danger- 
ous then,  than  to  Ivlieve  them  now.  Possibly,  after  the 
lapse  of  another  century  and  a  half,  some  of  our  own 
oonfustHi  minglings  of  religious  questions  with  scientific 
invest  iirat  ions  will  not  seem  less  foolish  than  the  ante- 
dilu\'ian  eiiuits  of  the  New  Enorhmd  divine. 

In  all  that  relates  to  the  history*  of  man  in  the  new 
world,  we  have  ever  to  reser\e  ourselves  for  further  tniths. 
Then-  an^  laniruajres  of  livinc]^  tribes,  of  which  we  have 
neither  voeabulaiy  nor  grammar.  There  are  nations,  of 
whose  physical  aspect  we  scarcely  know  anything ;  and 
aivas  where  it  is  a  moot  point  even  now,  whether  the 
ancient  civilisation  of  central  America  may  not  be  there 
a  living  thing.  The  ossiferous  caves  of  England  have 
only  revealed  their  wonders  during  the  present  century, 
and  the  works  of  ait  in  the  French  drift  lay  concealed  till 
our  own  day.  We  cannot,  therefore,  even  guess  what 
America  s  disclosun^s  shall  Ik\  Discoveries  in  its  ossifer- 
ous caverns  have  aln^ady  pointed  to  the  same  conclusions 
as  those  of  Europe.  A  cabinet  of  the  British  Museum  is 
filled  with  a  valuable  collection  of  fossil  bones  of  mam- 
malia, including  those  of  the  scelidotherium,  glyptodon, 
and  chlamydotherium,  as  well  as  of  extinct  camivora, 
obtained  bv  Dr.  Lund  and  M.  Claussen  from  certain  lime- 
stone  caverns  in  the  Brazils,  closely  resembling  the  osai- 
ferousr  caves  of  Europe.  The  relics  were  iml>edded  in  a 
reddish  coloured  loam,  covered  over  with  a  thick  stalas- 

*  Phtlositphical  Tranj*actiorUy  vol.  xxir.  p.  85. 
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the  American  continent,  accord  with  the  proofs  furnished 
by  the  multitude  of  independent  languages,  and  the 
diversity  of  types  of  race,  ninging  from  the  Arctic  circle 
to  the  most  southern  cape  of  TeiTa  del  Fuego.     But  it 
would  be  rash  to  assume  from  the  partial  e\'idence  yet 
obtained,  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  flint  arrow-heads 
with  the  mastodon  of  jMissouri,  the  jK)tteiy  with  the  bones 
and  tusk  of  the  same  animal  in  the  post-pliocene  of  South 
Carolina,  the  human  bones  in  the  rich  ossiferous  caverns 
of  the  Brazils,  or  the  flint  implement  recovered  from  the 
drift  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  unquestionable  evi- 
dences of  mans  existence  on  the  American  continent 
contemporaneously  Avith  the  extinct  mastodon  or  m^a- 
therium.     Antiquaries  of  England,  and  still  more  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  having  found  tobacco-pipes  of  the 
sixteenth   and   seventeenth   centuries  on  Roman  sitea^ 
along  with   pottery  and   other   undoubted   remains  of 
Roman  art,  have   hastily  concluded  that   the   peculiar 
American  custom  of  tobacco-smoking  was  a  classical  in- 
stitution ;  and  on  the  like  evidence  it  might  be  carried 
into  far  remoter  ages.      One  example,  specially  noted, 
records  the  discovery  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  in  sinking  a  pit 
for  coal  at  ]\Iisk,  in  Ap-shire,  after  digging  through  many 
feet  of  sand.     On  evidence  not  greatly  more  conclusive, 
a  New  Orleans  essayist  conceives  himself  justified  in  an- 
nouncing the  startling  statement,  that  "  fix)m  these  data 
it  appears  the  human  race  existed  in  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  more  than  57,000  years  ago."^     On  the  con- 
trary, even  the  startling  disclosure  of  works  of  art  in  the 
drift  of  France  and  England,  whatever  may  be  the  pre- 
cise antiquity  they  are  finally  destined  to  indicate,  still 
point  to  man  as  the  latest  among  the  works  of  creatioD. 
But  looking  at  the  primeval  traces  of  man  in  anotiber 
aspect,  they  all  concur  in  indicating  his  earliest  arts  to 

*  Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,  Tftp^ti  of  Afankitui^  p.  272. 
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paratively  circumscribed  area ;  for,  as  he  sajrs,  "  It  is  not 
in  the  least  a  matter  of  moral  significancy  whether  or  no 
the  deluge  by  which  the  judgment  was  eflfected  covered 
not  only  the  parts  of  the  earth  occupied  by  man  at  the 
time,  but  extended  also  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  Tahiti,  and 
the  Falkland  Islands."  But,  probably  more  have  been 
charmed  than  convinced  by  the  eloquent  ingenuity  alike 
of  his  "Mosaic  vision"  and  "Noachian  deluge."  And 
now  that  it  seems  almost  certainly  demonstrable  on 
archaeological,  and  also  on  geological  grounds,  that  the 
human  family  was  widely  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  at  the  earUest  possible  date  at  which  we  can  recon- 
cile chronologies  of  science  and  revelation,  possibly  some 
may  be  tempted  to  return  to  their  old  convictions,  that 
when  "  all  the  fountains  of  the  gi*eat  deep  were  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  rain 
was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  and  the 
waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth  ;  and  all 
the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were 
covered,"  that  it  actually  was  so.  In  reality,  however, 
we  must  be  content  meanwhile  to  accept  some  only  of 
the  most  obvious  deductions  frqm  what  are  as  yet  but 
partial  gUmpses  of  a  half-revealed  truth. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PROMETHEAN  INSTINCT:  FIRE 

No  incident  attending  tlie  diacoveiy  of  the  New 
World  is  more  significant  than  llie  aunple  evidence 
which  first  satisfied  Colmnbns  that  his  trackkas  path 
into  the  my  stmous  western  ocean  had  not  been  in  vain. 
The  son  had  once  more  descended  beneath  the  waves 
as  Golombns  took  his  station  on  the  poop,  and  his  eye 
ranged  along  the  dark  horizon,  when  suddenly  a  li^it 
glimmered  in  the  distance,  once  and  again  reappeared 
to  the  eyes  of  Pedro  Gutierrez,  and  others  whom  he 
summoned  to  confirm  his  vision,  and  then  darkness  and 
doubt  resumed  their  reign.  But  to  Columbus  alTwas 
clear.  Not  only  did  these  flitting  gleams  of  light 
reveal  to  him  certain  signs  of  the  long-wished-for 
land  ;  they  told  him  no  less  clearly  that  the  land  was 
inhabited.  There  is  something  singularly  significant 
in  tlie  old  Greek  myth  which  represents  the  Titanic 
son  of  lapetus  stealing  the  fire  of  Zeus  that  he  might 
confer  on  the  human  race  a  power  over  the  crude  ele- 
ments of  nature.  Man  is  peculiarly  fire-using.  The 
element  which  becomes  in  his  hands  a  power  that  con- 
trols all  the  others,  and  subjects  them  to  his  use,  is  an 
object  of  dread  to  the  lower  animals,  alike  amid  arctic 
snows  and  the  shadows  of  a  night-camp  in  the  tropics. 
Tlie  pmctice  of  fire-using  is,  moreover,  so  universal  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  primitive  instincts  of 
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man.  It  is  not  indeed  an  indispensable  assumption 
tliat  man  was  from  the  first  familiar  with  its  use,  or 
had  devised  for  himself  the  art  of  producing  fire.  On 
the  contrary,  his  supposed  ignorance,  during  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  the  world,  of  this  important  achievement 
of  human  intelligence,  has  been  employed  as  an  argu- 
ment in  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  cradle-land  of 
the  human  race  must  have  been  situated  in  a  climate 
where  his  unclothed  body  experienced  no  discomfort  in 
the  changing  seasons,  and  food  was  found  in  sufiicient 
abundance  to  supply  all  his  wants  without  being  sub- 
jected to  artificial  preparation.  The  more  elevated 
regions  of  the  tropics  appear  to  supply  those  requisite 
conditions  alike  in  the  Old  and  New  World ;  and  the 
traces,  in  the  primitive  arts  of  the  stone-period,  of  a  con- 
dition in  the  early  stages  of  many  nations,  during  which 
the  simplest  application  of  fire  for  any  purposes  of 
metallurgy  was  unknown,  has  been  thought  to  confiim 
the  idea  that  lengthened  periods  elapsed  before  man 
acquired  the  art  of  producing  fire.  M.  Flourens^  in 
reasoning  on  the  age  of  man,  affirms  that  his  primi- 
tive, natural,  and  instinctive  diet  is  frugivorous ;  and 
fi:om  this  he  also  infers  that  his  original  habitat  was  in 
w^arm  climates,  where  fruit  is  abundant  at  all  seasons. 
But  such  a  condition  of  life  was  incompatible  with  the 
difiusion  of  man  beyond  the  extremely  limited  regions 
which  supply  those  requisites  of  primitive  life.  Human 
intelligence  accordingly  achieved  the  art  of  producing 
fire,  and  learned  its  many  uses.  By  its  means  both 
vegetable  and  animal  productions  could  be  adapted  to 
his  wants  and  tastes  ;  and  thus,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  cooking,  man  acquired  an  artificial  and  omni- 
vorous diet/  When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  sacied 
narrative   for   the   first   glimpses   of  the   condition  of 

'  Floiironii,  De  la  Long^ciii  Hunmrne,  p.  127. 
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[  pnmeval  man,  we  find  Abd  laying  tlie  fiBiAagp  «f 
flock  oa  the  altar  of  aacrifiee ;  aa  once  -mmt^ 
andelaged  world  became  the  new  tbeane  of 
l]fe»  bumt-offeriiigs  smoked  on  the  akar,  aad  1^  av^iest 
saYour  of  a  typical  sacrifice  rose  up  with  the  aaaading 
flames^  while  the  covenant  of  earth's  harmoDkiaa  <yek» 
and  seasons  was  guaranteed  to  man. 

The  wide  interval  which  sepazxtea  man  fraai  tfe 
lower  animals  is  scarcely  leas  strikini^  MuaifejK  wlm 
we  draw  the  comparison  between  thm  azkd  lhk  nMt 
degraded  savage,  than  when  we  cuiiUjat  the  wtmAvMrn 
operations  of  animal  instinctp  with  the  SKuit  ntalwwl 
achievements  of  homan  inteDigenee.  It  is  the  iaEtenral 
between  instinct  and  reaaQn,  which  we  fsusDfA  iwasnif 
firom  clearly  defined  points  where  we  dbi  mmmtvilj  aay 
the  domain  of  the  one  ends  and  the  cdier  aaaoaM*  ita 
{dace ;  but  the  distinctiwis  between  whkh  we  eacdMt 
ndatake*  in  the  unerring  bat  mqivograHnre  metitvde 
of  instinctive  skill,  and  the  erring,  ^AmAsruuft,  aftd 
wayward,  but  tentative  and  finally  yrrj^/rmmxH  dSr/ru 
of  experience  and  reason.  We  wonder  at  the  Orai'e 
Creek  Mound,  an  artificial  earth-pyramid  of  fteveuty  f^^et 
in  height,  wrought  by  the  concerted  laU/ur  of  man  in 
America's  prehistoric  times;  and  the  great  yynmhi^ 
of  Gizeh,  most  stupendous  among  the  r^tru^rture^  tijat 
human  labour  has  ever  accomplished,  have  Wn  ranked 
among  the  world's  wonders  from  the  age  of  flerodr/tuu 
to  our  own.  But  what  are  the  largest  of  th'^se  works 
of  which  man  is  vain  compared  to  the  ajjt-hiJl*j  fd 
tropical  countries,  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  bigli,  which, 
in  comparison  with  their  Vjuilders,  are  as  if  men  were 
to  make  a  building  the  height  of  the  Andes  or  Himxilaya 
mountains/  In  his  savage  state,  indeed,  "  from  nature 
rising  slow  to  art,"  man  appears  at  each  succeeding  step 

1  Btoo^uud's  Dinlngmf*  on  JmslimeL,  ]•.  K*^^ 
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but  as  the  pupil  and  poor  imitator  of  instinctive  skill, 
with  blunted  perceptions  and  a  scantily  developed  imi- 
tative faculty  obeying  the  voice  of  nature  : — 

**  Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instruction  take  : 
Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive. 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave  ; 
Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail. 
Spread  the  thin  oars,  and  catch  the  driving  gale  ;  - 
Here  too  all  forms  of  social  union  find. 
And  hence  let  reason,  late,  instruct  mankind.*'^ 

Yet  when  we  have  exhausted  aU  our  admiration  of  the 
inimitable  arts  of  the  bee,  the  ant,  the  spider,  and  silk- 
worm ;  or  even  of  that  which  we  recognise  as  intelligence 
in  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  horse,  or  the  elephant :  we  are 
nevertheless  as  fully  prepared  as  ever  to  concur  in  the 
decision  of  Columbus  that  the  flaming  night-torch  of 
the  Guanahan^  savage  was  indisputable  evidence  that 
the  unknown  world  which  dawn  was  about  to  reveal 
was  the  habitation  of  man. 

The  lowest  form  of  humanity,  alike  intellectually  and 
physically,  has  been  thought  to  be  foimd  among  the 
Australian  aborigines,  yet  there  human  intelligence  had 
achieved  the  discoveiy  which  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tions of  all  possible  civilisation ;  though  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  proof  of  his  degraded  intellectual  condition, 
that  of  the  gift  which  the  ancient  Greek  believed  to 
have  been  stolen  from  heaven,  the  Australian  is  content 
to  trace  the  derivation  from   the  bandicoot^   a  small, 
sharp-nosed  animal,  not  imlike  the  Guinea  pig.    Accord- 
ing to  the  inconsequential  account  furnished  by  a  native 
Australian  of  the  first  acquisition  of  fire  by  man:— 
"  A  long,  long  time  ago  a  little  bandicoot  was  the  sole 
owner  of  a  fire-brand,  which  he   cherished  with  the 
greatest  jealousy,  carrying  it  about  with  him  wherever 

'  Poise's  EsHiy  on  Man,  EpUUe  iii. 
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,he  went,  and  never  allowing  it  out  of  lua  own  Hixjcial 
care ;  so  selfish  was  he  in  the  use  of  his  prize,  that  lie 
ohstinately  refused  to  share  it  with  the  other  an  i  main, 
his  neighbours  ;  and  so  they  held  a  general  couiieil, 
where  it  was  decided  that  the  fire  must  \hi  obtained 
from  the  bandicoot  either  by  force  or  strateg}-.  The 
hawk  and  pigeon  were  deputed  to  carry  out  tliis  res^Ju- 
tion ;  and  after  vainly  tr}^ing  to  induce  the  fire-fm7jer 
to  share  its  blessings  with  his  neighlxiurs,  the  pig'rou, 
seizing,  as  he  thought,  an  unguanlerl  moment,  made  a 
dash  to  obtain  the  prize.  The  bandicrxit  saw  tljat  affiiii-H 
had  come  to  a  crisis,  and,  in  desperation,  tlirew  the  fire 
towards  the  water,  there  to  quench  it  for  ever,  liut, 
fortunately  for  the  VJack  man,  the  sharp  eyed  hawk  wa>< 
hovering  near  the  river,  and  seeing  th':  fire  inW'iu*/  into 
\  the  water,  he  made  a  *iart  towards  it,  and  with  a  r.rrhVjt 
\  of  his  wing  kno<:ked  the  brand  inT  ov*:r  the  'rtr'rJjm  ixi^'i 
.-  the  long  ^Iry  grass  of  th^r  f}\}[jfj^\r.K  b^jiik  -^hi^rh  ir/jiXi': 
[  diately  ignited,  and  the  tianie-  -j.'r^r<:']  '.v-r  rh';  hrt-.  *M 
\  thecountn-.  The  bL':k  man  tiv.:.  i-.r.  *.:.-:  fi;-. 
■       it  wa<  jioo^l."' 

Th»r  •ii-*;»..vvr\-  of  •:.'■;  .;:;•*  ■'.:  ::'  .- 
moans  may  be  r-.:^-.:    ::-■  j   <-  -.:. :    f 
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discovered  island  of  the  New  World  were  armed  with 
mere  wooden  lances,  hardened  at  the  end  by  fire.  The 
most  civilized  among  the  nations  conquered  on  its  soil 
by  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  had  learned  by  the  same  means 
to  smelt  the  ores  of  the  Andes,  and  make  of  their  alloys 
the  took  with  which  to  quarry  and  hew  their  rocks,  to 
sculpture  the  statues  of  the  gods  of  Anahuac,  and  the 
palaces  and  temples  of  the  Peruvian  children  of  the  sun. 
Without  fire  the  imperfect  implements  of  the  stone-period 
would  be  altogether  inadequate  to  man's  necessities.  By 
its  means  he  fells  the  lofty  trees,  against  which  his  un- 
aided stone-hatchet  would  be  powerless,  and  he  must 
have  been  left  to  gaze  with  envy  on  the  superior  skill  of 
the  beaver's  woodcraft.  It  phiys  a  no  less  important  part 
in  preparing  the  log-canoe  of  the  savage,  than  in  pro- 
pelling the  wonderful  steamship,  by  means  of  which  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  New  World  have  become 
the  highways  ^f  migrating  nations.  Yet  fire  is  not  an 
indispensable  thing.  Men  have  hved  in  ignorance  of 
the  power  that  lay  within  their  reach,  or  of  the  means  of 
calling  forth  this  fire-demon,  when  known  to  them,  and 
making  him  their  obedient  slave.  The  islanders  of  the 
Ladrones,  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  could  not 
have  been  in  ignorance  of  fire,  for  their  islands  are  mostly 
of  a  volcanic  character,  and,  like  the  Terra  del  Fuego  of 
the  same  discoverer,  their  volcanoes  have  been  in  activity 
in  modem  times  ;  yet  the  savages  of  the  Ladrones,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  early  Spanish  voyagers,  thought 
fire,  which  they  had  never  seen  before,  a  devil  or  god 
that  bit  fiercely  when  it  was  touched,  and  lived  on  wood, 
which  they  saw  it  devour. 

The  fire-worship  of  the  Ghebirs  is  but  a  degraded  form 
of  that  homage  to  visible  divinity  with  which  man  wor- 
ships the  glorious  god  of  day,  and  bows  down  before  the 
heavenly  host.     Among  the  Aztecs  and  the  Peruvians, 
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fonned  into  beasts.  Meanwhile,  the  men  gathered  on 
the  terraced  roofs,  and  looked  forth  in  dread  suspense 
into  the  darkness.  The  flames  on  the  summits  of  the 
great  teocallis,  which  lighted  up  the  city  at  all  other 
seasons,  had  been  extinguished  ;  and  if  the  priests  failed 
to  rekindle  them,  it  was  beheved  that  the  night  must 
be  eternal,  and  the  world  would  come  to  an  end.  But 
dimly,  through  the  darkness,  a  spark  was  seen  to  ghmmer 
on  the  summit  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  from  thence 
it  was  swiftly  borne  to  the  great  temple,  towards  which 
the  gladdened  worshippers  turned  with  renewed  hope. 
As  the  sacred  flame  again  blazed  up  on  the  high  altar, 
and  was  distributed  to  the  other  teocallis,  and  thence 
among  the  people  at  large,  shouts  of  joy  and  triumph 
ascended  with  it  to  the  sky.  Feasts,  joyous  processions, 
and  oblations  at  the  temples,  were  prolonged  through  a 
festival  of  thirteen  days,  devoted  to  a  national  jubilee  for 
the  recovered  flame,  the  type  of  a  regenerated  world.^ 
The  long  interval  which  transpired  between  this  closing 
rite  of  the  great  cycle  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  it 
an  impressive  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Aztec  wor- 
shipper. He  who  witnessed  it  in  youth  saw  it  only  once 
again  as  life  drew  towards  a  close  ;  whilst  few  indeed  of 
all  who  rejoiced  at  the  renewed  gift  of  fire  could  expect 
to  look  again  on  the  strangely  significant  and  awful 
rite.  Compared  with  the  annual  miracle  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  crypt  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  to  which 
it  bears  some  resemblance,  the  great  festival  of  the 
Aztecs  was  replete  mth  significance  and  solemn  gran- 
deur, though  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  hideous 
sacrifices. 

The  Peruvian  sun-worshippers  preserved  the  harmony 
between  their  recurrent  festivals  and  the  true  solar  time, 
by  a  ruder  process  of  adjustment  than  that  which  was 

'  Clavigero^  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
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with  the  jutulaat  eb(Hit  of  his  vinshippers.     TbfA, . 
Tuiotts  rites  of  adoratKHi,  pr^wratioiis  •vcto.  nuuic 
rekindling  the  aaered  fire.     Bat  this,  with  the  Pcruvia 
was  d<Mie  by  a  pa-oces;  far  in  a^vanct;  of  that  nnaindl  ly 
the  Azt'-r  prii-^-Ts,      The  tcivs  <J  the  sun,  ccliriMo,!   into  ft 
focns  by  a  concave  spherical  mirror  of  polished  metal, 
wcac  made  to  inflame  a  heap  of  dried  cotton,  and  a 
nsma  waB-eacri£c8d  as  a  bumt-offering  to  the  sun.    Only 
in  tiie  case  of  the  eky  being  overcast  did  the  ]viii8ta 
resort  to  Mction  for  rekindling  tiie  altar  ;  but  the  hiding 
of  his  conntenance  on  that  occasion  by  the  god  of  clay 
was  only  regarded  as  less  ominous  than  the  extim-tion  of 
the  sacred  fire,  which  it  became  the  sacred  duty  of  tlui 
virgins  of  the  sun  to  guard  throughout  the  your.     A 
general  slaughter  of  the  llama  flocks  of  the  ami  funuKliccI 
a  universal  banquet ;  and,  while  the  god  was  {>ro|iiliiil<>il 
by  offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers,  there  appear  to  liavi' 
been  some  rare  occasions  on  which  the  sacrilicc^  nf  n 
human  victim, — a  beautiful  maiden  or  a  diild,     gavi'  hi 
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this  graceful  anniversary  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the 
appalling  rites  of  Aztec  worship. 

Among  the  northern  Indian  tribes  some  faint  traces 
of  the  annual  festival  of  fire  are  discernible.     At  the 
sacrifice  of  the  white  dog,  which  was  the  New  Year's 
festival  and  great  jubilee  of  the  Iroquois,  the  proceed- 
ings extended  over  six  days  ;  and  such  wei*e  the  obliga- 
tions which  these   rites   imposed  on  all,   that  if  any 
member  of  a  family  died  during  the  festival,  the  body 
was  laid  aside,  and   the  relatives  participated  in  the 
games  as  weU  as  the  religious  ceremonies.     The  strang- 
ling of  the  white  dog  destined  for  sacrifice  was  the  chief 
feature  of  the  first  day  s  proceedings  ;   while   on  the 
second  the  two  keepers  of  the  fiiith  visited  each  house, 
after  which  it  was  open  to  all,  and  the  significant  cere- 
mony of  the  day  consisted  in  stirring  the  ashes  on  the 
hearth,  accompanied  wdth  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Great 
Spirit      On  the  morning   of  the  fifth  day  the  white 
dog  was  ofiered  up  as  a  burnt-sacrifice.     The  fire  was 
kindled  by  swiftly  revolving,  by  means  of  a  bow  and 
cord,  an  upright  shaft  of  wood  with  a  perforated .  stone 
attached  to  it  as  a  fly-wheeL    The  lower  point  rested  on 
a  block  of  dry  wood  surrounded  by  tinder,  which  was 
speedily  ignited.     This  is  the  ordinary  process  still  in 
use  among  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  also  by  the 
Esquimaux.     The  flame  being  thoroughly  enkindled,  the 
sacrifice  was  borne  in  procession  on  a  bark  litter,  until 
the  officiating  leaders  halt^jd,  facing  the  rising  sun,  when 
the  white  dog  was  laid  on  the  flaming  wood  and  con- 
sumed, duiing  a  solemn  address,  which  included  a  special 
thanksgiving  to  the  sun,  for  having  looked  on  the  earth 
with  a  beneficent  eye.^ 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  connexion  traceable  between  the 
various  rites  and  services  thus  described ;  for  it  would 

*   League  of  the  froquois,  pp.  207-221. 
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lie  eiflj  to  find  their  pwiHrli 

modem  tribes  and 

poiiB  practices  of  the 

finl,  and  to  the  eailiest  and 

Uiaiam  is  indeed  the  moat 

time  the  most  elevated  fom  of 

ing  Itself  bj  many  Tiable  tokens  as  if  a  iarmt 

flnenee  and  power,  to  uninainiffted 

ciitioii  of  fire  with  the  son  as  its 

tttimL     ^Take  ye  good  heed  imto  joaadr^ 

dums  the  lawgiver  of  Lnel  to  llie  tzibefi  m  ike;  wilder- 

U%  **  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  uml&xnAt  «m  ^  day 

Aatthe  Ixnd  spake  nnto  yoa  in  Hoieb  out  of  tkesndak 
of  the  fippe ;  lest  thoa  lift  i^  thine  eyes  nnto  kearcav 
ttd  when  thou  seest  the  son,  and  tke  mooig  and  tke 
itaiB,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven,  ihrwHcBt  be  dnras 
to  worship  them.''  This  wocskqi  of  tke 
asBodated  with  tke  ancient  rites  of  Amaiic 
not  tkerefore  necessarily  an  evidence  of  tke  eastern 
origin  either  of  the  fidth  or  the  nations  of  tke  Xew 
World.  But,  in  the  services  to  which  it  gave  ri%e  then:, 
we  have,  at  least,  suggestive  hints  of  the  links  that  bind 
together  its  own  ancient  and  modem  tribes ;  and  per- 
haps  some  clue  also  to  the  interpretation  of  the  obscure 
sculptures,  with  their  mysterious  hieroglyphics,  fetill  re- 
maining on  the  sites  of  the  extinct  native  civilisation  of 
America ;  and  of  the  strange  rites  once  practised  amid 
the  sacred  enclosures  and  altar-grounds  which  give  such 
peculiar  interest  to  the  river-terraces  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Among  the  remarkable  structures  of  the  ancient 
Mound-Builders,  which  will  come  under  review  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter,  their  explorers  have  l>een  struck  by 
the  peculiarities  of  a  certain  class  of  moimds,  erected 
on  the  most  elevated  summits  of  the  outlying  hills. 
Concerning  these   "  there   can   be   no  doubt  that    the 
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ancient  people  selected  prominent  and  elevated  positions 
upon  which  to  build  large  fires,  which  were  kept  burn- 
ing for  long  periods,  or  renewed  at  frequent  interval& 
The  traces  of  these  fires  are  only  observed  upon  the 
brows  of  the  hills ;  they  appear  to  have  been  built 
generally  upon  heaps  of  stones,  which  are  broken  up 
and  sometimes  partially  vitrified.  In  all  cases  they 
exhibit  marks  of  intense  and  protracted  heat/'^  It  has 
been  attempted  to  account  for  these  as  signal-stations 
by  a  reference  to  the  primitive  telegraphic  system  still 
in  use  among  the  native  tribes,  of  sending  up  columns 
of  smoke  as  signals  that  enemies  are  at  hand.  lieu- 
tenant Fremont,  as  he  penetrated  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Upper  California,  where  his  presence  excited  great  alanOi 
saw  the  fire-signal  send  up  its  colunm  of  smoke  at  scat- 
tered intervals  ;  and  the  very  same  practice  was. noticed 
during  the  Canadian  exploring  expedition  to  the  Assi- 
naboine  and  Saskatchewan  in  1858.  But  this  "putting 
out  fire,"  as  it  Is  called  among  the  Indians  of  the  north- 
west, for  the  purposes  of  signal,  is  accomplished  by  the 
simple  process  of  setting  the  short-tufted  buffalo  grass  in 
flame ;  and  presents  no  analogy  to  the  traces  of  intense 
fires  on  the  ancient  hill-mounds,  where  the  amount  of 
scoriaceous  material  often  covers  a  large  space  several 
feet  deep.  Fire,  as  we  shall  see,  was  extensively  used  in 
the  sacred  as  well  as  the  sepulchral  rites  of  the  Mound- 
Builders.  Their  strange  buried  altars  have  glowed  re- 
peatedly with  the  sacred  fires,  and  consumed  the  offer- 
ings of  their  most  costly  treasures,  ere  they  were  finally 
covered  up,  to  lie  concealed  during  the  long  night  of 
intervening  centuries.  Accompanied  as  they  are  by 
traces  suggestive  of  the  probability  of  human  sacrifioea; 
they  present  analogies  to  the  cruel  worship  of  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  Baal,  whose  temples  and  aitan 

'  Ancient  Mpnumenta  of  the  M'tMumppi  VaH^,  p.  183. 
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eontment;  hmi.  deruad  a  livteDr  chfttniflr  meduid.  one  oik: 
oone^Kmding  to  liuLt  Inr  'vrjbddi  i^   anmmt  jLawam 
kindled  the  sftcrdd  £r&.     Mr.  Panl  S^mie  lam  it^cninst 
the  pnooeas  fanpknred  Irr  iht  CSnuocict  an  lifte  OunnniiiL 
Bnrer.     "  Tlie  fire  is  obf&amcid  Inr  infiaou  of  n  £ixi  pas^sc; 
of  diy  oedar,  in  wiaieii  m  snuJI  ihaUoir  ie  cm  ^vrin.  ^ 
rhsmn^l  for  ^tte  Ignited  Aaatxai  to  nm  cvrer  :  "diif  TBit'te 
die  Indian  sitB  on  to  kold  it  fiteftdr,  wink  ht  TiqasLh- 
twirls  a  round  stick  of  tbe  same  irood  ItervtiiSL  zht 
palms  of  his  hands»  witii  the  pomt  jifreasieHi  inv:'  i>|a 
hollow  of  the  flat  piece.     In  a  Terr  short  time  sf  laj-if 
begin  to  fall  through  the  channel  upon  finelr  fibred 
cedar-bark  placed  underneath,  which  they  sc»on  ignito. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  knack  in  doing  thiss  but  thc^sie 
who  are  used  to  it  will  li^t  a  fire  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  men  usually  carry  these  sticks  about  with  thorn.  :)s 
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after  they  have  been  once  used  they  produce  the  fire 
more  quickly/'^  The  punk  employed  in  the  similar 
process  of  the  Iroquois,  and  in  constant  use  with  the 
flint  and  steel,  by  the  Backwoodsman,  is  a  species  of 
fungus  which  grows  on  the  maple.  Another  fungus,  of 
inferior  quality,  found  on  the  birch,  is  made  use  of  when 
the  other  cannot  be  procured.  When  lighted  by  a 
spark,  either  from  a  flint  and  steel,  or  by  means  of 
friction,  the  punk  smoulders  but  will  not  burst  into  a 
flame.  It  is  therefore  wrapped  in  a  quantity  of  cedar 
bark,  wrought  in  the  hand  to  the  consistency  of  tow, 
which  readily  ignites.  The  method  of  procuring  fire 
among  the  Dacotahs  or  Sioux  is  thus  described  by 
Philander  Prescott,  an  Indian  interpreter  : — "  A  piece  of 
wood  was  squared  or  flattened  so  as  to  make  it  he 
steadily,  a  small  hole  was  commenced  with  the  point  of 
a  stone,  then  another  small  stick  was  made,  round  and 
tapering  at  one  end.  This  end  being  placed  in  lie 
hole,  the  Indian  put  one  hand  on  each  side  of  the  round 
stick  and  commenced  turning  it  as  fast  as  possible,  back 
and  forward.  Another  held  the  wood  with  one  hand, 
and  a  piece  of  punk  in  the  other,  so  that  when  there 
was  the  least  sign  of  fire,  he  was  ready  to  touch  the 
punk,  and  put  it  when  ignited  into  a  bunch  of  diy 
grass  that  had  been  rubbed  fine  in  the  hands.*"  With 
slight  variations  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  this 
appeai-s  to  be  the  recognised  Indian  mode  ;  and  there 
is  no  question  that  among  all  the  Indian  tribes  not  only 
was  a  certain  superstitious  sanctity  attached  to  fire,  but 
they  look  with  some  distrust  on  the  novel  methods 
employed  by  Europeans  for  its  production.  Among  the 
Dacotahs,  as  with  other  tribes,  at  the  recurrence  of  ce^ 
tain  sacred  feasts,  all  the  fires  are  extinguished,  and  the 
ashes  removed  from  the   lodge,  and  no  food  is  taken 

^  Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among  the  Indiana  qf  North  AmerieOf  ^  18S. 
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people  m^  'vere  wliJHg  i^* 

BlBitoin,il£  ^mjdifi  ai 
of  TeeBBttdi,  -dit  BBbwi^ 
tiibe  to  nast  tiifr  ocaHdh* 
mm,  ht  <HBicfaidf9d  mfr  of  iiir 
AwwiMT  ''Throir  amcr^iiiir: 

avsy  jonr  'vtron^bt  eovenn^ 

for  jonrBeOf  at  ^wut  turn  wani;  i:  T«r  vv&jf 

the  anger  of  tin:  Gi*sa;  feun:.'    I^v  i    Uitf-    vRr-.iie 

wanbo,  CO*  iire-iiguiLu  ir  t  judbsnanr  h/ni    ■:    t^   ^^tu*^ 
mystericniib  deni^ut.  ul  *fvL  mtdi'aii-  irnjii:^::    ,  ■,•   Ta**/; 
destmctioii  Irr  -ciHr  viint  Haiin<n..     hw   u^    zjt — r^>r. 
which  the  Shuvnet  onn<ii   wsnirii^-ii.   viu.    i^   .  --j-^ir; 
noveltiesj  distast^dul  to  iiHr  Cii»jat  ^liixr.  >•  «,  lis;.-*''   it  - 
duct  in  "Qiie   ajiiuiig  tut  Pu^^iiimir  u.  tu*    ia'   r-.ut--;-r; 
Terra  del  Fnesro,  ta-  Hc-ciiL*^t   Laui  «j:  J'ip.      V.j^-r-  Ir 
Pickeriiifr  fouud  the  Mair^iliaiu*  v.ta^nu*^j.    b^   ii-    r-.-r 
theuu  oc^'UpTiiig  a  coam  iiiu*Jin^t.  vixj,  t   ^\y'rnr,.i    j: 
sounds  and  chaimeik,  vhi'jL  ajiurc  iiiiUHuab;  iL'^<ill^ll^•i• 
opp»ortTUiitie&  for  the    de^>sio}iiii*5Ui   <c    murnuu*    f»iiL 
But  their  caiioes"  axe  smaller  uiid  iiilerior  il   'j'jii.smt'  - 
tion   to  thcise  of  the  uorthem  shorefc,  and  ihex  jx^r.h--z 
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yenture  into  the  open  sea,  nor  attempt  the  easy 
to  the  neighbouring  Falkland  Islands.  The  rude  hul 
of  the  Fuegian  con-esponda  with  his  amoc.  In  shape  il 
ia  hemisphi^iical,  having  the  apex  unfinished  for  that 
escape  of  smoke.  A  heap  of  mussel  and  limpet  shellB' 
uniformly  encumber  the  entrance,  and  indicate  the, 
principal  food  of  its  architect ;  and  the  only  footpath 
traceable  led  from  the  rude  hut  to  the  water's  edge. 
As  Dr.  Pickeiing  observes  :  the  face  of  nature  has  thers 
undergone  no  change  from  the  presence  of  man ;  and 
he  adds,  "  by  what  moans  the  Fuegians  procure  fire,  ao 
precious  in  this  chilly  and  humid  climate,  I  am  unin- 
fonned ;  but  the  process  woiUd  seem  to  be  difficult, 
since  they  ai'e  careful  always  to  take  a  supply  in  theit 
cjinoes."  This,  however,  an  ciU'her  voyager  had  already 
noted.  At  Terra  del  Fuego,  AVeddell  produced  tha 
tinder-box  in  presence  of  a  party  of  Fuegians,  in  order' 
to  ascertain  how  fire  is  produced  by  them,  and  pre- 
,  sently  he  discovered  that  his  steel  had  been  purloined' 
by  one  of  the  party.  This  however  he  recovered,  and' 
after  sending  the  culprit  to  his  canoe  with  threats  oi 
punishment,  he  learned  that  they  procure  fire  Ijy  rubbii^ 
iron  pyrites  and  a  flinty  stone  together,  catching  the 
sparks  in  a  dry  substance  resembling  moss,  which  is 
quickly  ignited.' 

Thus  we  trace  throughout  the  western  hemisphere 
various  methods  for  raUing  into  existence  the  wondrous 
element,  so  peculiarly  distinctive  of  man.  Even  in  tie 
simple  processes  employed,  traces  of  certain  common  re- 
lations of  a  very  wide  embracing  character  are  apparent; 
while  the  Peruvian,  with  his  solsu-  mirror,  stnnds  apart 
alike  from  the  rude  forest  Indian  and  the  cultivated 
native  of  the  Mexican  pkteau  ;  and  far  to  the  south  of 
both,  the  rude  Fuegian  finds  in  the  natural  products  of 

'  WcMcU't  Vnyagt  lotearda  tht  South  Pole  in  1S3!^24.  p.  167- 
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Ub  inhonpitaUe  dimey  a  meaiiB  of  finHBUikiAig  amak^juuis 
to  tint  wiiidi  the  Shawnee  prophet  tMsa^x  hib  jieufit;  u> 
icgnd  aa  one  cxf  the  unhallowed  pcK^eefi  of  tfae  wiiiM; 


The  tode  Indian  of  the  fcveetB  and  idattdb  of  tlie  K««y 
Wodd  haa  learned  for  himBelf  that  gmfid  wx^tOMm.  ^ 
Jn,  iddch  lies  at  tiie  root  of  all  aftfi,  and  it  Xk^t  uw: 
lUbai-Gun,  HephsBtoe,  Vnlcan,  and  WayJand  Hmtix ; 
the  Qoetialooat^  divine  inatructor  of  H^  Azu^f^  kx  ti^ 
■B  of  metah^  and  in  other  arts ;  and  1i«e  llauco  <J«ifiac^ 
*  cUd  of  the  sun,  with  his  golden  wedge,  tlM;  gfMn  gd'  ^dU 
Penman  civilisation.    He  had  made  slave  of  ti^  jUmv^iiu- 
bom  element^  ihe  brother  of  the  ligittJitiig,  tUe  i^oMud 
aldq^nnst  and  artificer  of  all  tunes,  tiUtMigli  ^  )oet  i«(t 
knew  not  aU  the  worth  and  magit^J  poiMtf*  tiiat  ji^4ic>  i^i 
Udl    By  his  means  tiie  stoidy  oak,  the  hMi  4if  <>Mi' 
tanefl^  which  flung  afaroad  its  stalwart  armfts,  aMi  wj^\'^ 
its  leafy  honours  defiant  in  the  forest,  was  madt  Uj  U^^ 
to  the  behest  of  the  simple  Aborigines.     Ti«^  iuaMtvi^ 
tnmk  shaped  itself  into  a  canoe,  holiuvbed  oui  i^y  Um: 
(nagical  touch  of  this  artificer.    Tlie  ^:hxy,  kiit^'ii^^  jluv*^ 
the  simple  gourd-like  caldron  or  jar,  be<;auA*:  t(U<:  )ja4«^i 
of  aU  later  ceramic  art ;  or  burnt  iunj  tli^  buiiui^rr  u*i(:if 
gave  birth  to  all  triumj^  of  arcliitectuivr.     ^A^j^tf,  tLi^ 
Peruvian  Anta,  which  is  supposibd  to  Lavt;  gniru  u\xm*: 
to  the  South  American  CordillcKit,  wlrtii^:  ii  iir  l<jujud 
native  in  as  rich  abundance  aj^  along  tiie  sIaojli;^  of  j^ke 
Superior,  and  which  had  ap]>^ai'ed  but  a  du^;tii<r  ^ymh : 
became  liquid  as  the  Umpid  8ti-eauifc  l>*jj'ti  of  iju<:  «ii'.'v> 
of  the  copper-bearing  AxideJi,  aud  v>^k  «uaj>»r  'ji  u>*fr  ^^r 
beauty  at  the  will  of  the  iIjlgelliou*^  iii*xleJl<::j .    T'nh  widT^ 
tin,  pliant  and  of  little  ae'yjuixt^  ab«uuu«?d  a  n^w  ]x;w  er  in 
the  hands  of  the  metallurgist,  aad  w^'idf^'i  Vj  liifr  fj/jfr  and 
ductile  copper,  produced  the  }>^utii'uJ  atid  useful  aU^y 
which    marks  the   grand  tran«itiojxal   era>?   of  the  ••ii 
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World  as  well  as  the  New :  the  symbol  of  that  age  of 
bronze  which  mingles  in  the  dreams  of  Hesiod's  Theogony, 
and  illumines  the  dawn  of  the  prehistoric  centmies  of 
Scandinavia  and  Britain.  Nor  could  poet  long  for  a  more 
suggestive  allegory  than  that  of  bronze,  the  many-gifted 
daughter  of  copper  and  tin,  tracing  back  her  ancestry 
to  the  Cyclopean  sons  of  Uranos,  the  fabricators  of  the 
thimder  of  Zeus.  But  the  magic  power  of  the  heaven- 
descended  artificer  was  seen  only  in  its  infantile  sports, 
when  such  feats  had  been  accomplished.  The  iron  ore 
lay  in  mountain  heaps,  a  dark,  unsightly,  and  inert  mass ; 
and  alongside  of  it,  in  many  contemporaneous  strata  of 
the  carboniferous  period,  the  fire-heat  of  centuries  long 
buried  in  the  forgotten  eras  of  geological  time  had  been 
compacted  into  vegetable  coaL  The  gymnospenna^ 
equisetacese,  and  sigillaria,  the  gigantic  ferns  and  palms 
of  palaeozoic  epochs,  had  been  compacted  into  fuel,  and 
buried  there  to  await  the  uncreated  intelligences  of 
coming  time.  And  now  fire  was  to  accomplish  its 
triumphs,  and  make  the  great  levels  and  grand  river- 
courses  of  the  New  World  the  scenes  of  a  revolution 
unequalled  since  time  itself  was  born.  Coal  and  iron  are 
wedded  together.  The  new  forgers  of  the  thunderbolts 
toil  in  the  roaring  forges  of  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Wol- 
verhampton, and  Woohvich.  Watt,  Arkwright,  Brunei, 
Stephenson,  are  the  new  Tubal -Cains  and  Wayland 
Smiths  of  our  modem  age.  The  Atlantic  is  bridged  by 
theii*  ocean  steamei's  ;  and,  where  the  genius  of  Europe's 
solitary  believer  in  a  Far  West  guided  the  caravels  of 
Spain  through  the  dread  mysteries  of  the  ocean  to  another 
world  beyond  :  the  merchant  navies  of  the  nations  speed, 
defiant  of  ^^dnd  and  waves,  propelled  by  new  powers 
that  slumbered,  abiding  their  waking  time,  in  that  tiny 
spark  lit  by  the  forest -Prometheus.  Tended  by  this 
willing  slave,  mechanic  skill  toils,  throbbing  and  panting, 
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that  commerce  has  thus  commissioned  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  old  Santa  Maria  of  Palos ;  and  while  there 
lies  inert  beneath  its  keel  the  dumb  Atlantic  cable,  yet 
destined,  we  trust,  to  annihilate  time  and  space  with  the 
aid  of  new  forms  of  the  ethereal  fire  :  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land are  bearing  the  heir  of  her  crown  to  inaugurate  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  another  of  the  triumphs  of  mechanical 
power  and  genius,  spanning  the  broad  St  Lawrence  with 
its  free  highway,  where  once  the  little  birch-bark  of  the 
Indian  sufficed  for  all  its  traffic.  For  the  great  fire-slave 
has  wrought  out  still  other  mighty  elements  of  change. 
Northward,  southward,  and  far  into  the  wilds  on  the 
western  horizon  of  civaisation,  run  the  new  iron  high- 
ways,  rush  the  new  iron-horses,  snorting  and  shrieking  as 
they  hasten  onward  to  the  Pacific,  and  pant  till,  with 
the  ocean  steam-ships  of  commerce,  they  shall  engirdle 
the  world. 

Thus  far  has  time  already  realized  the  fond  dream  of 
Columbus,  which,  as  he  believed,  he  read  foretold  in  holy 
writ,  and  shadowed  forth  darkly  in  the  mystic  revela- 
tions of  the  prophets.  The  ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
brought  together,  and  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  lan- 
guages, united  under  the  banners  of  the  Redeemer.^  Thus 
far  also  has  experience  confirmed  his  absolute  deduction. 
That  faint  glimmering  of  light,  seen  once  and  again  in 
passing  gleams,  was  in  reality  the  flashing  of  intellect  in 
that  still  unrevealed  world  which  was  to  gladden  the 
weary  eyes  of  the  ocean-watchers  with  the  morrow's 
dawn.  The  inhabitants  of  that  western  continent  had 
tdready  achieved  the  wondrous  art  of  fire-making,  and 
all  else  was  conceivable  of  them.  They  were  intelligent 
beings,  fashioned  in  the  same  divine  mould  as  those  who 
then  flattered  themselves  they  were  carrying  the  light  of 

^  Washington  Irving^s  Life  of  Columbus^  book  i.  chap.  v. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  MARITIME  INSTINCT:  THE  CANOE. 

Speech  is  one  of  the  instincts  of  man,  but  it  is  by 
the  voluntiuy  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  as  we 
conceive,  that  he  is  enabled  to  develop  it  into  language ; 
and  by  the  accumulated  wealth  gathered  from  the  expe- 
rience of  many  generations  that  it  becomes  the  compre- 
hensive vehicle  of  thoughts  that  compass  the  bounds  of 
his  immortal  destiny.  Made,  therefore,  only  "a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,"  and  separated  by  an  immeasur- 
able intei'val  from  the  inferior  orders  of  being  in  which 
reason,  mind,  and  will,  are  all  controlled  by  an  infallible 
but  unprogressive  instinct :  it  has  seemed  credible  on 
various  grounds,  already  set  forth,  that  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  man's  primal  integrity  wjis  in  the  exercise  of  that 
human  instinct  of  speech,  out  of  which  language  neces- 
sarily grew.  Joy  is  ever  vocal,  and  the  clear  virgin  in- 
tellect, revelling  in  the  world  of  wonders  that  burst  on 
the  delighted  gaze,  gave  articulate  utterance  to  the 
wondrous  world  of  thought  within. 

If  science  can  conceive  of  man,  unendowed  with  the 
experience  and  the  wisdom  of  ages,  but  dowered  with 
intellectual  and  moral  purity,  —  surely  even  for  the 
theories  of  science  not  an  impossible  thing, — it  may  then 
picture  to  itself  the  crisis  of  that  transitional  period  in 
which  geology  draws  to  a  close,  when 
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I,  that  the  dken^n'  >o4'  s  ^i^i^  apn£Ksa^  dbqwd  ifac 
be  drift  or  tavc-lwwicaa.  m  ssSaan^ss  t»  ItaA  t^  ^to- 
!t  to  infer  twli^pviadir  lias  Kam  kas  }m*m  Aon. 
ffint  implemait  «r  veafiAoi  &ts  li«»d«-  hoaes  tental- 
a  IdDdral  sfimf£  to  tfe'  agacnoos  *^'*y^"*,  or  to 
e  of  canuvcua  aDi^  to  iii>>:  df^  witk  its  vondofHl 
incts  Ix^eniit^  on  rcas^jQ  ui^  dK'  iortdtaa^xt  iif 
>rieDce  ;  yet  no  tW^n^  dr>aiie  of  tlte  hrpotikess 
some  wijer  Elephag  prirnkgcMi^  in  adruiee  of  Iik 
de-^-ised  the  flint  spear  wherewith  to  op^Mse  nK«e 
tnallj  the  aggi^ssiood  of  the  abundant  canuron,  the 
lins  and  xncxa  of  which,  in  the  oeafaoos  caverns, 
!  revealed  to  03  the  startling  truth,  that  not  only 
h,  bat  abo  pain  reigned  from  the  fitst  amoog  infecwr 
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orders  of  creation  that  "  had  not  sinned  after  the  mmi 
tude  of  Adam's  ti-ansgression." 

Man  was  created  with  a  tool-using  instinct,  and  Wi 
faculties  capable  of  developing  it  into  all  the  mechaaii 
triumphs  which  not  unreasonably  command  such  wond 
and  admiration  in  our  day  ;  but  he  was  also  created  ni. 
a  necessity  for  such.    "  The  heritage  of  nakedness^  'wiiv 
no  animal  envies  us,  is  not  more  the  memorial  of  tl 
innocence  that  once  was  ours,  than  it  is  the  omen  of  tL 
labours  which  it  compels  us  to  undergo.     With  the  ii 
tellect  of  angels,  and  the  bodies  of  earth-worma^  we  liK\ 
the  power  to  conquer,  and  the  need  to  do  it     Half  c 
the  industrial  arts  are  the  result  of  our  being  bom  wift 
out  clothes ;  the  other  half  of  our  being  bom  witliOD 
tools."^ 

With  the  growing  wants  of  men  as  they  gathered  inti 
communities,  novel  arts  were  developed  ;   and  the  dfr 
mands  of  each  new-felt  want  called  into  being  the  meaa^ 
of  its  supply.     Artificers  in  brass  and  iron  multipUad. 
and  the  sites  of  the  first  cities  of  the  earth  were  adorned 
with  temples,  palaces,  sculptured  marbles  and  nnnningiy. 
wrought  shrines.     But  still  it  was  the  lot  of  the  sons  of 
Adam  to  journey  from  that  old  East     God  scattend 
them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  eaitlij 
and  as  they  wandered,  westward  and  eastward,  the  da? 
ments  of  an  acquired  civilisation  were  inevitably  kft^ 
behind ;   all  but  the  most  indispensable  arts  were  kit ' 
during  the  process  of  migration,  and  when  at  length  tlifi  ; 
wanderers  foimd  a  new  home,  it  might  be  "  a  land  whM  1 
stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  djg  i 
brass,''  but  no  arts  so  speedily  disappear  among  migratoiy  ; 
tribes  as  those  of  metallurgy.     The  hold  of  the  accnmih 
lated  wisdom  and  experience  of  successive  generatioDB 

'    What  is  Technology  :  an  Inaugural  Lecture.     By  George  Wilson,  ILD. 
RcgiiLB  Professor  of  Technology,  Edinburgh  University. 
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hive,  gradually  displacing  the  savage  fauna  of  the  un- 
peopled wilds  they  took  possession  of,  or  occupying,  as 
chance  directed  them,  the  far-scattered  Islands  of  the  se& 
Their  industrial  arts  were  all  to  begin  anew ;  and  thua^ 
wherever  we  recover  traces  of  the  first  footpiints  of  the 
old  nomade  in  liis  wanderings  across  the  continents  of  Asia 
or  Europe,  or  follow  him  into  the  new  world  of  America^ 
or  the  newer   continent  of  Australia  and  the  islands 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  wt  see  that  that  non-metallurgic 
condition  of  piimitive  social  life  which  is  convenientiiy 
designated  its  stone-period,  is  not  necessarily  the  earliest 
human  period,  but  only  the  rudimentar}^  condition  to 
which  man  had  returned,  and  may  return  again,  in  the 
inevitaljle  deterioration  of  a  migratory  era.     The  world 
was  all  before  him,  where  to  choose  his  place  of  rest.    Its 
forests  had  to  be  cleared,  its  fields  to  be  tilled,  its  veins 
of  copper  to  be  explored,  and  the  long  lost  science  of 
metallurgy  to  l)e  recovered,  and  developed  anew  into    j 
industiiid  arts.     Cast  once  more  on  his  primal  tool-using    " 
instincts,  we  can  nevertheless  frequently  trace  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  workman,  and  the  germs  of  original 
thought  and  the  novel  applications  of  inventive  skill, 
even  in  such  infantile  human  arts.     Wliat  is  frequently 
of  still  more   importance  to  the   ethnologist,  we  can 
not  only  detect  in  the  workmansliip  some  clue  to  the 
psychical  character  of  the  originator ;  but  even  more  so^ 
from  the  materials  he  employed,  and  the  artistic  efforts 
at  imitation  he  displayed,  we  can  infer  his  former  geo- 
graphical relations,  and  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  he  wi'ought. 

But  all  evidence  consistent  with  the  Adamic  origin  of 
man  points  to  the  cradle- land  of  the  human  famUy  to- 
wards the  western  borders  of  Central  Asia,  and  remote 
from  its  coasts  :  probably  in  that  range  of  country 
stretching  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Indus  and  the 
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nomadcs^  as  they  went  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
cartL  Thenceforth,  accordingly,  those  instinctive  ten- 
dencies l>egan  to  characterize  ceitain  branches  of  the 
human  family,  as  leaders  of  maritime  enterprise,  which 
may  be  traced  under  veiy  diveree  degrees  of  social  de- 
velopment ;  as  in  the  Phojnicians,  the  Northmen,  the 
Malays,  and  the  Polynesians  ;  while  other  tribes  and 
nations,  such  as  the  Celts  and  Feejeeans,  representing, 
in  some  respects,  opposite  extremes  of  development^ 
though  living  on  the  coast,  are  tempted  by  no  longings 
to  voyage  on  the  ocean's  bosom. 

The  islands  of  the  Central  American  archipelago  were 
the  first  to  reward  the  sagacity  of  Columbus,  as  he 
steered  his  course  westward  in  search  of  the  old  East 
The  arts  of  their  simple  natives  accordingly  first  at- 
tracted liis  att<?ntion  ;  and  although  he  found  among 
them  personal  ornaments  of  gold,  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  avaricious  longings  of  the  Spaniards  for  that  fatal 
treasure  of  •  the  New  World,  yet  practically  they  were  in 
total  ignorance  of  all  metallurgic  arts ;  and,  happy  in 
the  luxuriance  of  an  ocean- tempered  tropical  climate, 
they  knew  not  the  stimulus  to  ingenious  industry  which 
the  requisites  of  clothing  call  forth  in  less  genial  clime& 
The  natives  of  Guanahane,  or  San  Salvador,  were  friendly 
and  gentle  savages,  in  the  simplicity,  if  not  in  the  inno- 
cence of  nakedness.  Theii'  only  weapons  were  lances  of 
wood  hardened  in  the  fire,  pointed  with  the  teeth  or 
bone  of  a  fish,  or  furnished  with  a  blade  made  either  of 
the  universal  flint,  or  more  frequently  with  them,  fifom 
the  large  tropical  shells  which  abound  in  the  West  Indian 
seas.  The  native  cotton-plant  they  had  learned  to  tum 
to  economical  accoimt,  though  heedless  of  the  covering 
garments  which  modesty  and  luxury  weave  out  of  its 
useful  fibres  ;  but  the  chief  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the 
islanders  was  expended  on  the  light  Imrks  to  which  they 
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almost  into  every  region  to  which  European  civilisation 
has  penetrated.  To  man  alone,  but  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively to  civilized  man,  pertains  the  art  of  navigating 
not  only  rivers,  but  oceans.  With  our  wondrous  steam- 
ships, w^herewith  we  have  bridged  the  Atlantic,  we  are 
apt  to  lose  faith  in  the  capacity  of  uncivilized  man  for 
overcoming  such  obstacles  as  the  dividing  oceans  which 
had  so  long  concealed  the  New  Worid  from  the  Old. 
Al)out  the  year  1750,  a  canoe,  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Marischal  College,  Alx^rdeen,  was  picked  up 
by  a  ship  on  the  Aberdeen  coast,  with  an  Esquimaux  in 
it,  still  alive,  and  surrounded  by  his  fishing  gear,  though 
the  poor  voyager  died  soon  after,  from  being  allowed  to 
indulge  to  excess  the  voracious  appetite  which  long  ab- 
stinence had  created.  Tliis  example,  though  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  is  not  a  solitary  one  ;  for  Humboldt,  in 
his  Vicivs  of  Nature^  refers  to  other  well-authenticated 
proofs  of  natives  of  America,  supposed  by  him  to  have 
probably  been  Esquimaux  from  Greenland  or  Labrador, 
having  been  canied  by  cun-ents  from  the  Western  to 
the  Eastern  Continent.  Again,  so  recently  as  1833,  a 
Jcipanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  and 
some  of  its  ci-ew  were  subsequently  rescued  from  capti- 
vity among  the  Indians  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
Other  evidences  in  proof  of  the  probability  of  such  modes 
of  colonization  of  the  New  World  wtII  be  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  chaj)ter  ;  but  these  are  suflficient  to  illustrate 
the  interesting  relations  between  the  primitive  fleets  of 
the  Indian  ishmds  first  explored  by  Columbus,  and  the 
possible  sources  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  America.  To 
Columbus,  indeed,  with  that  well-defined  faith  in  the 
spherical  fonn  of  the  e^arth  which  gave  him  confidence 
to  steer  boldly  westwai-d  in  search  of  the  Asiatic  Cipango, 
the  Indian  canoes  suggested  no  such  solution  of  diffi- 
culties of  later  origin  ;  for  the  great  Admiral  died  in  the 
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expressly  declares  that  all  men  are  descended  firom  one 
common  parent/ 

It  may  well  excite  a  smile  to  find  the  very  ethnologi- 
cal problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  thus  dogmatically 
produced  by  the  sages  of  Salamanca  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, to  prove  that  America  could  not  exist.  But  we 
have  not  so  entirely  learned  even  now  to  harmonize  our 
scientific  belief  and  our  religious  faith,  that  we  can  afford 
to  sneer  at  the  foUies  of  an  age  bewildered  in  the  mazes 
of  crude  scientific  theories  and  reUgious  controversy. 
The  bark  in  which  Columbus  did  at  length  achieve  the 
impossibility  of  reaching  a  new  world  beyond  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  was  in  no  degree  more  capable  of  braving 
the  ocean's  terrors  than  the  navies  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  a  thousand  years  before.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
some  of  our  modem  scientific  theorists  an  easier  thing  to 
create  a  score  of  red,  brown,  and  black  Adams  and  Eves^ 
wherewith  to  increase,  multiply,  and  replenish  each 
"  realm,"  or  province  of  the  animal  world,  than  to  believe 
that  man  was  transferred  to  new  regions,  and  affected  by 
their  physical  influences,  just  as  we  see  the  horse,  ox, 
and  hog  have  been  in  our  own  day.  Tlu-oughout  the  Poly- 
nesian archipelago,  fragments  of  foi-eign  vocabularies  are 
the  chief  traces  of  that  oceanic  migration  l)y  which  alone 
the  descendants  of  a  common  race  could  people  those 
distant  islands  of  the  sea.  The  recognition  of  certain 
Malay  and  Polynesian  words  in  the  language  of  the 
remote  island  of  Madagascar,  is  one  of  the  striking  illus- 
trations of  what  such  intrusive  linguistic  elements  imply. 
"  A  navigation  of  three  thousand  miles  of  open  sea,"  says 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  "lies  between  the  Indian  Islands  and 
Madagascar,  and  a  strong  trade-wind  prevails  in  the 
greater  part  of  it.  A  voyage  from  the  Indian  Islands  to 
Madagascar  is  possible,  even  in  the  rude  state  of  Malayan 

*   V'ulf  Irvinji's  Coltunhuj*,  chap.  iii. 
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or  more  fortnitoofi  wivtBSMreB  of  lin^  doKZ^cmi  liisi  cne 
language  of  Madagaaear  r&e^erv^Td  inF  inficx  of  MiiikTSL.* 
Dr.  TAfham  in  his  J^<rr<  orW  l<$  Mi^ratMJL  •^•luemeziis^ 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  CTavfarl  Inr  leiemnr  v*  ir^sinifat- 
ticated  vojages  accomplished  br  tBCHp^i  slaTes  fnion 
Mauritius.  Impelled  by  the  stem  neeesaty  of  effecrmg 
their  escape  at  all  hazards  from  an  intoleraUe  K'*n<iage, 
these  poor  untutored  slaves  have  been  knoim  to  seize  a 
canoe  in  the  night-time,  and  with  a  calabash  of  ^^t<-r, 
and  a  few  manioc  or  cassada  roots^  endeavour  to  re^'ioh 
Madagascar,  or  even  Africa,  a  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles^  without  compass  or  guide,  through  the  pathless 
and  stormy  ocean  Many  pensh  in  the  voyage,  but  some 
succeed,  and  Dr.  Latham  quotes  an  instance  comnunii 
cated  to  him  by  one  who  had  himself  picked  up  a  frail 
canoe,  within  about  a  hundred  miles  of  \\w  (»(>ast   of 
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Africii,  containing  five  runaway  Blaves,  who,  with  only  a 
small  quantity  of  water  and  rice,  and  their  fishing-lines^ 
had  fled  fix)m  a  harsh  French  master  at  the  Seychelles^ 
and,  guided  by  the  stars,  were  making  for  tlie  coast  from 
which  they  had  been  kidnapj)ed.  The  poor  voyagers  had 
notched  on  the  side  of  their  canoe  the  record  of  twenty- 
one  days  of  weary  hope ;  but  one  of  them  then  lay  dying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  the  others  only  escaped  the 
same  fate  by  their  timely  rescue.  We  see,  however,  that 
foiiler  ships  than  our  ocean  steamers  may  have  borne  the 
fathers  of  nations  to  remotest  isles  ;  and  that  when  that 
disputed  proposition  of  possible  oceanic  migration  is 
solved,  the  objections  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Salamanca 
doctors,  along  with  some  of  those  of  equally  reputable 
doubters  of  modem  times,  to  the  possible  affiliation  of 
the  red  man  and  the  white,  may  prove  to  rest  on  no 
better  foundations  than  other  obstacles  to  the  belief  in  a 
possible  new  world,  which  it  seemed  to  the  old  monkish 
impugners  of  s(;ience  in  Salamanca  equally  reasonable 
to  advance.  Copernicus,  the  astronomical  revolutionist^ 
whose  solar  system  was  to  dethrone  this  earth  from  that 
usurpation  of  the  centre  of  the  universe,  which  it  had 
held  unchallenged  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  and  to 
simplify  in  so  many  ways  the  conception  of  our  terres- 
trial relations  in  space,  was  tlien  in  his  thirteenth  year. 
Yet,  in  that  year,  1486,  Columbus  was  requii-ed  gravely 
to  refute  the  objection  to  his  proposed  voyage  to  a  trans- 
atlantic continent,  that,  even  should  a  ship  succeed  in 
this  way  in  reaching  his  proposed  goal,  the  extremity  of 
India,  she  could  never  get  back  again ;  for  the  rotund- 
ity of  the  globe  would  present  a  kind  of  mountain  over 
which  the  vessel  might  indeed  under  favourable  circum- 
sfcmccs  be  carried,  as  down  a  rapid,  but  up  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  sail  with  the  most  favour- 
able wind  1     To  such  reasoncrs  the  new  world  of  Ame- 
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dedicated,   by  a   etzangely   app:ashe   misaozD^    :c   zia 

ancient  one  which  occupied  the  same  sjtor,  lo  ibe  inic- 

diluvian  father  of  Methnselah.     This  piimitiTe  can^^w 

hewn  out  of  a  single  oak,  rested  in  a  horizont;il  position 

on  its  keel,  and  within  it,  near  the  prow,  there  lay  a 

curiously  suggestive  memorial  of  the  mechsmioal  arts  of 

the  remote  era  to  which  the  ancient  sliip  of  tho  rly^lo 

must  be  assigned.     This  was  a  beautifully  liniHlKHl  hIouo 
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axe  or  celt^  represented  here,  doubtleas  one  of-  the  sim 

implements  of  the  allophylian  Caledonian  to  vbom 

.  canoe  belonged,  if  not  indeed  the  I 

A^Bk  with  which  it  hud  been  fiisbiooed  ii 

^^H%  slmpe. 

^^^^^M  Subsequent  to  this  at  least 

^^^^■■L  other  oanoes  haTc  been  brought 
J^BP^:  \,  light.  None  of  them  are  fully  equal' 
J^^Hm^  V  interest  to  the  earliest  dLseoveiy  of  t 
^^^^^^^  I  stone  implement  and  equally  primiti' 
^^^^^^^u  bark  ;  but  others  have  been  dug 
^^^^^^^^  at  gi-eater  dist^mces  from  the  mi 
river's  banks,  bmicd  in  many  feet 

Flal— ajUeBtoBoAM.  i  i  ■■  i  i        ■ 

accumulated  soil,  underneath  sites  < 
cupied  by  the  most  ancient  structures  of  the  city 
Glasgow,  and  doubtless  the  busy  scenes  of  city  life  1 
more  than  a  thousand  yeara     It  is  difficult  to  apply  « 
satisfactory  chronological  test  whereby  to  gauge  the  b^ 
of  centuries,  since  this  primitive  fleet  plied  in  tie  £ 
inland   estuary   that    then   occupied    the   modem 
through  which  the  Clyde  has  wrought  its  later 
but  that  the  changes  in^eologioal^  no  less  than  in 
Dological  aspects  indicate  a  greatly  prolonged 
cannot  admit  of  doubt ;  and  primitive  man,  alike  i 
old  Africa  and  in  the  New  World,  is  still  practising  I 
rude  ingenuity  of  the  same   boat-builder's  art,  yrk 
the    allophylian    of   the    Clyde    pursued    thousands 
yraira  ago. 

In  the  interesting  narrative  of  a  cruise  on  the  15 
gauyika  Lake  of  central  Africa,  by  Captain  J.  H.  ^xJb 
the  simple  process  there  pm-sued  in  fashioning  tJie 
canoe,  stiikiugly  illustrates  the  means  by  whiok 
imperfect  an  implement  could  be  turned  to  acoonnt  i 
felling  the  forest  oak,  and  shaping  it  into  such  ve&set 
that  in  whicli  the  stone  axe  was  found.     Writing  io 
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throw  off  the  waves.  The  bow  and  stem  rise  in  a  grace- 
ful sweep  sometimes  to  a  height  of  five  feet,  and  are 
decomted  with  grotesque  figm-es  of  men  and  animals. 
In  managing  these  canoes,  the  Indian  crew  kneel  two 
and  two  along  the  bottom,  and  propel  them  rapidly  with 
paddles  from  four  to  five  feet  long,  wielded  with  the 
two  hands,  without  touching  the  side  of  the  canoe^  while 
a  bowman  and  steersman  sit  each  with  his  paddle  at 
either  end.  Washington  Irving,  in  describing  the  Oregon 
Indians,  remarks :  "  It  is  surpiising  to  see  with  what 
fearless  imconcem  these  savages  venture  in  their  light 
barks  upon  the  roughest  and  most  tempestuous  seas. 
They  seem  to  ride  upon  the  wave  like  sea-fowL  Should 
a  surge  throw  the  canoe  upon  its  side,  and  endanger  its 
overturn,  those  to  windward  lean  over  the  upper  gun- 
wale, thrust  their  paddles  deep  into  the  wave,  and  by 
this  action  not  merely  regain  an  equilibrium,  but  give 
their  bark  a  vigorous  impulse  forward/' 

To  such  fearless  navigators  the  violent  currents  of  the 
Straits  of  De  Fuca,  or  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Pacific, 
present  little  to  daunt  them ;  and  one  of  their  most 
coveted,  though  now  rarely  attained,  prizes  is  the  whale. 
Since  the  encroachments  of  European  settlements  on 
their  territories  their  game  has  greatly  diminished,  and 
few  whales  approach  the  coast ;  but,  when  an  opportimity 
offers,  the  Indians  ai-e  enthusiastic  in  the  chase,  and  the 
process  by  which  they  secure  their  prize  furnishes  an 
interesting  illustration  of  native  ingenuity  and  daring. 
Upon  a  whale  being  seen  blowing  in  the  ofling,  they  rudi 
down  to  their  large  canoes  and  push  off,  furnished  with 
a  number  of  large,  strong  seal-skin  bags  filled  with  air. 
To  each  bag  a  barbed  spear-head  is  attached  by  a  cord 
about  nine  feet  long,  and  in  the  socket  of  the  spear-head 
is  fitted  a  handle  five  or  six  feet  in  lengtL  Upon  com- 
ing up  with   the  whale,    the  barl)ed  heads,    with   the 
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are  dmoi  into  it»  and  tfce  kaadleB 
witihdiBWiL  The  attack  is  nwilinaalfy  icnevied  in  tUa 
mamiiN;  until  the  idiak  is  no  loBgor  aUe  tD  sid^  fioai 
the  buoyanqr  of  the  \m^  vhen  he  is  despatched  and 
towed  ashoieL  The  Unblier  of  the  ainle  k  as  nmch 
prised  amongst  the  Tndiana  rf  the  Stiaits  of  I>e  Fnca  aa 
hjr  the  Eaqiainiaia.  It  is  cot  into  stripes  about  tvo  Cect 
l^ig  and  firar  inches  wide»  and  eaten  geneially'  with 
their  dried  fish. 

ISuis  we  see^  finMn  the  iDnstiatioDa  siqipiigd  Ij  the 
maritime  skiU  and  enterprise  of  modem  tribes^  to  how 
nmeh  greater  extent  the  ancient  canoe  mar  hare  f^SSiftA 
ftr  ooeanic  expeditioiB  than  crar  CmiliaritT  with  the 
flhboralety  perfected  modem  cnrfk  inrKnHi  ns  to  beliefie 
poaoOblep  The  dd  narigatois  rf  the  estnaiy  of  the  Cljde 
were  probaUj  not  a  whit  less  ffariess  thm  the  natire 
wbalets  of  the  Qregrai  coast;  and  they  had  to  five 
dangers  falty  equal  to  an j  ^  those  to  whidi  the 
voyagere  of  the  Pacific  are  exposed,  whenerer  tbej 
lumgated  the  lochs  and  island  rhannf-h  tr>ward3  its 
mouth,  or  Tentmied  beycMid  it,  to  Cause  the  ga^ks  ^OiA  car- 
rents  of  the  Irish  S«l  The  ancient  aHu^-imii  of  thrr 
river  Clyde  has  supplied  an  una-nally  n'':L  •tore  of 
illustrations  of  primitive  ship  carpentry ;  l>u:  tl>:  'li*- 
closures  of  another  Scottish  localitv  aI«o  m-nt  Lo^ice 
here.  The  carse,  or  alluvial  plain  of  F^i&Ikirk,  Ilk":  !:f;;^t 
of  Stirling,  is  intimately  aa^x-iated  witti  V/C--;  v^rry 
memorable  events  of  Scottish  LLstorv.  I:  i-  xv^'i^ir^-A 
by  the  vallum  and  chain  of  forti§  reare<I  oy  I>yil>i.-  L'r- 
bicus,  the  Roman  \itfjY^&^(jT  of  Antotiixiri.^  Pin^  if.  ^v; 
early  part  of  the  second  centurj',  and  U  n^h  iri  rr.^rrr*^^- 
rials  of  later  incidents  already  referred  to,  fc^;n  r;r,  j^;/* 
neath  the  ancient  footprint©  of  Scottish  |/i?:f>/r  -^r.^* 
invader  lie  records  of  older  human  hbttory.  .V(\htf\A,'/ 
to  the  Statistical  Accounts^  in  the  ^-icinity  of  f'^.^c.ri^  ;iri 
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ancient  boat  war  discovered  some  thirty  feet  below  tt 
Burfacc  of  the  same  carsc  from  which  the  rebuuns  6L 
fossil  elephant  were  exhumed  in  excavating  the  Unii 
C'anal  in  1821.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  pievioiu 
tury  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river  CaiTon  undeimiiM^ 
portion  of  its  banks,  and  exposed  to  view  an 
canoe  of  unusually  large  dimensions,  lying  imbedded! 
the  alluvial  soil  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  covered  I 
successive  strata  of  clay,  shells,  moss,  sand,  and  grm 
Sir  John  Clerk  has  described  it  with  great  minutenfla. 
the  Bihlioiheca  Toj^ogi-aphica  Britanmca  as  an 
luvian  boat ;  and  in  an  extract  from  a  contem] 
newspaper  it  is  stated  to  have  been  finely 
and  jHufectly  smooth,  both  inside  and  outEdd^ 
formed  from  a  single  oak-tree,  with  pointed 
square  stem.  These  traces  of  primitive  human  art 
already  been  referred  to  in  the  Prehistonc  Jnnob 
Scotland,  but  a  further  diseoveiy  in  the  same 
ronfers  a  fr-esh  interest  upon  thcuL  Soon  after 
publication  of  that  work,  when  on  a  visit  to  FaUdl^i 


Pio.  5.— Orangfii 

I  was  shown  by  Dr.  G.  Hamilton  a  human  akuU,  which 
nt  once  attracted  my  attention  from  its  marked  eooe- 
spondence  to  the  brachycephalic  crania  of  ancient  BdtiA 
graves.  It  is  figured  here,  from  a  drawing  executed 
with  great  care  at  a  later  date,  from  which  it  will  be 
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Frequently  they  are  double,  with  a  raised  platform  or 
quarter-deck,  and  they  are  invariably  provided  with  an 
outrigger,  an  article  seemingly  of  Malay  origin.  So 
essential,  indeed,  is  the  latter  deemed  for  the  safe  navi- 
gation of  their  ocean  archipelago,  that  the  most  remark- 
able characteiistic  recognised  by  the  Tahitians,  when 
Captain  Cook's  vessels  first  revealed  to  them  the  wondera 
of  European  civilisation,  was  the  want  of  the  iudispena- 
able  outrigger.  Throughout  the  mythology  of  oceanic 
Polynesia,  Mawai,  the  upholder  of  the  earth,-  and  the 
revealer  of  the  secrets  of  the  future,  plays  a  prominent 
part  In  one  of  his  prophecies,  Mawai  foretold  that  a 
canoe  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before,  a  canoe 
without  outriggers,  should  in  process  of  tune  come  out 
of  the  ocean.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  Taliitian,  an  ocean 
canoe  without  outriggers  was  so  impossible  a  thing  that 
they  laughed  their  prophet  to  scorn  ;  whereupon  Mawai 
launched  his  wooden  dish  on  the  waters,  which  swam 
without  outriggers,  and  the  Tahitians  thenceforward 
looked  for  the  strange  ma^^^el  of  the  outriggcrless  canoe. 
Accordingly  when  Cook  visited  the  islands,  his  ship  was 
regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  still 
EngUsli  vessels  are  frequently  called  Mawai's  Canoes. 
The  mythic  prophecy  seems  in  reality  one  of  those  vague 
traditions  of  ancestral  intercourse  with  other  members  of 
the  human  family,  such  as,  among  the  Aztecs,  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  ships  of  Cortes  had  returned  from  the 
source  of  the  rising  sun,  with  Quetzalcoatl,  the  divine 
instructor  of  their  forefathers  in  the  arts  of  civilisation. 

The  proa  of  the  Pacific  is  a  product  of  the  naval 
architecture  and  maritime  skill  for  which  the  Malays 
are  specially  distinguished  among  the  islanders  of  its 
archipelagos.  It  is  generally  formed  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  joined  lengthways,  and  sewed  together  with  bark ; 
and  is  found  chiefly  within  the  region  of  the  trade-winds» 
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fur  whieli  it  is  peculiarly  adapted.  The  indisj)eus5il)k» 
outrigger,  the  absence  of  which  constituted,  to  the  Ta- 
hitians^  the  grand  mangel  of  Captain  Cook's  ship,  is  u 
contrivance  for  counterbalancing  the  large  sails  of  the 
Malay  proa,  and  the  piroque  or  nionoxylous  canoe  of 
the  Pacific.  In  it:?  most  common  form,  it  consists  of 
two  spars  fastened  athwart  the  vessel,  and  projecting 
about  half  its  length  to  windward.  The  ends  of  the 
9pars  are  attached  to  a  hea\'y  beam,  sometimes  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  canoe  ;  and  to  marinei's  familiar  only 
with  the  light  proa,  the  idea  of  a  vessel  cariying  large 
sails  on  the  open  sea  without  an  outrigger,  must  seem  a 
miracle  requiring  Mawai's  aid.  The  outrigger  is  also 
used  in  some  of  the  small  narrow  canoes  of  the  Pacific  ; 
and  propelled  by  a  nidc  sail  of  matting,  or  sometiniei* 
only  by  the  paddle,  and  protected  by  thLs  contrivanrt? 
against  the  danger  of  ujxsetting,  the  fearless  ocean 
voyagers  find  their  way  from  island  to  island,  through 
the  most  tempestuous  seas.  We  are,  in  tnith,  in  daiigoi' 
of  forgetting,  amid  the  luxuriant  appliances  of  our  oci^an 
steamshii^s,  how  moderate  are  the  means  whicli,  in  this, 
as  in  other  recjuircments  of  man,  sutfice  to  supjJy  all  tin* 
necessities  of  his  being. 

The   population  of  the  great  Polynesian  archipelago 
presents  many  higlily  interesting  and  suggestive  icalurcs, 
lM.\iring  closely  on  the  question  of  oceanic  migration. 
The  area  of  Poljoiesia  proper  is  defined  by  Latham  to 
(•xti-ud  from  the  small  islands  westward  of  the  IVllews 
tM  Easter  Island,  and  from  the  Mariannes  an<l  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  to  New  Zealand  on  the  south.     The  means 
of  acquiring  animal  food   in  nearly  all  the   islands  lA 
alinosr  exclusively  limited  to  the  sea.     The  cocoa-nut 
the  taro,  the  banana,  and  other  vegetable  food,  coi^^^ 
their  chief  diet ;  and  hence,  }>os8ibly,  one  source    <^^  ^ 
tondenry  to  cannibalism  so  lioiribly  deveb»l>ed     ivmotia; 
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Boiue  of  the  island  group.  In  Tonga-tabii  and  Easter 
Island,  as  well  as  in  the  Micronesian  Rota,  Tinian, 
Ualan,  and  throughout  the  Caroline  group,  remains  of 
massive  stone  buildings,  the  origin  or  use  of  which  is 
wholly  unknown  to  the  natives,  i-eveal  traces  of  an 
extinct  civilisation  ;  and  also  afford  some  possible  clue 
to  the  strange  ethnological  phenomena  of  the  Oceanic 
Archipelago.  Professor  Dana^  who,  as  geologist  to  the 
United  States'  Exploring  Exj>edition,  had  such  abundant 
oppoi-tunities  for  observation,  came  to  the  conduaion 
that  an  immense  ai*ea  in  the  Pacific  has  for  ages  been 
gradually  subsiding,  and  that  the  numerous  Lagoon 
Islands  mark  the  spots  where  what  were  once  the  highest 
peaks  of  mountains  have  finally  been  submerged.  Mr. 
Hale,  the  philologist  of  the  same  expedition,  gathered 
sufiicicnt  data  from  a  European  who  had  been  resident 
for  a  time  on  the  island  of  Bonabe,  in  the  Caroline  archi- 
pelago, and  from  his  own  observ^ations,  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  remarkable  stone  structures,  both  Ualan  and 
Bonabe,  were  erected  when  the  sites  on  which  they  stand 
were  at  a  different  level  from  that  they  now  occupy. 
"  At  present  they  are  actually  in  the  water  ;  what  were 
once  paths,  ai-e  now  passages  for  canoes,  and  when  the 
walls  are  broken  down  the  water  enters  the  enclosure." 

Such  an  idea  seems  like  a  glimpse  of  far- reaching 
truths  relative  to  the  unwritten  history  of  the  mysterious 
past  in  that  recently  explored  Southern  Ocean.  When 
Columbus  discovered  the  islands  of  the  New  World,  he 
found  them  lying  in  thickly-clustered  groups,  and  ere 
long  reached  the  mainland  of  a  great  continent,  which 
lay  in  close  vicinity  to  its  island  satellites.  But  it  was 
altogether  different  with  the  Columbus  of  the  Southeni 
Ocean.  A  strange  Antarctic  as  well  as  an  Australian 
continent  lay  there  also,  awaiting  new  discoverers ;  but 
far  beyond  their  coiists  the  Pacific  and  Southern  groups 
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dotted  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  like  the  atats  tliat  lose 
tfaemaehrea  in  the  deep  abyBsea  of  night  We  read  with 
wonder,  as  strange  as  Ihat  which  lewaided  the  levela- 
tions  of  the  Western  Ocean  in  the  dosmg  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of 
Byion,  Wallis^  Carteret,  and  of  Cook  and  later  explorers 
cf  &e  South  Pacific  Ocean.  When  Captain  Cook  reached 
the  Gape  on  his  return  from  his  second  expedition,  in 
1774,  he  had  sailed  no  less  than  twenty  thousand 
kagnefl^  through  unknown  seas,  since  he  left  the  same 
point  twenty  months  before.  His  grand  quest  was  in 
■eaich  of  Ihe  unknown  Terra  Awftrdlis  Incognita^  a 
eontinent  which  it  was  assumed  must  exist  in  the 
Sonthem  Ocean,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  land  occupying 
ao  large  a  portion  of  the  northern  henusphere  ;  but 
instead  of  this,  the  voyagers  sailed  for  days  and  weeks 
dnough  a  vast  ocean,  arriving  by  chance,  now  and  again, 
at  Bome  littie  island,  cut  off  from  all  the  world  besides^ 
yet  tenanted  by  human  beings.  And,  as  later  voyagers 
have  noted,  on  sailing  once  more  into  the  limitless 
horizon,  after  another  long  interval,  in  which  many 
hundreds  of  nules  have  been  passed,  another  island 
speck  appears ;  and  not  only  is  it  also  inhabited,  but 
amities  Tspeech,  mytholo^,  and  the  primitive  in- 
genuity of  native  arts,  aU  concur  in  proving  a  community 
of  origin.  To  account  satisfactorily  for  so  puzzling  a 
problem  of  ethnology  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  some  of  our  ablest  elucidators  of  the  history  of  man. 
The  botanist  was  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the  globe,  aud 
was  called  on  at  once  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  a 
peculiar  flora  in  islands  like  those  of  the  Pacific,  cut  off 
fi^m  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean  ; 
and  again,  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  the  same  or  allied 
species  being  diffused  over  areas  separated  from  each 
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other  by  the  same,  or  other  barriers  equally  impassabla 
But  Professor  Edward  Forbes  and  Dr.  Hooker  have 
eflfectually  cleared  up  the  difficulties  which  the  botanist 
experienced  ;  and  a  similar  mode  of  dealing  with  those 
of  the  ethnologist  seems  to  have  passed  through  the 
mind  of  Darwin,  as  he  explored  the  peopled  islands  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  whatever  changes  may  have  since 
modified  his  views.  Other  subjects  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, and  fill  tlie  interesting  pages  of  his  Voyage  of  a 
Natutcdist,  and  it  is  only  as  a  passing  thought  that  he 
observes :  "  Nor  can  I  quite  pass  over  the  probability 
of  the  former  existence  of  large  aivhipelagos  of  lofty 
islands,  where  now  only  rings  of  coral  rock  scarcely 
break  the  open  expanse  of  the  sea,  throwing  some  light 
on  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  high 
islands  now  left  standing,  so  immensely  remote  from 
each  other,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  ocean." 

Time  is  the  element  most  frequently  required  in  the 
hypotheses  of  the  ethnologist.  The  geologist,  happily 
freed  from  the  trammels  of  diluvial  systems,  takes  to 
himself  unlimited  ages  for  the  working  out  of  the  phe- 
nomena revealed  to  him  in  the  earth  s  crust ;  and,  with 
the  command  of  requisite  time,  the  whole  cosmical  his- 
tory moves  onward  in  calm,  majestic  progression,  under 
the  operation  of  laws  of  nature  little  differing  from  those 
still  in  force.  The  palaeontologist  and  the  botanist, 
guided  by  the  same  laws,  see  many  mysteries  disappear; 
but  the  ethnologist  is  restricted  from  such  license  by 
historical  e^^idence,  which  he  may  critically  elucidate, 
but  which  he  dare  not  ignore.  The  very  license,  how- 
ever, which  the  geologist  has  thus  acquired  at  so  criti- 
cal a  time  for  his  science,  probably  tempts  him  to  its 
abuse  ;  and  the  ethnologist  is  apt  to  stumble  at  assumed 
intervals  of  vast  extent  in  time  demanded  by  the  geo- 
logist, in  i-elation  to  those  most  recent  phenomena  in 
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whidL  he  is  chieAf  migieited.  Sl  tiu  mipeet  ir  w3E 
probably  be  found  tibst^  m  aubi^  of  ttboae  pflfl&axtaBjc^ 
feimatioiis  now  being  aoneoiiaed  witL  t^  t2aee»  of  maa 

and  his  arta^  a  gregtey  antLFpnty  Fiflg  fwwm  ffirnimi^fa^  fijr 

the  geologist  than  is  indDipenadbJe  cb  accomit  fiir  duor 
deposition.     And  so  also  maj  it  be  wixii  the  theriiy  of 
aabmetgence  of  a  aovthioiL  <:iMi£mait^  or  j^inac  ansliif^ 
pelago  of  thickly-efaiatanig  and  lofiy  iBianil&     Thai;  the 
eoral  reefis  and  atolb  of  the  Saatheni  Pacidc  pmve  due 
an  immense  area  in  that  oeeaa  haa  fi)r  a|^  hena  ^wfip^ 
smldng  beneath  itawarie^  satil  lai^  ponanna  hav^  hma 
sabmeiged  and  hare  diaappeacedr  ia  aa  fipinion.  imii^ 
▼enalty  admitted  bj  geologBitsfc.     Dana  aangna  mdi 
ehanges  to  a  pmod  "^pcobabijr  widiin  ami  iuu*e  diar 
tertiaiy  epoch ;''  and  the  &c6i  liMiA  vcl  XB&sBKSufjf^  M  tiihi^ 
rained  structnies  at  Bonabe  pvovv^  tfaac  they^  w<im  pm*- 
longed  into  modem  timestr  eoe^  with  human  buongj:. 
If  snch  a  jnxMsess  of  sobodackHt  wen^  ^all  in  gmfffi^mr 
many  of  the  low  e<»al  iaiaoda  of  the  Pad&',  wrmiii  ^iia- 
appear  beneath  the  ocean  bk  the  lapne  of  (V^mpuanv^tly 
few  centuries ;  and  hj  sack  witnnl  (UUiAf^si,  '^riatinuoiiK 
island   chains   may   have    Ijei^n    m^ilfi**!,    .vhii*h    'jUiut 
fonned  the  natural  resting-place^^  hy  tm^^inn  of  Jfhutii 
the  fleets  of  Polynesia  piloted  their  way  no  wlAnrirt  cu*^ 
separated  by  aeemingly  impaaftable  ocean  I'^amrr^,  4.cid 
even  found  their  wav  to  S»3Uthem  Amerirra. 

We  must  not,  however,  fje  mi.^Ial  hfrre.  any  m« ire  than 
in  our  estimate  of  possible  Atlantic  voyajren,  by  the 
undue  contempt  with  which  the  Eiiro[iea.n  w  apt  to 
gauge  the  capacity  of  surh  Lslanrl  mariners  in  their 
native  craft.  At  Vanikoro,  the  native  canoe  l-i  a  mere 
rudely-fashioned  trunk  of  a  tree,  sufficiently  groove*!  to 
afford  foot-hold;  yet  to  this  the  islander  attaches  an 
outrigger,  spreads  a  mat  for  his  sail,  and  boldly  launches 
forth  into  the  ocean,  though  probably  few  Europeans 
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would  be  induced  to  venture  in  such  a  craft  on  the 
stillest  pool.  Dr.  Pickering,  when  illustrating  the  ideas 
of  oceanic  migration  which  he  was  led  to  form  itom 
intimate  observations  of  widely-scattered  and  very  di- 
verse branches  of  the  human  family,  remarks  :  "  Of  the 
aboriginal  vessels  of  the  Pacific,  two  kinds  only  are 
adapted  for  long  sea-voyages  :  those  of  Japan,  and  the 
large  double  canoes  of  the  Society  and  Tonga  groupa 
In  times  anterior  to  the  impulse  given  to  civilized 
Europe,  through  the  noble  enterprise  of  Columbus^ 
Polynesians  were  accustomed  to  undertake  sea-voyages 
nearly  as  long,  exposed  to  equal  dangers,  and  in  vessels 
of  far  inferior  construction.  However  incredible  this 
may  appear  to  many,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
fact.  The  Tonga  people  are  known  to  hold  intercourse 
vnXh  Vavao,  Samoa,  the  Fcejee  Islands,  Botuma,  and 
the  New  Hebrides.  But  there  is  a  document,  published 
before  those  seas  were  frequented  by  whalers  and 
trading-vessels,  which  shows  a  more  extensive  aboriginal 
acquaintance  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  I  allude 
to  the  map  obtained  by  Forster  and  Cook  from  a  native 
of  the  Society  Islands,  and  which  has  been  shown  to 
(»ontain  not  only  the  Marquesas,  and  the  islands  south 
and  east  of  Tahiti,  but  the  Samoan,  Feejee,  and  even 
more  distant  groups.  Again,  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  navigation,  the  Polynesians  appear  to  possess 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  as  is  shown  from  recent  discoveries  at  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  One  of  the  Hawaiian  headlands  has 
been  found  to  bear  the  name  of  The  starthig-place  for 
Tahiti;  the  canoes,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
natives,  derived  through  the  missionaries,  leaAdng  in 
former  times  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  and  direct- 
ing their  course  by  a  particular  star."  Thus  we  per- 
ceive,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  history,  oceanic 
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migTRtion  presented  no  insurmountable  olwtacle  to  the 
fearlera  and  migi-atory  Polynesian,  with  his  naturally 
wandering  ilispositiou,  and  his  aptitude  for  maritimf 
enterprise.  Hence  the  manel,  that  each  little  coral  and 
volcanic  Island,  widely  scattered  through  the  vast  ocean 
ttuC  spreads  its  expanse  of  waters  between  Asia  and 
America,  is  found  with  its  hunuin  occupants,  its  abori- 
ginal arts,  and  its  little  fleet  of  ocean-eannea 

Bat  leaving  such  glinjpscs  of  oceanic  migration,  there 
is  another  aspect  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  primitive 
boat-builder  of  the  New  World  is  exhibited,  whicli  is 
I^hly  characteristic  in  itself,  and  also  worthy  of  a  pass- 
ing notice  from  some  elements  of  comparison  it  affords 
with  the  primeval  ingenuity  of  the  ancient  world. 
Throoghout  the  islands  of  the  American  archipelago, 
and  among  the  southern  tritjes,  where  large  and  freely 
DJiTigable  rivers  abound,  the  native  canoe  was  made  of 
rarious  sizes,  but  invariably  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hol- 
lowed out^  and  reduced  to  the  required  shape.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  universal  instinctive  type  of  the  primi- 
tire  mariner's  cmft ;  but  where  obstacles  interfere  with 
its  accomplishment,  the  mdest  races  devTSti  means  to 
obviate  the  difficidty.  Among  the  Australians,  seem- 
ingly the  most  hopelessly  degraded  of  all  the  human 
&mily,  the  native  timtier  is  mostly  too  heavy  to  float 
in  water,  and  the  Australian  constructs  for  himself  a 
hark  canoe,  sufficient  for  hearing  him  over  a  smooth 
Btream,  though  not  such  as  to  tempt  him  to  face  the 
violence  of  the  open  sea.  Again,  the  Califomian  canoe 
ts  a  mere  rude  float  made  of  rushes,  in  the  foiin  of  a 
babed-up  hammock ;  while  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
Kale  of  such  untutored  sliip-craft,  the  canoes  of  tlie 
"  kV^tor  Islands,  in  the  Pacific, — so  called  by  La  Pe- 
their  first  discoverer,  owing  to  the  graceful  shape 
iperior  workmanship  of  these  vessels,-  are  formed 
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of  irregular  pieces  of  wood,  sewed  together  by  means  of 
a  raised  interior  margin.  In  this  the  skilful  carpenter 
is  guided  by  tast<5  or  utility,  and  not  by  necessity,  for 
the  Navigator  Islands  are  fertile  and  populous^  and 
clothed  to  the  summits  of  their  lofty  hills  with  luxuriant 
forests  and  richly-laden  fruit-trees. 

But  across  the  wide  area  of  the  northern  continent  of 
America,  which  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Pacific,  a  totally  diflFerent  combination  of 
physical  circumstances  has  given  bent  to  the  develop- 
ments of  Indian  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  boat-building. 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  itself,  and  throughout  all  its  prin- 
cipal tributaries,  navigation  is  constantly  impeded  by 
waterfalls  or  rapids,  which  constitute  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  ordinary  navigation.  In  like  manner  the 
whole  country  along  the  northern  and  southern  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario,  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa^  reaching 
towards  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior,  and  much  of 
the  route  between  that  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a 
chain  of  lakes  or  interrupted  river  navigation.  Hence 
all  the  principal  routes  of  travel  consist  of  lines  of  lake 
and  river  united  by  "  portages,"  or  carrying-places^  over 
which  the  canoe  and  all  its  contents  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  native  boatmen,  or  the  voyageurs,  as  the  French 
Canadians  and  half-breeds  of  the  traders  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  are  called.  For  such  mode  of  transport 
the  wooden  canoe  would  be  aU  but  impracticable,  and 
accordingly,  probably  long  ages  before  voyageurs  of 
European  descent  had  learned  to  handle  such  canoes^ 
the  native  Indian  devised  for  himself  his  light  and 
graceful  bark-boat,  made  from  the  rind  of  the  Betula 
papyrac^a,  or  canoe-birch.  This  species  of  American 
birch  grows  in  great  abundance,  where  the  soil  is  good 
often  acquiring  a  height  of  seventy  feet.  The  wood  is 
of  little  value,  as  it  soon  decays  on  exposure,  but  its 
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tongli  and  durable  Imrk  is  invaluable  to  tlie  American 
Iniliau,  and  scarcely  less  indiapensablt;  to  his  European 
supplanter.  The  birch-haik  nigwam  is  tho  common 
rraddencc  of  most  of  the  triljcs  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
till  the  region  frequented  by  the  buifalo  is  approached, 
and  its  akina  supply  a  superior  substitute.  But  the 
most  important  use  of  the  bark  is  as  the  principal 
material  of  the  portable  canoe.  The  skeleton  is  formed 
by  conatmctiug  a  frame,  called  by  the  French  Canadians 
gabarie,  which  represents  the  rim  of  the  intended  canoe, 
and  its  form  is  completed  in  skeleton  by  a  series  of  light 
ribs  of  ce<Iar-wood,  covered  with  a  sheathing  of  thiu, 
flexible  slips  of  the  same  placed  longitudinally.  Over 
thia  the  covering  of  birch-bark  is  laid,  generally  rising 
into  a  gracefully  curved  stem  and  stem  ;  and  the  whole 
ffheatlitng  is  sewed  together,  and  to  the  cedar-frame, 
by  means  of  an  awl  of  pointed  bone,  with  thread  com- 
posed of  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  cedar,  or  of  the  white 
spruce,  soaked  in  boiling  wat«r.  The  seams  are  then 
caulked  with  the  i)repared  resin  of  the  Balm  of  GUead 
fir,  or  die  pitch-pine ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  whole 
receives  an  artiatie  finish  by  being  decorated  \vith  figiu^s 
of  animals,  or  other  Indian  pictorial  devices.  The 
voyagers  in  such  canoes  kneel  in  the  bottom,  and  pro- 
pel them  by  a  Oght  paddle  ;  it  being  indispensable  for 
safety  in  such  slight  fabrics  to  keep  the  centre  of  gi-a^-ity 
as  low  as  possible.  They  are  made  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
small  himting-canoe  of  twelve  feet  long,  and  weighing 
only  twenty  pounds,  to  the  canot  de  mattre,  or  large 
north-western  canoe  of  the  fur  trade,  which  measures  j 
tbirt>''six  feet,  and  is  propelled  by  fourteen  rowers.  On 
the  Canadian  rivers,  and  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory, 
the  voyageurs  beguile  the  labour  of  the  paddle  with 
fdmple  monotonous  songs,  of  which  one  takes  up  the 
air  and  the  whole  join  in  chorus  ;  and,  while  the  novelty 
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of  the  scene  and  circumstances  relieves  the  uniformity 
of  an  endless  range  of  wooded  river  or  lake  scenery, 
few  modes  of  transport  can  surpass  the  swift,  noiseless 
gliding  of  the  birch-bark  canoe,  or  the  hilarious  excite- 
ment of  the  voyageurs  and  half-breeds,  when  a  rapid  of 
manageable  force  has  to  be  surmounted  by  increased 
vehemence  in  plying  the  paddle,  and  the  cheering  stimu- 
lus of  the  noisy  chorus. 

The  portage  and  portable  canoe  were  not  unknown  to 
the  ancient  allophylian  of  the  British  Isles,  though,  with 
little  necessity  for  the  frequent  or  general  use  of  such, 
less  skill  was  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
vessel.  In  lilr.  E.  P.  Shirley's  Account  of  the  Dominion 
of  Farney  in  Ulster,  a  curious  and  interesting  example 
of  such  a  portable  boat  is  figured  and  described,  which 
was  found  in  a  bog  in  that  territory  of  Ulster.  It  is 
foimed  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak-tree,  measuring  twelve 
feet  in  length  by  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  hollowed 
out,  and  furnished  with  handles  at  both  ends,  evidently 
for  facility  of  transport  from  one  loch  to  another,  in  a 
district  where,  like  many  in  Canada,  numerous  small 
lakes  cover  the  surface,  such  as  among  the  ancient  Irish 
chiefs  frequently  foimed  chosen  retreats,  where  they 
constructed  their  insulated  strongholds  beyond  the  reach 
of  hostile  surprise. 

A  much  closer  analogy  might  l>e  traced  between  the 
Indian  birch-bark  canoe  and  the  coracle  of  the  ancient 
Briton  described  by  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  made  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  skins.  Such,  however,  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  British  counter- 
part of  the  Esquimaux  canoe,  which,  like  it,  is  foimed 
of  a  light  frame  covered  with  skin ;  and  as  this  is 
brought  over  the  top,  and  made  to  wrap  round  the 
body  of  its  solitary  occupant,  it  enables  the  amphibious 
navigator,  both  of  the  North  Pacific  and  Greenland  seas^ 
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to  brave  a  stormy  ocean  in  which  uo  open  Ixjat  could 
live. 

Hamiliw,  the  Ciirthaginiau,  according  to  Festus  Avie- 
uufl,  mtnessed  the  ancient  Britons  "  ploughing  the  ocean 
in  a  noTol  boat ;  for,  strange  to  tell,  they  constructed 
their  vessels  with  skins  joined  together,  and  often  navi- 
gatetl  the  sea  in  a  hide  of  leather."  Upwards  of  foui- 
fcnturies  later,  CiEsar  found  the  same  stormy  sea  uavi- 
gated  by  the  southern  Britons  in  coracles  made  of  a  hide 
stretched  over  a  light  timber  aud  osier  fnune,  Wheu, 
in  tluj  sixth  century,  we  once  more  recover,  in  the  lives 
of  tiifi  Irish  Saints,  some  glimpse  of  maritime  arts,  it  is 
iu  the  same  coracles, — sometimes  mode  of  a  single  hide, 
and  in  other  cases,  such  as  the  ocean  currach  of  St 
Columba,  of  several  skiua  sewed  together,— that  the 
evangelists  of  lona  crossed  the  Irish  sea,  \'isited  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  even,  as  there  is  rea- 
wm  to  bebeve,  preceded  the  Northmen  in  the  discovery 
of  Iceland.  The  old  Scottish  historian  Bellenden,  writ- 
ing in  the  sixteenth  centurj ,  asks  :  "  How  can  there  be 
greater  ingyne  than  to  make  a  boat  of  a  bull's  hyde 
bound  with  nothing  but  wands  ?  This  boat  is  called  a 
cotrock,  with  which  they  fish,  and  sometimes  pass  over 
great  rivers."  Yet  this  aingulaily  primitive  boat  is  still 
to  be  met  with  in  the  river-estuaries  of  Wales,  and  on 
various  parts  of  the  Irish  coast ;  the  counterpart  of  the 
Esquimiiux  bai/dar  or  skin-canoe,  with  which  the  Aleu- 
tian Islanders  navigate  the  intervening  ocean  betweeu 
Aaa  and  America.  Dr.  Pickering  remarks,  on  encoun- 
tering it  to  the  north  of  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca  :— "  From 
its  lightness,  ele^nce,  and  the  capacity  of  being  rendered 
bnpervious  to  both  air  and  water,  I  could  not  but  admire 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  ;  for 
led  almost  to  enal>Ie  man  to  take  a  place  among 
iper  inbabititnta  of  the  deep.      Such  vessels  are 
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obviously  fitted  to  cope  with  the  open  sea,  and,  so  far  as 
the  absence  of  sails  permits,  to  travei'se  a  considerable 
expanse  of  ocean." 

The  same  intelligent  explorer  sums  up  the  results  of 
his  opportunities  of  observ^ation  on  types,  as  he  believes^ 
of  all  the  most  diverse  varieties  of  mankind,  by  affirm- 
ing :  "  I  have  seen,  in  all,  eleven  races  of  men,  and 
though  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  fix  a  positive  limit  to 
their  number,  1  confess,  after  having  visited  so  many 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to 
look  for  others."  Nevertheless,  he  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounces the  aboriginal  Americans, — alike  as  indicated  in 
the  sculptures  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  the  carvings  of 
the  ancient  mounds  of  Ohio,  and  the  portraits  and  Uv- 
ing  features  of  many  existing  tribes, — of  the  Mongolian 
race,  and  therefore  of  Asiatic  origin ;  imd  in  speaking  of 
the  ingenious  haydar  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  he  adds : 
**The  presence  of  these  skin-canoes  among  the  Esqui- 
maux of  the  Greenland  Seas,  was  lono^  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage ;  and  it 
likewise  indicates  the  course  of  human  mioi-ations.  I 
have  not  examined  authorities  to  ascertain  whether  the 
passiige  across  Behring  Straits  is  practicable  for  a  people 
in  the  purely  hunter  state.  But  in  ^^iew  of  the  large 
portion  of  North-west  America  in  contact  with  maritime 
tribes,  these  tribes  have  appeared  to  me  the  most  prob- 
able source  of  the  inland  population."  Dr.  Pickering 
does  not,  however,  limit  his  ideas  of  Asiatic  migration  to 
this  single  northern  source ;  but,  on  the  conti'ary,  states 
as  the  result  of  his  peculiarly  favourable  opportunities 
for  observation,  his  reasons  for  believing  in  various  en- 
tirely independent  routes  of  oceanic  migration  to  the 
New  AVorld.  This  question  is  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  but  the  opinion  is  one  which  must  carry  aU  the 
more  wei<i;ht  as  cuminof  from  one  who  so  entirelv  6i^ 
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cards  the  idea  oS.  a  eommoii  Adamie  or  Xoadue  odgiii 
for  man. 

Indispensable  as  the  means  of  oeeinie  mi^grtfion  aie 
to  ereiy  theoiy  of  American  ed<nuzait]on;  excepting  that 
which  ranks  the  Bed  Man  among  the  indig^eiioiiB  fauna 
of  the  New  Winid,  the  peodiar  ehaiactensdci»  of  its  dnj 
fleets  are  foil  of  interest  for  a^  and  mme  more  so  than 
the  baydar  of  the  Pacific  EsgnimanT.  The  same  ii^e- 
nioas  veasel  reaf^peais,  under  the  name  of  the  haiak,  in 
the  Greenland  Seas ;  and  in  jnst  sndi  a  fiagile  barb;  the 
\wx  Greenlander  h^  croased  the  wide,  stormy  ocean, 
when  rescued  <^  the  Scottish  coast,  only  to  pexifih  on  the 
long  loolEed-for  shore.  In  snch  a  bark,  therefiiwe;  the 
patwagT  firam  the  Asatic  to  the  American  shores  is  no 
impoasiMe  feat ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  baik 
af  the  primeval  Columbus,  who  kd  the  way  fr(«n  the 
continent  <rf  Europe  to  the  untrodden  wills  of  Britain, 
bote  a  tdose  reaemUance  to  it 

It  is  a  curious  £Mrt,  well  worthy  of  notioe,  that  through- 
oat  the  American  continent,  seemingly  fso  dependent  on 
maritime  cok^iuzation  for  iu  %ttkm<:'£it  bv  maii.  tLe  use 
(tf  sails  as  a  meaxt^  c^f  prc^pellin^f  vehihielj^  iLrough  the 
water  appears  to  Lav^r  l«eieu  ahnorc  imloiowii :  ^ud,  in- 
deed, so  far  afr  Xonb  Am<rrica  is  bfter.iaUy  c-//iieidered, 
?ntireir  unkiiowii  \o  tL*r  iiative  Iudiaas^.  Prescott, 
describing  the  smgular  sniifpf:iiifi<»ii  bri'Jg^r*^,  made  of 
the  tou^  fil*te  of  tLe  ma^^ry.  witii  wLich  tL*:  F^rnivians 
spanned  the  l*rf<ad  g^2lli^•^  of  tii^ir  mouitiain  rtr^mi^. 
add% :  "^  TLe  "Bid^r  aij-i  more  traijquil  w^t^^r-  w^iv  cir^fied 
on  brMhas^  a  Jcn-i  <f  rafr  ^riU  mu-rL  use^i  by  the  ijiiivesj 
to  wiiicL  sails  wi^a^r  aTxa/:L<rd,  ixmii-^'inii'^  tL*.-  '.-lijv  LLLi^:aii<>r 
of  tiig'  Ligi^r  kind  <»f  na'^i^'-caTi'.'ii  aiiiv'j^^  iL*:  AiLi*:ri'::an 
IndiaziS.*"  TLi-  desicripTioD  'vf  tLe  hirVjriaii.  bowevrrr,  i- 
ipc  l^>o:4avfy  a  false  iitiprearioL  :  f«'.T,  aiihoxjiiL  Th-  i'-ni- 
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viaiis  were  so  esseutially  an  agricultural  aud  unmari- 
time  people,  nevertheless  the  use  of  sails  in  their  coasting 
trade,  constitutes  one  of  then-  noticeable  points  of  supe- 
riority over  all  the  other  nations  of  the  New  World 
Attention  is  specially  directed  to  this  by  an  incident 
recorded  in  the  second  expedition  for  the  discovery  of 
Pei-u  preparatory  to  its  conquest.  Bartholomew  Ruiz, 
the  pilot  of  the  expedition,  after  lingering  on  the  coast, 
near  the  Biiy  of  St.  Matthew,  stood  out  into  the  wide 
ocean,  when  he  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a 
vessel  in  that  strange,  silent  sea,  seemingly,  in  the  dis- 
tance, like  a  caravel  of  considerable  size,  with  its  broad 
sail  spread  before  the  wind.  "  The  old  navigjitor  was 
not  a  little  perplexed  by  this  phenomenon,  as  he  was 
confident  that  no  Eui-opean  bark  could  have  been  before 
him  in  these  latitudes,  and  no  Indian  nation  yet  dis- 
covered, not  even  the  civihzed  ]\Iexic^n,  was  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  sails  in  navigation."  As  he  drew  near  he 
found  it  a  large  native  6a/.s«,  formed  of  huge  timbers  of 
light,  porous  wood,  and  with  a  flooring  of  reeds  raised 
above  them.  Two  masts  sustained  the  large,  squsuie, 
cotton  sail,  and  a  movable  keel  and  inidder  enabled  the 
boatmen  to  steer.  This  vessel  plays  a  more  important 
part  in  the  hlstoiy  of  the  disctovery  and  C(mquest  of  Peru, 
than  the  galley,  or  great  e^noe  of  the  Indian  cacique  does 
in  that  of  j\Iexico.  Seen  by  Columbus  on  his  fourth 
voyage,  off*  the  coast  of  Honduras,  that  danoe  seemed  to 
beckon  him,  though  in  vain,  to  the  shores  of  Yucatan, 
the  discovery  of  !Mexico,  and  all  the  triumphs  reaped  by 
C-ortes  at  a  hiter  day.  It  was  otherwise  vnxh  the  Peru- 
vian balsa.  On  board  of  it  Ruiz  found  ornaments  dis 
playing  great  skill,  wTought  in  silver  and  gold,  vases  and 
minors  of  bm-nishe<l  silver,  curious  fabrics^  both  cotton 
and  woollen,  and  a  pair  of  balances  made  to  weigh  the 
precious  metiils.    Here  were  the  first  undoubted  e^'idences 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTINCT:  TOOLS. 

The  eai'liest  character  in  which  God  reveals  himself  to 
man  is  as  the  Supreme  Artificer.  In  the  beginning  Gkxl 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and,  as  the  increasiiig 
powers  of  the  telescope  help  us  to  penetrate  ever  deeper 
into  the  dark  recesses  of  space,  and  the  progress  of  the 
microscope  discloses  minuter  traces  of  that  invisible 
world  of  order  and  infinite  beauty  which  lies  within  the 
meanest  objects  tliat  sui-round  us  on  every  hand,  we  only 
learn  to  dwell  with  profounder  wonder  and  admirati(Hi 
on  the  perfect  art  with  which  creation  is  inwrought. 
And,  in  like  manner,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of 
life,  God,  who  is  himself  so  wondrous  an  artificer,  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  with  instincts  and  faculties  fur 
art,  commanding  a  range  compared  with  which  the  tool- 
bom  ant,  and  spider,  and  bee  seem  but  as  ingenious  self- 
acting  machines,  each  made  to  execute  perfectly  its  one 
little  item  in  the  comprehensive  plan  of  creation. 

As  industrial  artificers,  the  creatures  so  far  beneath  va 
in  the  scale  of  organization  seem  often  to  put  to  shame 
our  most  perfect  workmanship;  yet,  provided  with  no 
other  instruments  than  the  eye  and  the  hand,  but  guided 
by  that  intelligent  reason  which  distinguishes  man  from 
the  brutes,  we  see  him,  even  as  an  artificer,  presenting 
characteristics  of  the  Divine  image,  which  are  altogether 
wanting  in  the  lower  animals.     La)x)ur  is  for  them  no 
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stemljr  imposed  uw.'essity,  but  an  ineritable  procew*. 
baring  only  oue  possible  form  of  manifesUtion  ;  produc- 
ing in  its  exorcise  the  highest  eujoynienl  the  kWurer  is 
capable  of  ;  and  in  its  reauita  leailing  our  thoiightfl  from 
the  wist?,  unerring,  yet  unt;mght  worker,  to  Him  ■whosf 
work  it  is,  and  of  whose  wisdom  and  skill  tlie  workman- 
ship, not  less  than  the  workman,  appears  a  direct  niani- 
featBtion.  It  ifl  not  so  with  man.  As  the  wise  preacher 
has  told,  God  made  him  upright,  but  he  has  sought  out 
many  inventions.  The  capacity  of  the  worknum  is  a 
divine  gift,  but  the  work  is  his  own,  and  too  often  be- 
trays, in  some  of  its  most  ingenious  devices  and  results, 
anytliing  rather  than  a  divine  origin. 

As  Bacon  teaches,  and  as  Plato  had  taught  l)efore 
Bacon,  the  mind  brings  to  eveiy  action  an  antecedent 
idea ;  and  so  it  was  after  the  Creator  had  Been  that  all 
dfle,  animate  and  inanimate,  was  good,  that  he  said : 
*'  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  hkene!>s  :"  and 
the  Divine  idea  went  onward  to  ita  realization.  Our 
planet  had  been  tlie  theatre  of  life  in  infinite  vaiiety  for 
countless  ages  ;  the  once  vital  stnietura'*  and  minutest 
tnjcroscopic  organisms  of  that  ancient  jtast  had  been  built 
ap  into  carboniferous,  silicioua,  and  cretaceous  strata,  and 
mighty  cycles  of  animal  life  had  fulfilled  their  allotted 
destinies,  and  been  embiilmed  and  entombed  in  the  living 
TDck ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  the  earth  was  to  have  for 
ita  occupant  a  t>eing  capable  of  iuteUigent  progression. 
If  we  conceive  of  some  superior  intelligence  seeking 
liCTeafter  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  knowledge  of  man,  as 
tile  higher  animal,  and  of  his  relative  mnk  in  the  scale 
of  animal  Ufe,  by  means  of  his  fossil  remains  :  remarkable 
as  are  the  differences  which  his  osteological  rehes  present, 
vhen  compared  with  those  of  any  other  of  the  veite- 
brata,  a  singularly  imperfect  conception  would  be  formed 
of  what  place  man  had  actually  filled  in  the  pconomy  of 
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life.  But  for  such  an  observer  other  than  the  mere 
osteological  traces  of  man  are  in  store.  The  strange 
armaments  of  Eastern  enterprise  ;  the  commercial  navies 
of  the  Jasons,  the  Hirams,  and  the  Ptolemies  of  old ;  the 
viking  galleys  of  the  Northmen  ;  the  caravels  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  war  galleys  and  merchant  ships  of 
Sidon  and  Carthage,  of  Gadir,  Massala,  Pisa,  and  Venice ; 
the  royal  argosies  and  proud  armadas  of  Spain  ;  the  lone 
Arctic  explorers  and  the  stately  fleets  of  England ;  oaken 
three-deckers,  richly  freighted  East-Indiamen,  and  won- 
drously  constructed  ocean  steam-ships ;  with  gold,  and 
gems,  and  strangely  varied  stores^  have  all  gone  down 
into  the  ocean's  depths. 

What  a  treasury  of  art  and  history  is  already  im- 
bedded in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean !  Along  the 
tittcks  of  commerce  in  the  p^Jhless  ocean  what  marvel- 
lous formations  are  being  treasured  in  the  strata  that 
shall  rise  to  fonn  new  continents,  when  perchance  the 
submerged  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific  shall  be  the  summits 
of  lofty  mountains,  in  the  long-sought  Terra  AustraUs 
Incognita,  known  and  found  at  last.  Stabiae,  Hercula- 
neum,  and  Pompeii,  show  what  earthquakes  and  volcanos 
may  effect.  The  cliff*  of  Guadaloupe,  with  its  fossil 
skeletons,  pottery,  stone  arrow-heads,  and  even  carved 
wooden  relics,  all  petrified  into  limestone  rock,  reveak 
the  results  of  one  of  the  ordinary  processes  by  which  the 
detritus  of  shells  and  corals,  with  the  cojisolidated  sand, 
solidifies  into  stone.  If  ours  be  not  the  latest  stage  of 
being,  but  is  to  be  succeeded  by  "  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,''  marvellous  indeed  are  the  revelations  which 
those  posthistoric  strata  have  yet  to  disclose.  But  even 
they  will  scarcely  suflSce  to  reveal  the  most  striking  cha^ 
racteristics  of  a  being  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
that  long  chain  of  organic  life,  on  whom  the  external 
economy  of  nature  reacts  in  a  way  it  never  did  on  living 
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being  before;  while  he  ie  capable  of  rdeasiiig  hinuelf 
altogether  from  the  domiiiation  of  socfa  extefiial  elements 
of  sensation ;  of  seaiehing  into  the  past ;   anticipating 
Ae  fntme;  of  looking  inward,  and  being  a  law  onto 
Jrimself.     His  natnre  embraces  poenbilities  of  the  widest 
eonoeiyable  divenily,  for  his  is  no  longer  the  law  of  in- 
stinct bat  of  reason :  law,  therefoie,  that  brings  with  it 
eonsdoos  liberty,  and  also  eonsdoos  rei^ionsilMlity.     If 
our  present  mode  of  viewing  him  admitted  of  the  full 
eonstderation  of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  probation  of  a 
being  endowed,  as  we  are  aasoied  alike  bjr  nature  and 
levdation,  with  not  onty  life  but  immortality,  a  eon- 
aderation  of  the  moral  constitution  of  this  the  latest  of 
the  creations  of  God,  would  inTolve  vety  lofty  themes ; 
but  while  we  cannot,  even  from  the  etlmokigist^s  point 
of  view,  regard  man  8ok|j  as  the  zoological  ^tm^ 
treat  him  like  tlie  mere  zoologist;  ^  who  shows  a  Newton 
as  he  shows  an  ape,''  we  must  limit  our  present  view  to 
llie  influences  of  his  moral  and  intelleetuaJ  nature  in 
their  artistic  manifestations. 

But  an  important  and  seemingly  confli^.'tmg  eiemeut 
arises  out  of  the  capacity  of  man  for  moral  pn^greHHioii, 
to  which  some  ethnologistg  fail  to  give  due  weigbt.  A 
suggestive  thought  of  Agaasiz,  relative  to  certain  real  or 
supposed  analogies  between  the  geograplueaJ  diistribu'- 
tion  of  species  of  eimiae,  and  e8pecially  the  anthropoid 
monkeyB,  and  certain  inferior  t\^6  of  man,  8uiiir>i^  a« 
the  nudeuB  of  Gliddon  b  elaborate  monkey-chart  iji  the 
Indigenous  Race^  ofUte  Earth,  iUustrative  of  the  ge^^grd- 
phical  distril  juticm  of  monkey b  in  the  relation  to  tlmt  of 
certain  types  of  men.  Notwithstanding  the  very  monkey- 
fying  procesB  to  which  some  of  the  illustrationb  of  iufejior 
human  types  have  lieen  subjected  in  this  pict^>rial  clu>- 
rography,  the  correspondencee  are  not  such  as  to  caijy 
conviction  to  mfjst  minds.     But,  assuming,  for  the  sake 
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of  argument,  or  as  a  supposed  redtictio  ad  ahsui'dum^ 
the  descent  of  all  the  diverse  specie*  of  monkeys  from  a 
single  pair,  Mr.  Gliddon  thus  sums  up  his  final  observa- 
tions :  "  I  propose,  therefore,  that  a  male  and  female 
pair  of  the  *  species  '  CynocepJutlus  HamadryaSy  be  hence- 
forward recognised  as  the  anthropoid  analogues  of  Noah, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet ;  and  that  it  must  be  from  these 
two  individuals  that,  owing  to  transplantation,  together 
vnX\\  the  combined  action  of  aliment  and  climate,  the 
fifty-four  monkeys  represented  on  our  chjirt  have  ori- 
ginated.   It  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficiently  strange,  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  this  *  primordial  organic  type 
of  monkey  should  have  so  highly  improved  in  Guinea, 
and  in  Malayann,  as  to  become  garillas  and  chimpanzees^ 
orangs  and  gibbons ;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  the  de 
scendants  of  '  Adam  and  Eve '  have,  in  the  same  locali- 
ties, actually  deteriorated  into  the  most  degraded  and 
abject  forms  of  humanity."     In  reality,  however,  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  the  possibility  of  such  simian 
development,    the   possible   himian  deterioration   is  an 
ine\ntable  attribute   of  the   rational,  moral  free-agent, 
man  ;  capable  of  the  noblest  aspirations  and  of  wondioua 
inteUectual  development,  but  also  with  a  capacity  for 
moral  degradation  such  as  belongs  to  liim  alone  of  all 
created  beings.     The  one  characteristic,  as  well  as  the 
other,  separates  man  by  an  impassable  barrier  from  all 
those  other  living  creatures,  that  might  appear  in  some 
respects  gifted  with  endowments  akin  to  liis  own. 

Man,  as  a  tool-using  artificer,  seems  to  have  a  rival 
in  the  beaver,  foiling  its  timber,  carrying  its  clay,  and 
building  its  dam  ;  in  the  spider  weaving  its  web,  more 
perfect  than  any  net  of  human  fisher ;  and  even  in  the 
squirrel  with  its  provident  hoard  of  well-secured  winter 
store,  or  the  monkey  employing  the  cocoa-nut  and  other 
shell-fruit  as  missiles.     But  even  in  such  artificial  appli- 
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had  to  start  anew  in  all  landa.  and  woA  i^  v«t  vi- 
waidfl^  throng  stone^  and  bronze,  and  iroo  |Kfv>j&  k.:/ 
the  full  co-operation  of  a  civilized  eomnnumj.  treaiRmEi^ 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  making  for  icg^if  a  wt 
and  higher  future. 

The  periods  of  the  areluBologist.  thn«  deagnated  a^^ 
The  Stone  Period,  The  Bboxze  Pebiod,  and  The  Irox 
Period,  have  been  brought  into  some  discredit,  in  jort 
by  what,  as  a  general  system,  must  be  regarded  only  as  a 
hypothesis,  being  assumed  by  some  who  have  adopteil  it, 
as  involving  facts  of  no  less  indisputable  and  imivei*s;il 
application  than  the  periods  of  the  geologist.  In  \mrx 
also,  they  owe  their  non-acceptance  to  wilful  ornn*^  of 
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their  impugners,  and  to  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
inevitable  characteristics  which  pertain  to  transitional 
periods,  such  as  chiefly  come  under  the  European  archaeo- 
logist's observation.  So  far  as  the  aboriginal  American 
is  concerned,  the  New  World  is  in  its  earliest  transitional 
state  still  :  that  of  a  stone  period,  very  partially  affected 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign -wrought  weapons  and 
implements,  and  in  no  degree  indicating,  among  the 
numerous  tribes  of  North  America,  any  traces  of  the 
adoption  of  a  superinduced  native  metallurgy.  Such 
therefore  has  appeared  to  me  an  actual  condition  of 
things,  the  study  of  which,  and  its  comparison  with  the 
traces  of  a  corresponding  stage  in  the  early  ages  of 
Britain,  may  be  of  some  use  in  clearing  the  subject  from 
much  confusion  which,  from  various  causes,  has  gathered 
round  it. 

The  special  characteristics  of  the  native  civilisation, 
which  the  early  Spanish  adventurers  foimd  already  ex- 
isting in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  will  come  under 
review  at  a  later  stage  ;  but  it  cannot  admit  of  question 
that  throughout  the  whole  Red  Indian  forest-area  metal- 
lurgic  arts  were  unknown,  as  they  still  are  among  the 
Indians  of  the  North-west  after  an  intercourse  of  upwards 
of  three  centuries  and  a  half  with  Europeans.  Copper, 
indeed,  was  wrought  and  used  among  them,  but  it  was 
used  without  any  application  of  fire,  and  as  what  may 
be  most  fitly  designated  a  mere  malleable  stone.  In 
Britain,  as  I  have  already  observed,  "  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  working  of  gold  may  have  preceded  the  age  of 
bronze,  that  is  the  first  true  age  of  metallurgy,  and  in 
reality  have  belonged  to  its  stone-period.  If  metal  could 
be  found  capable  of  being  wrought  and  fashioned  without 
smelting  or  moulding,  its  use  was  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  simple  arts  of  the  stone-period.  Of  such  use, 
masses  of  native  gold,  such  as  have  lieen  often  found  both 
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it  dinnvB  OQ  die  nte  of  prqgwMB  cf  a  bi2Kai««&  P^<9^ 
towards  ciTiIisiliQn  :  or  isdier  oii  die  capacixr  of  mui  m 
a  oertain  nndeTek^^  stage,  for  whnesBU^  die  ]xk»9  i>e^ 
maikable  products  of  die  udefol  axis,  without  eviuoiug 
any  desire  to  master  tliem.  To  tlie  historiau,  who  Iki.^ 
so  frequendy  to  consider*  both  in  ancient  and  m^vioxti 
histoiy,  the  immediate  and  remoter  results  of  tho  cimt^of 
of  a  highly  civilized  people  with  one  in  $uch  a  primitive 
condition,  some  of  the  bearings  of  this  inquiry  cmmot  )h' 
without  their  value. 

After  centuries  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  Roninn 
remains,  and  the  assignment  to  Bomim  artifioors  of  nnioh 
which  the  more  discriminating  ehuwificatioii  of  whh'iw 
years  awards  to  totally  different  workmen,  tJio  oxinttMh^o 
of  a  singular  class  of  rude  primitive  weupouH  und  impit*- 
ments,  made  of  stone,  shell,  or  bono,  in  lUMirly  i^vt^ry 
quarter  of  the  globe,  has  at  length  cxcjUhI  a  very  f(i'in*nil 
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interest  among  the  arcliseologists  of  Europe.  Made,  as 
these  simple  relics  of  primitive  art  are,  of  the  most 
readily  wrought  materials,  and  by  the  constructive  in- 
stincts rather  than  the  acquired  skill  of  their  rude  arti- 
ficers, they  belong  to  one  condition  of  man,  in  relation 
to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  though  pertaining  to  many 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  and  the  most  widely- 
separated  areas  of  the  globe.  In  one  respect,  however, 
though  not  in  this  one  alone,  such  relics  possess  a  pecu- 
liar value  to  the  ethnologist,  when  searching  into  the 
primeval  condition  of  our  race.  The  mateiials  of  such  in- 
fantile processes  of  manufacture  have  within  themselves, 
most  frequently,  the  evidences  of  their  geographical 
origin,  and  in  some  of  them  also  of  their  chronological 
ems.  The  periods  to  which  numerous  ancient  sepulchral, 
and  other  British  and  European  relics  pertain,  may  fre- 
quently be  determined,  like  those  of  inferior  and  older 
strata,  by  their  accompanying  imbedded  or  buried  fossils. 
The  bones  of  the  Bos  primigenius  have  been  found  in- 
dented with  the  primitive  stone  javelin  of  the  alx)rigine8 
of  Northern  Europe,  and  dug  up  alongside  of  the  traces 
of  British  sepulture.  Those  of  the  Megaceros  Hibemicwi 
seem,  in  like  manner,  to  be  traced  to  a  period  of  ancient 
Irish  colonization,  when  stone  hatchets  and  rude  pottery 
prove  the  simple  character  of  its  native  arts  ;  while 
other  evidence  satisfies  the  palaeontologist  that  the  same 
Irish  elk — thus  seen,  as  it  were,  in  its  closing  epoch,  and 
immediately  before  its  final  extinction, — was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  mastodon,  the  manamoth,  and  the  fossil 
camivora  of  the  caverns.  The  Bos  hngifroiiSy  doubtless, 
traces  its  descent  from  an  ancestry  not  less  ancient ;  but 
from  its  wild  herds  the  native  Briton  appears  to  have 
derived  his  domesticated  cattle,  and  its  relics  pertain  to 
an  era  little  later  than  the  Roman  times.  The  orna- 
mented tusks  of  the  mid  boar,  the  bones  of  the  ]>rowu 
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the  teeth  and  BbuUs  of  the  beaver,  the  ewin^ 
llRDagbt  from  tike  'walras  ivoiy,  the  skat^  fonned  from 
metstaiaal  and  metacarpal  bones  of  the  led-deer  and 
native  hone,  with  numerous  kindred  xelieB  of  palso- 
itolt^  within  the  era  of  the  occupation  cf  the  Brituh 
IdaQda  by  man,  all  serve  to  aasgn  approximate  dates  to 
examples  of  hia  ancient  arts  which  the^  accompanj. 
■  within  tiie  historic  period,  aa  in  geolc^csl  eras 
»  to  the  creation  of  man,  the  progreeB  of  time  is 
hy  the  extinction  of  races.  His  advent  on 
was  speedily  marked  1^  the  diaappearaice  of 
groups  of  ancient  life  which  pertain  to  that 
era  where  geol(^  closes  and  archsdogy 
though  the  more  recent  discoTeriefl  (rf  the  tzacea 
ti  hamffP  arts  along  with  the  foesil  msnunals  of  the 
diif^  confirm,  by  new  and  more  striking  evidence,  the 
fret  that  man  entered  on  this  terrestrial  stage,  not  as 
die  highest  in  an  entirely  new  order  of  creation,  and 
i»*>**'g'"g  to  an  epoch  detached  hy  srane  overwhelming 
eatastruphe  from  all  preceding  periods  of  <nganic  life  ; 
but  that,  while  the  earth  moved  through  its  orbit  in  calm 
obedience  to  laws  which  Btill  govern  its  course,  he  ap- 
peared as  the  last  and  best  of  an  order  of  animated 
beings  whose  line  sweeps  back  into  the  shadows  of  an 
onmeasored  past    And  as  it  was  of  old,  so  is  it  still : 

"  The  old  order  chftngeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 
And  God  fslflU  lumnBlf  in  nutnj  waya. 
Lest  one  good  cnatom  ihould  coinipt  tlte  world." 

The  disclosures  of  British  tumuli  and  chance  deposits 
surest  strongly  the  belief  tiiat  the  Celtic  Briton  was 
himself  an  intruder  upon  older  allophylian  occupants  ; 
while  the  intrusion  of  the  Roman  into  Celtic  Britain 
is  recorded  for  us  in  the  extinction  of  many  of  its 
ancient  fauna,  as  well  as  of  whole  British  tribes.  What 
the  Romim  partially  accomplished,  the  Saxon,  the  Dane, 
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and  the  Norman  completed ;  displacing  the  Celtic  Briton 
from  all  but  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  and  gradually  ex- 
tirpating all  but  such  animals  as  are  either  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  free  development  of  the  highest  social 
refinement,  or  are  worthy  of  protection  as  a  means  of 
ministering  to  man's  pleasures.  And  as  it  has  been  in 
the  Old  World,  so  is  it  in  the  New.  The  progress  of 
the  European  colonists  not  only  involves  the  extirpation 
alike  of  the  wild  animals  and  the  forests  which  formed 
their  natural  haunts,  but  also  the  no  less  inevitable  dis- 
appearance of  the  aborigines  who  made  of  them  a  prey ; 
and  thus  the  grave-mound  of  the  Red  Indian,  and  tie 
relics  of  his  simple  arts,  become  the  memorials  of  an 
extinct  order  of  things  no  less  clearly  defined  than  the 
post-tertiary  fossUs  of  the  drift. 

But  while  the  remains  of  extinct  species  thus  serve, 
like  the  graven  Roman  or  runic  inscriptions  on  the 
sepulchral  slab,  to  determine  the  periods  at  which  cer- 
tain eras  had  their  close,  other  accompanying  objects^ 
and  chiefly  the  traces  of  living  or  extinct  fauna,  are  no 
less  valuable  as  fixing  the  geographical  origin  of  the 
ancient  colonists,  amid  whose  relics  they  are  found ;  just 
as  the  elephants,  the  camels,  the  monkeys^  and  Imboons 
of  the  Nimrod  obelisk,  or  the  corresponding  sculptures 
on  the  walls  of  Memphis  or  Luxor,  indicate  the  coun- 
tries whence  tribute  was  brought,  or  captives  were 
carried  off*,  to  aggrandize  the  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  con- 
querors. Among  such  relics,  which  serve  to  fix  the 
geographical  centres  of  ancient  arts,  the  sources  of  early 
commerce,  or  the  birthplaces  of  migrating  races,  might 
be  noted  the  tin  and  amber  of  the  Old,  and  the  copper 
of  the  New  World.  So  also  in  minuter  analysis,  we 
recognise  among  primitive  American  reUcs  the  local 
origin  of  various  favourite  materials  :  as  the  Mexican 
obsidian,  the  clay -slate  of  the  Babeens,  the  favourite  red 
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or  CaMmU^  of  the  Couteau  des  prairies,  and 
tfe  fjnibi  and  oonch-ahellB  of  the  Oulf  of  Florida^ 
famd  mhigKng  with  the  aboriginal  relics  of  ancient 
tdbea  in  tibe  islands  and  en  the  north  shores  of  the  great 
flmadian  Jakee^  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  same 
vataMihed  whence  the  Moose  and  the  Abbitibbe  pour 
tlttir  waters  into  the  firozen  sea  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  designation  applied  to  the  primitiye  condition  of 
the  eocmomic  or  industrial  arts,  properly  signifies,  as  has 
beoi  already  sufficiently  clearly  indicated,  that  primeval 
copdition  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  metals,  and  the 
ignoKmnoe  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  metallurgy,  man 
has  to  find  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  his  tools, 
and  the  supply  of  his  mechanical  requirements^  in  the 
oommoner  objects  which  nature  places  within  his  reach 
The  mere  recognition  of  the  convenient  uses  to  which 
the  malleable  native  metals  could  be  applied  as  substi- 
tutes fi>r  stone,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  even  an 
initial  step  in  the  transition  towards  the  first  true 
metalluigic  period.  This  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
been  introduced  until  the  native  copper-worker  had 
perceived  the  wonderful  transformations  which  could 
be  wrought  by  fire,  and  had  learned  at  least  to  melt 
the  pure  metal,  and  to  mould  the  weapons  and  imple- 
ments he  required,  if  not  to  harden  it  with  ailoyn,  and 
to  quarry  and  smelt  the  unfamiliar  ores.  But  in  the 
great  archipelago  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  aii  well  d^  in 
the  widely -scattered  islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
primeval  stage  of  native  art  might  more  correctly  1x5 
designated  a  shell-period ;  for  the  large  sheik  which  the 
moUusca  of  the  neighbouring  oceans  pnxiuce  in  great 
abundance,  supplied  the  native  artificer  with  his  most 
convenient  and  easily-wrought  raw  material,  and  in 
reality  left  him  at  no  disadvantage  as  an  aitificer,  when 
compared  with  the  Indian  of  the  copper  regions  on  the 
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shores  of  Liikc  Superior.  The  ethnographic  phases  of 
eonchology,  accordingly,  present  an  exceedingly  varied 
and  attractive  study,  to  those  by  whom  such  indications 
of  the  initial  development  of  the  artistic  instincts  of 
man  ai*e  recognised  as  involving  not  only  an  important 
element  in  his  natural  history,  but  also  occasional 
glimpses  of  facts  not  ^vithout  their  value  in  the  intro- 
ductoiy  chapters  of  civil  history. 

Among  the  productions  of  nature  employed  as  mate- 
rials for  ornament  and  use,  scarcely  any  have  com- 
mtmded  more  universal  acceptance  than  the  shells  which 
abound,  under  such  varied  forms,  on  every  sea-coast^  as 
well  as  in  the  deposits  of  fresh-water  lakes  and  riveia 
To  the  conchologist  they  present  an  interesting  and 
singularly  beautiful  department  of  nature,  inviting  to 
research  amid  their  seemingly  endless  forms,  and  to 
inquiry  into  the  habits  of  the  "  Uving  will"  that  once 
tenanted  each  lovely  cell :  - 

**  Did  he  stand  at  the  diamond  door 
Of  his  house  in  a  rainbow  f riU  ? 
Did  ho  pnah,  when  he  was  uncurrd. 
A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 
Thro*  his  dim  water-world?"* 

To  the  geologist  the  shells  of  the  testaceous  molluscs 
offer  a  dejvartment  in  palaeontology  of  very  wide  applica- 
tion and  peculiar  value.  They  constitute,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  important  among  those  records  which  the  earth's 
crust  discloses,  whereby  its  geological  history  can  be 
deciphered  ;  and  to  their  value  in  this  respect  reference 
has  already  been  made.  But  it  is  to  the  special  phases 
of  interest  which  they  possess  for  the  ethnologist  and 
archceologist,  in  their  inquiries  into  the  history  of  man 
and  his  arts,  that  attention  is  now  directed.  The  mere 
beauty  and  variety  of  many  marine  shells  sufficiently 
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wards  of  two  inches  in  length.     They  are  white,  conical, 
and  slightly  curved  in  form,  and  taper  to  a  point.    Their 
circumference  at  the  widest  part  does  not  greatly  exceed 
the  stem  of  a  clay  tobacco-pipe,  and  they  are  thin  and 
translucent.     Mr.  Paul  Kane,  the  author  of  Wa7uiering8 
of  an  Artist  among  the  Indians  of  North  America^ 
writes  to  me  in  reference  to  them :  "  A  great  trade  is 
carried  on  among  all  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  through  the  medium  of  these  shellflb 
They  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  their 
value  increases  according  to  a  fixed  ratio,  forty  sheUs 
being  the  standard  number  required  to  extend  a  fathom's 
length.     A  fathom  thus  tested  is  equal  in  value  to  a 
beaver's  skin,  but  if  shells  can  be  found  so  far  in  excess 
of  the  ordinaiy  standard  that  thirty-nine  are  long  enough 
to  make  the  fathom,  it  is  worth  two  beavers'  skins ;  if 
thirty-eight,  three  beavers'  skins,  and  so  on ;  increasing 
in  value  one  beaver  sldn  for  eveiy  shell  less  than  the 
standard  number." 

*  No  evidence  appears  to  indicate  the  use  of  the  marine 
or  fresh-water  shells  of  Europe  as  a  species  of  currency 
during  its  primitive  era ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  notioe 
the  fact,  that  the  same  simple  mode  of  emplo)dng  the 
spoils  of  the  sea  for  pei-sonal  decoration,  as  is  found  pre- 
valent among  the  rude  Indians  of  the  North-west  at  the 
present  day,  prevailed  among  the  primitive  occupants  rf 
the  British  Isles  in  that  dim  dawn  of  their  primeval 
history  revealed  by  the  disclosures  of  their  most  ancient 
sepulchral  deposits.  Among  the  personal  ornaments 
found  in  eaiiy  British  graves,  seemingly  pertaining  to  a 
period  long  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  simplest  metst 
lurgic  aits,  are  necklaces  formed  of  the  small  ahelb 
abounding  on  the  neighbouring  coasts^  such  as  the  Nerka 
littoralisy  the  Patella  vulgata,  and  others  equally  com- 
mon at  the  present  day.     These  are  perforated  like  the 
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on  tlie  Viilve,  so  as  to  make  a  second  hole,  for  the  piL . 
i)f  being  strung  together  to  form  necklaces,  and  tL 
mains  of  vegetable  fibre  were  discovered  along  witht 
a  portion  of  wliich  was  thi'ough  the  shells.     Alon^ 
of  these,  also,  lay  a  knife  or  arrow-head  of  flinty  ai 
double  headed  pin,  neatly  formed  of  bone,  but  no  ti 
of  metallurgic  arts.     In  the  outer  verge  of  the  tumi 
four  stone-cists  were  also  discovered,  each  containir 
small  sepulclu-al  vase,  and  ctUcined  bones.    The  sepnlc 
evidently  contained  the  bodies  of  one  or  perhaps  two  • 
tinguislied  chiefs,  to  whom  were  accorded  the  most  co^ 
funend  honoui-s  of  piimitive  times.      The  suiround 
urns  with  their  incinerated  remains,  and  possibly  also  ( 
of  the  skeletons  in  the  megalithic  chamber,  point  to  • 
practice  of  human  sacrifice,  when  the  subordinate  o£Be 
the  wives,  and  slaves  perished  l)eside  the  bier  of  the  gne 
warrior,  that  they  might  pass  with  him  to  the  wodd 
spirits,  there  to  renew  the  same  ser\'ile  offices  thej]|! 
performed  on  earth.     Such  examples  of  primitive  sepc 
ture  have  been  repeatedly  brought  to  light,  and  ampi 
correspond  with  the  barbtaian  ideas  of  the  most  lavil 
honours  to  the  illustrious  dead.    Manifestly  neither  laboD 
nor  cost  was  spared.     The  huge  megalithic  chamber  c 
the  dead  was  reared,  the  ornamental  cinerary  urns  ww 
prepared,  the  bodies  of  the  attendant  victims  were  coft' 
sumed  on  the  pile,  and  their  remains  deposited  with  tkfi 
urns  in  the  surrounding  cists,  and  then  the  earthen  pyw 
mid  was  laboriously  piled  over  the  whole,  and  the  cosdf 
structure  hidden  for  ages  from  the  light  of  day.     Tk 
occun'ence  exclusively  of  weapons,  implements,  and  om*'- 
ments  of  the  stone-period  in  such  tombs  is  one  of  ite 
strongest  arguments  that  it  was  an  absolute  stoue-peiiodL 
without  even  the  fii'st  transitional  traces  of  metallmgie  ; 
arts ;  and  this  idea  which  I  was  led  to  form  from  the  ■ 
investigation  of  primitive  British  graves,  has  been  stroDj^ 
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pagan  Northman  anticipated  an  eljsium  in  which  the 
joys  of  endless  war-triumphs  were  to  alternate  with  the 
feastings  of  the  Valhalla  of  the  gods;  the  luxurious 
Asiatic  di*eams  of  the  sensual  joys  of  his  Mahometan 
Paradise ;  while  the  Eed  Indian  looks  forward  to  the 
range  of  ampler  hunting-grounds,  and  to  unfailing  vic- 
tory on  the  war-path.  AH  however  anticipate  a  corpo- 
real participation  in  joys  akin  to  those  which  constituted 
their  chief  pleasures  on  earthy  and  nearly  all  conceive  of 
the  distinctions  of  social  rank  perpetuated  beyond  the 
grave.  Hence  the  slaughter  of  the  dog  and  horse  of  lie 
chiefs  and  their  interment  beside  him  ;  and  hence  also 
the  cruel  suttee,  which  Caesar  tells  us  prevailed  among 
the  Gauls,  who  consumed  on  the  same  funeral  pile 
vnXh  their  most  honoured  dead,  not  only  the  objects 
they  had  held  in  most  esteem  when  alive,  including  their 
dogs  and  horses,  but  also  their  favourite  retainers.  Along 
with  these  were  also  laid  the  bow  and  spear,  the  swoid, 
shield,  and  other  indispensable  implements  of  war  and 
the  chase ;  but  the  disclosures  of  later  British  graves 
frequently  show  the  beautiful  bronze  sword  broken  ere 
it  was  deposited  beside  the  dead,  and  precisely  the  same 
custom  prevails  among  the  American  Indiims.  The  cop- 
per kettle  is  perforated,  the  gim  is  deprived  of  its  lock 
or  otherwise  rendered  imserviceable,  and  all  the  objects 
destined  for  use  in  another  state  of  existence  are  ren- 
dered useless  for  the  life  in  which  their  employment  has 
come  to  an  end.  In  all  this  a  strangely  simple  and 
child-like  confusion  of  ideas  is  discernible,  presenting 
many  analogies  to  those  which  may  stiU  be  discerned  in 
our  own  iTistic  legends  and  popular  superstitionis.  Many 
of  the  most  touching  passages  of  homely  pathos  and  ten- 
derness to  be  met  with  in  the  old  Scottish  Ballads^  be- 
tray the  same  undefined  mixture  of  primitive  supersti- 
tion with  the  difficulty,  still  experienced  by  the  popular 
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ftrmermade  finaa 'die  jew-'ttBe,  and  iiic:  iatte  icatii<9vd 
aad  pointed  widi  bme.    ISiear  csaucpeb,  JioDciar^d  met  uf 
the  tmnk  of  liie  aedaMsw,  ase  ^vgnenth-  ^^-  iai^^  ai^ 
the  oedar  grows  to  ao  immcaBe  aise  m  tht:  lartrv^-  xtiTrr- 
tory  of  the  tribe.     13iey  are  mudt-  tae^jediiJir.';  ijjrir.  au« 
omameiited  with  nmcb  taste  foid  «ikiL     II  mi'a  i  rau^0* 
the  dead  Chinocik  efai^f  is  depoHh^  mirruuuu^^c  viri  ai. 
the  lequiates  for  war,  or  the  faruurhit^  (*':'aijxnuiiif  <.«? 
Hfe :    presenting  a  T&nsxkbiA*:   ovirKs^mu*^':*,    il    nit- 
aepnlchral  lites  to  those  of  t^  ancitiin  jmina  "^'kiiui;, 
who,  as  appears  alike  from  ihe  c:ozrUi!i[U  erf  tij<^  S'riLijn:^' 
navian  SkihssaiTiiTigtr,  and  frian  the  iiiimitrr*if    if  -rij* 
Sagas,  was  interred  or  consmnwJ  in  lii^  vaj-^tilii^'y.  l!i  ■ 
the  form  of  that  favourite  scene  of  Lit  ootsi^L  triujLLi'ii' 
perpetuated  in  the  earth -wc«i  that  ccrrer^  "hih  a^iiC'^- 
Tin  cups^  copper  kettles,  plates,  piaoes  of  cotu»il  j*id  i  J^.tL. 
and  furs,  and    in  fact  everything  wliich  the  Cliij»kr 
themselves  most  value,  or  which  are  most  difficult  to  o}»- 
tain,  are  hung  round  the  canoe.     Beeide  tfaf  \kA\  tbev 
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place  paddles,  spears^  bows  and  arrows^  and  food,  with 
everything  else  which  they  consider  necessary  for  a  very 
long  journey.      Beads,  ioqua  shells,  brass  buttons,  and 
small  coins  are  even  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead. 
The  canoe  is  then  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the  burial- 
place  of  the  tribe,   generally  selected   for   its  isolated 
situation.       The   two   principal   cemeteries    are    rocky 
islands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  river,  both 
of  which  were  visited  and  sketched  by  Mr.  Paul  ELane, 
from  whom  my  information  on  the  customs  here  de- 
scribed is  chiefly  derived.     One  is  called  Coffin  Bock 
from  the  appearance  it  presents,  covered  with  the  raised 
biers  of  the  deceased  members  of  the  tiibe.     The  funeral 
cortege  has  an  imposing  character.      The  deceased  is 
carefully  disposed  in  his  canoe-bier,  sui-rounded  by  the 
articles  intended  for  his  use  in  the  life  beyond  the  grava 
The  attendant  moumei*s  then  assemble  in  their  canoes^ 
and  that  of  the  deceased  is  towed  to  the  island  cemetery 
of  the  tribe,  and  there  either  fastened  to  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  or  raised  on  a  scaffolding  of  strong  cedar  boards 
and  poles,  four  or  five  feet  fix)m  the  ground.     A  roU  of 
bark  is  placed  over  it  to  protect  the  body  from  the  rain, 
and  the  various  offerings  to  the  dead  are  disposed  about 
the  bier.     The  final  act  before  leaving  is  to  bore  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  amoe ;  and  in  like  manner  every  ar- 
ticle left  with  the  corpse  is  mutilated  and  rendered  use- 
less.    The  belief  of  the  Indian  is,  that  while  their  use  on 
earth  is  thereby  at  an  end,  the  Great  Spirit  will  restore 
them  to  perfection  on  the  anival  of  the  deceased  at  their 
elysian  hunting-gi-ounds.      Among  the  greatest  crimes 
which  an  Indian  can  commit  in  the  eyes  of  his  tribe  is 
the  desecration  of  one  of  those  canoe-biers ;  and  its  pe^ 
petration,  if  discovered,  is  certain  to  be  visited  by  death. 
Instances  of  such  sacrilege  are  accordingly  of  rare  occur- 
rence :  but  one  happened  a  few  years  since,  to  which 
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Attainted  tfe  Efe  4£  is  wn^ifc 

at  King  Cnwi  iiiwfl  i .,  mhaAaga  %•  jl  ^i 
J«lorML    The 
lier  son  dmnkjr  'Hi  m^aeaBt    auL  wm   xuAffviv-r'    tu*' 
finromhe  wife  -of  ixit:  <^&iiif{#iic  ou^    im:  Uu-  vxu:    ^j- 
nidied  additwctal  nioLhr^  itr  us  u^aRxim^A      i'^*  t  •  a 
the  genend  beiksf  of  liif:  Tunana.  %£  iu*:  Jii/rUr-iv^e-.   uift 
tlie  severer  tLe  pnrBtiaL  ^dier  iiifum  tiyuL   t4^uj»m\4r 
the  grealier  ss  1^  2iuaixI«ntfauL  of  ti«er  ^a^:  ituf.  Xi^. 
more  pleaang  i«o  i^  deparKso  Hpim.     ^..4weiJ*f^  0Ufi<^. 
to  Mr.  KaiM:,  llist  w  ht  kutnir  iiitr  vm  uac    u^x    «^ 
UBefdl  to  ber  son,  and  bc'  iHsfjetsarr  u-  Ui^  uaMiiUi'far  uuf 
comfort  in  tiais  iroddL  Iri;  wjttiHsd  ii'  n^mL  u*:i  v  1:1    mii 
as  hLs  compaiiktiD  uzi  Ids  loup  jourue}'.     !I*im:  ivttbwi    uui- 
assigned  W  xLe  Chinook  (duef  iui  tut  uiuiu*;}   u^  lur 
fsivourite   wife  oTta*   dae   gnrrt  ai  xiueiT    wiii:  jg.*^*^*    j 
carious  inaigiit  into  tike  matirefc  of  «ii«L  uurtiui^iUK  ha*;r 
ficial  rites ;  exhibiting  as  tLej  do  «c»  Ktamuug^  b  luLrr ui'r 
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uf  good  and  evil,  of  geucroua  self-denial  and  crud 
selfislinoBs.  The  encircling  ciats  and  cinerary  uma 
the  Knock-Maraidhe,  and  probably  also  some  of  tha 
Contents  of  the  megaljthic  chamber  in  its  centre,  seem 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  idea  of  similar  sacrifices  hav- 
ing prevailed  among  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  Britiahl 
Isles.  Such  a  laliorioualy  constructed  vault  and  earthea 
pyramid  were  manifestly  parts  of  one  grand  manso? 
leum  ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  whole  structure,  with  its 
included  cromlech,  cists,  and  urns,  to  have  beeJi  conn 
pleted  together,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other 
mode  of  accounting  for  such  a  sepulchral  group  than' 
the  one  suggested,  which  is  so  congenial  to  the  ideas  ol 
bai-barian  rank,  and  of  earthly  distinctions  perpetuated 
beyond  the  grave. 

Looking  at  the  subject,  however,  from  another  point 
of  view,  we  perceive  that  the  various  trilws  of  Indians,    I 
who  originally  possessed  only  weapons,  implements,  and    I 
personal  ornaments  of  bone,  shell,  flint,  and  stone,  or  at    ! 
most  of  native  copper,  rudely  hammered  into  shape,  are  J 
seen  after  an  interval  of  upwards  of  three  centuries  of  ■ 
European  colonization  and  traffic,  without  the  slightest 
acquired  knowledge  of  working  in  metals,  but  posse 
of  numerous    metal  implements  and  weapons,  which, 
as  their  greatest  treasures,    they   freely  lavish  on  th» 
loved  or  honoured  dead.     Such  traces  of  metallurgy,  it 
is  manifest,  afford  no  pi-oof  of  an  acquired  native 
The  copper  kettle  of   the  Chinook  coffin-bier   on  tlw 
Columbia    river,   was    in   all   probability   brougUty 
from  the  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior,   but  from 
London   or  Liverpool,   along    with   the    beads,    knives 
hatchets,  and  other  objects  of  barter,  by  means  of  whicli' 
the    fur-traders  carry  on  their  traffic  with   the  Indiaa 
hunter.     At  most  these  only  prove  that  a  nation,  still 
in  its  stone-peno<l,  and  totally  ignorant  of  any  furth» 
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iriJBlic  ddD  B  iQBQemniis::  flam*:  of  iiisil  siniriiic  se 
]iiBtiiieti¥e  j|iti£BK  icr  SLOicsifsv*;.  mc  flaif&  iic  in&- 
tethre  utBL  Ik  mstasr  jl  ^nna:  "Sfee  jszser  ^iKsaJhr 
mmnlltmjM  itsdf  a^£V  sflBiT  IS  liifr  izaWs  <£  iLmsaciQi 
aborigmeB  is  vcD  •'urJr*  mf  ncGt.  aid  vili  ocme  under 
review  iriien  lefeniw  k*  iik-  ]i^t  mum  fwmi'e  irUdi  ie^ 
80  emioiialT  tyjial  cf  Aimaxam  mtl  Bm  matiivUk 
an  eqptHy  instrBctzre  ifliwriikai  d  whai  bibt  liiTBi^  Kf 
deaigiEUited  aestbedc  jmI  eoBHUBCiite  iBsdncos  but  hr 
Bele^sdfixim  die  direxsEh- gifted  iskodefs  of  die  Soodi- 
cm  Pacific  On  die  extrone  wes^ezn  Ter^  of  tbe  Polr- 
necdan  archipelago  lie  die  Feejke  Tslani^s.  ocenped  by  a 
people  remaikable  among  die  islandeis  of  die  Souihera 
Padfic  alike  for  physical  and  intelleetnal  peenKaritiosv  The 
Feejeean  physiognomy  is  described  as  presenting  gtuioral 
characteristics  of  debasement,  when  compaivd  with  that 
of  the  true  Polynesian,  and  the  entire  proportions  ;uul 
contonr  of  his  figure  are  markedly  inferior  to  thtv^*  of 
the  Friendly  and  Navigator  islanders.  This  is  tho  num* 
remarkable  in  a  people  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  abiuhl- 
ance,  and  enjoying  an  unusual  variety  of  choice  artiolos 
of  food.  Their  ferocious  and  treacherous  habit.s  how 
ever,  and  the  hideous  customs  of  cannibalism  and  systo 
matic  parricide,  with  the  attendant  crimes  iiu»\'ital»le 
in  such  a  social  condition,  render  the  Feoj(H»an  Islniulr*. 
which  seem  fitted  by  nature  to  Iw  tho  al)c)doH  o{  hiippi 
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nesa,  among  the  most  wretched  scenes  of  moral  degrada- 
tion.    Nevertheless  it  is  in  this   strange  island  group 
that  the  arts  of  the  South  Pacific  appear  to  have  their 
origin  and  highest  development.     Dr.  Pickering,  after 
enjoying  abundant  opportunities  of  observation  in  the 
Southern  Pacific,  appears  to  look  on  the  Negrillos  as  the 
true  inventive  race,  from  whom  the  Feejeeans,  who  are 
unquestionably  allied  to  them  in  blood,  acquired,  elabo- 
rated, and  greatly  improved  many  applications  of  art 
and  skill.     But  the  ingenious  Negrillo  is  altogether  un- 
social and  prone  to  isolation,  and  the  Feejeean  appears 
to  derive  from  him  a  dislike  of  change,  and  a  disinclma- 
tion  to  leave  his  island-home.     It  required,  therefore, 
the  intervention  of  a  migratory  or  aggressive  race  to 
difiiise  the  acquired  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  Feejeeans; 
and  this  colonizing  race  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  of 
the  Indian  Oceans  appears  to  be  the  Malayans,  who  are 
found  in  contact  with  many  diverse  and  widely-scattered 
nations,  and   are  of  a  roving  disposition,  the   proper 
children  of  the  sea.     "Naturally,''  says  Dr.  Pickering, 
"  the  most  amiable  of  mankind,  they  are  free  from  anti 
pathies  of  race,  are  fond  of  novelty,  inclined  rather  to 
follow  than  to  lead,  and  in  every  respect  seem  qualified 
to  become  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
different  branches  of  the  human  family."     Such  a  race 
of  plastic,  amphibious  mediators  being  found,  a  curious 
light  is  thrown  on  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
primitive  arts  throughout  the  widely -scattered  island 
groups  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  where  almost  every  Poly- 
nesian art,  it  is   said,  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
Feejee  Islands,  while  the  Feejeean  himself  is  so  averse 
to  roam.     But  the  best  and  the  worst  characteristics  of 
the  Feejee  islanders  are  strangely  intermingled.     They 
use  the  bow  and  throw  the  javelin  with  great  dexterity, 
but  their  peculiar  and  distinguishing  weapon  is  a  short 
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cx)ndition.     Their  musical  instraments  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  Polynesians,  and  include  the  Pan-pipe  and 
others  unknown  in  the  islands  beyond  their  range.    Their 
pottery  also  exhibits  great  variety  of  form,  and  includes 
examples  of  vessels  combined  in  groups,  presenting  a 
curious  correspondence  to  similar  productions  of  Pera- 
vum  art.     Their  fishing-nets  and  lines  are  remarkable 
for  their  neat  and  skilful  workmanship,  and  they  cany 
cultivation  to  a  considerable  extent     "  Indeed,"  remarim 
the  ethnologist  of  the  United   States  Expedition,  in 
summing  up  the  characteristics  of  the  Feejeeans,  "  we 
soon  began  to  perceive  that  the  people  were  in  posseaaicm 
of  almost  every  art  known  to  the  Polynesians,  and  of 
many  others  besides.     The  highly-finished  workmanship 
was  unexpected,  everything  being  executed  until  re- 
cently, and  even  now  for  the  most  'part,  without  the  uae 
of  iron.     In  the  collection  of  implements  and  manuHac- 
tures  brought  home  by  the  Expedition,  the  observer  wiU 
distinguish  in  the  Feejeean  division  something  like  a 
school  of  arts  for  the  other  Pacific  islands."     In  such  a 
strangely-gifted  savage  race  we  see  at  once  the  degra- 
dation of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  germs  of  constructive  and  artistic 
capacity,  capable  of  development  into  many  marvellous 
manifestations,  if  once  subjected  to  such  elevating  in- 
fluences as  changed  the  cruel  pagan,  the  merciless  pirate 
of  the  northern  seas,  into  the  refined  Norman,  the  chi- 
valrous crusader,  and  the  imaginative  troubadour. 

The  members  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion were  struck,  as  they  approached  the  extensive  coral 
archipelago,  interposed  between  the  Marquesas,  Society, 
and  Gambier  groups  of  islands,  by  the  small  and  sli^t 
canoes,  seemingly  emerging  from  the  sea,  with  a  pro- 
jecting beak  at  stem  and  stem,  and  propelled  by  means 
of  a  paddle  remarkable  for  its  curved  blade.     In  these 
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bility  of  miin  to  the  most  varied  physical  conditions  of 
the  globe,  and  frequently  exhibit  the  imperfectly-deve- 
loped reasoning  faculties  of  the  savage,  working  within 
narrow  limits,  akin  to  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals. 
Thus  we  find  curious  aflSnities  between  the  rude  primi- 
tive arts  of  the  European  savage  in  the  dim  dawn  of  the 
ancient  worid,  the  equally  rude  arts  of  the  Carib  or  the 
Guanche  of  the  Antilles  when  brought  to  our  knowledge 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  simple  devices  of  the 
Polynesians  occupying  the  Volcanic  or  Coral  Islands  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  first  visited  by  Europeans 
in  the  eighteenth  century.     In  the  Paumotu  group,  and 
others  of  the  coralline  formations  of  the  Pacific,  we  see 
islands   crowded  with   population,  while   deprived  by 
nature  of  all  the  means  which  seem  to  us  the  indispens- 
able elements  of  civiliscition,  if  not,  indeed,  of  existence. 
With  them,  in  the  absence  not  only  of  metals,  but  even 
of  stone  and  wood,  marine  shells  form  the  most  important 
available  material  alike  for  economic  utility  and  orna- 
ment ;  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  to  a 
great  extent,  among  the  Indians  of  the  Antilles  before 
the  time  of  Columbus.     The  extreme  beauty  of  many  of 
the  marine  productions  of  the  tropics  and  the  Southern 
Ocean,  sufficiently  accounts  for  their  adoption  for  per- 
sonal adornment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cyprcea  aurantia^ 
or  beautiful  orange  cowrie,  of  which  specimens  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with  which  are  not  perforated,  owing  to  its 
use  as  a  favourite  ornament  of  the  natives  of  the  Friendly 
Islands.     But  these  spoils  of  the  oce^m  acquire  an  addi- 
tional value,  when,  as  in  Central  Afiica,  or  among  the 
American  Indians  around  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, they  have  all  the  added  virtuQ3  which  rarity 
confei*s.      Dr.  Li\dngston,  when   leaving  the  Belondas 
after  a   brief  sojourn    among  them,    thus   records  his 
friendly  parting  with  their  chief  :  "  As  the  last  proof  of 
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bility  for  tliis  purpose,  indeed,  naturally  suggests  such 
an  application  of  them  wherever  they  abound,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Buccinum  dolium,  frequently  used  by  the 
fishermen  and  mariners  of  the  tropics  as  a  convenient 
utensil  \nth  which  to   bale  their  boats.      So   in  like 
manner  the    graceful    trumpet-like   form,   and    richly- 
variegated  colours,  of  the  larger  species  of  the  tritom^ 
such  as  the  beautiful  Triton  variegatuSy  render  their 
early  and  independent  application  as  horns  or  musical 
instruments,  alike  by  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  and  tlie  i 
Caribbean  seas,  sufficiently  natural  and  obvious. 

Though  the  natives  of  the  Antilles,  when  first  visited 
by  the  Spaniards,  possessed  some  natural  advantagei 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  volcanic  and  coral  islands  dt,\ 
the  Pacific,  yet  the  large  marine  shells  with  which  Aflrl 
neighbouring    seas   abound,   constituted   an   importafltv 
source  for  the  raw  material  of  their  primitive  impkfj 
ments  and  manufactures.    The  great  size,  and  the  Cacilitf ] 
of  workmanship  of  the  widely-diffused  pyrulce^  turbindhf^. 
stroynbiy  and  others  of  the  larger  shells,  have  indeed  W 
to  their  application,  wherever  they  abound  among 
ilized  nations,  to  numerous  purposes  ekewhere  supjdiei^ 
from  other  sources.    Of  such,  the  Caribs  made  Imivei;] 
hmces,  an<l  haii)oons,  as  well  as  personal  omamentBi 
while  the  mollusc  itself  was  sought  for  and  prized 
food.     The  Strombus  gigas  is  still  fished  for  the  tahk 
the  island  of  Barbadoes  ;  and  numerous  ancient  wea] 
and  implements  made  from  its  shell  have  been  dug 
on  the  island.     An  interesting  collection,  illustrative 
the  character  of  such  primitive   manufactures  of 
Antilles,  hiis  ]>een  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  BoveU, 
whom   they  were  dug  up  with  other   Carib  relicfl^ 
the   island    of  Barbadoes,  where  traces   of  the 
blood  of  al>original  Caribs  continued  till  very 
to  mark  a  jwrtion  of  the   coloured  population  of  ti 
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though  long  since  extirpated  or  expeUed  from  their  a 
cient  insular  possessions,  they  still  appear  on  the  sent 
em  mainland  as  the  people  of  an  encroaching  area ;  az 
the  marches  of  their  extending  frontier  ring  with  tl 
shouts  of  border  warfare,  as  fierce  and  to  us  not  great 
less  substantial  than  the  Wendish  and  Bulgarian  wa 
rings  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  his  German  Markgra 
of  well-nigh  a  thousand  years  ago. 

In  1851,  Sir  Eobert  Schomburgk  communicated  1 
the  British  Association,  the  result  of  recent  ethnologic 
researches  in  St.  Domingo.  In  tliis  the  ol>ser\^ant  tn 
veller  deplores  the  fi\ct  that  of  the  millions  of  native 
who  at  its  discover}'  peopled  the  island,  not  a  sing 
pmx?  descendant  now  exists,  though  he  could  trace  in  tt 
Indios  of  mixed  blood  the  peculiar  features  and  othi 
physicjU  characteristics  of  the  pure  Indian  still  unerad 
cateil.  In  the  absence  of  a  tme  native  j^opuhition  of  ti 
island  al)origines,  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  remarks :  "M 
researclies  wei-e  i-estrictcd  to  what  history  and  tlie  fe^ 
and  poor  monuments  have  transmitted  to  us  of  thei 
customs  and  mannei"s.  Their  language  lives  only  in  th 
names  of  places,  trees,  and  fiiiits,  but  all  combine  in  dc 
daring  that  the  people  who  bestowed  those  names  wer 
identical  with  the  Carib  and  AiTiwaak  tribes  of  Guiaiu 
An  excui'sion  to  the  calcareous  caverns  of  Pommier,  abon 
ten  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
afibrded  me  the  examination  of  some  picture-writingi 
executed  by  the  Indians  after  the  arrivtd  of  the  Span- 
iards.  Tliese  remarkable  caves,  which  are  in  themselves 
of  high  interest,  are  situated  within  the  district  ova 
wliicli,  at  tlie  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  the  fair  Indian 
Catalina  reigned  as  cacnque."  To  this  district  they  were 
tempted  by  the  news  of  rich  mines  in  its  mountains.  Id 
1496,  a  fortified  tower  was  erected,  called  originally  San 
Ari8tol)al,  but  so  al>undant  was  the  precious  metal,  that 
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««nei^.  HiLT  "tie  1^3  !.'>  j-rci'j-Dfte  smaliur  sgn?  and  symbok 

■^.^ii  lOr  ^♦rii.' ■:•(•.■..  "r-CT  Txbe  riiimiiaric^ii  of  a  great  num- 
r*rr  •:  f  Ti^ire  jTrQ."*: •■:•}=■  iiovf  i/.  mr  liiai  ibene  is  a  gpwt 
^iistTTii'itr  ii.  "uijrir  'jjjiiri.n-er  s^ad  rStiCTiTion :  nor  is  it  m^ 
oj'iiivi:  'Isr.  iijT  :  ioi?  ir.>riti-i  in  ?T.«>Br,  and  the  carvingi 
rflj  iL-r  r>:ki.  tt^tt  ririrai-e^^i  1«t  lir  raot^  that  inhabited 
S  -rri.  Am^c-Ji  ^iiji  Ti>e  Wtsi  Iiidi^  ai  ihe  time  of  their 
discT'jTrrr.     TLrT  l^doiii!  !->  s  rem-Mc^r  j*eriod,  and  prove 
m'QcL  more  ?^dli  aui  ]:ijideii'Cv  i}kan  ihe  simple  figora 
pfaiiiio-i  iriiii  /:ii?ir(»£L:  <-ii  tLe  'walis  <«f  the  cave  near  Pom- 
mirr.     The  fi^iires  c^airt^i  of  stone,  and  worked  without 
ip>n  x*yAs^  dt-iiji-?*  if  not  civilisatic»n.  a  quick  oonception 
and  an  inexliausdWe  j*atien^x-  to  give  to  these  hard  sab- 
stance  the  dt^rc*!  forms."      Fix>m  his  evamination  of 
the  t'Cfols  and  utensils  siill  in  use  among  the  existing 
tTil:«es  in  Guiana,  Sir  R>ben  doubts  such  to  be  the  wwk 
of  the  Carili? :  but  he  admits  that  thev  are  onlv  found 
whvre  w.?  biiv*:r  sure  eWdence  that  the  Caribs  inhabited 
or  ^isit^d  th*^  pla-.e,  and  he  uuder-esrimates  both  the 
skill  and  pati'^nce  sh'>wn  hy  many  native  artists  equally 
fKxaly  pM»\-iilt.-d  with  t«x»ls.    The  eanings  of  the  Polyne- 
sian's on  their  elabi:«ratcly-wTought  rlubs  and  paddlefl^ 
and  tho  complicate^i  designs  of  the  Babeen  and  Gabun 
sculptors,  are  fivquently  the  result  of  many  weeks  and 
even  months  of  labour,  desidtorily  and  iutemiittingfy 
expended,    but    nevertheless   i^-ith    a    persevering  aim 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  one  premeditated  design* 
Among  various  evidences  of  the  former  presence  of  the 
Caribs  in  the  Santo  Domingo,  Sir  Robert  Schombiugk 
descrilx'S  his  finding,  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  island 
called  Junto  Engafio,  numerous  heaps  of  conch  shells 
(Stromhus  giyas).     "  These  shells  have  invariably  a  hok 
near  the  spire,  which  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tjicliing  the  animal  from  the  shell,  to  extract  it  with  ease. 
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Columijus  met  witJi  m  Hispaniola.  These 
to  have  come  from  the  iiorthum  part  of  Mexico,  odja^ 
to  the  jmcieut  district  of  Huaatecas,  aud  to  have  H 
couqiiered  and  extiiiiated  by  their  Carih  supplaulj 
prior  to  European  colooists  dieplating  them  in  d 
tiim,  lu  this  opinion,  however,  perhaps  an  undue  wcl 
ia  attached  to  the  imperfect  apjiliancca  of  the  vosA 
Cariba 

Among  the  numeroua  stouc  weapons  or  implem<| 
which  have  been  discovered,  and  aeive  to  illustrate 
primitive  arts  of  the  New  World,  three  remarkable  r( 
from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  iu  South  America,  are 
serving  of  special  attention.    They  were  found,  about 
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greatly  viilued,  and  even  regarde<l  with  superstitiouB  re- 
verence, both  by  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  neigh- 
bouiing  mainland  around  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  abo 
by  the  Indian  tril>c8  even  so  far  north  as  beyond  the 
shores  of  the  great  Canadian  Lakes.     In  one  of  the  sn-  • 
gidar  migratory  scenes  of  the  ancient  Mexican  paintiogi^  '' 
copied  in   Lord  Kingsborough's  Mexican  Antiquitin^  • 
from  the  jMcndoza  Collection,  presei-ved  among  the  SeldeD 
Mss.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  a  mitive  figure  is 
i-eprc'sented  canying  a  large  imivalve  shell  in  his  hand. 
He  is  barefooted,  and  dressed  only  in  a  short,  spotted 
tunic,  reaching  to  his  loins.    In  his  right  hand  he  bean 
a  sjHjar,  toothed  round  the  blade,  it  may  be  with  inserted 
flints  or  points  of  obsidian,  while  he  holds  the  large  shdl 
m  liis  left  hand.     A  river,  which  he  is  passing,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  gi'cenish  stripe  winding  obliquely  across  the 
drawing,  and  his  track,  as  indicated  by  alternate  foot- 
prints, luis  previously  crossed  the  same  stream.     On  this 
trail  he  is  followed  by  other  figures  nearly  simikdy 
dressed,  but  sandalled,  and  beaiing  spears  and  large  fans; 
while  a  second  group  approaches  the  river  by  a  diflerent 
trail,  and  in  lui  o})ix)site  direction  to  the  shell-bearer. 
Other  detiiils  of  this  curious  fragment  of  pictorial  hist(«y 
an)  less  easily  inteq)reted.    An  altar,  or  a  temple,  appean 
to  be  represented  on  one  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  a  highty 
coloured  circular  figure,  like  a  shield,  on  the  other,  maj 
1x5  the  epitomized  symbol  of  some  Achaean  land  or  Sacred 
Elis  of  the  New  World.     But  whatever  be  adopted  as 
the  most  tmstworthy  interpretation  of  the  ancient  hiero- 
glyphic painting,  its  general  correspondence  with  other 
migratory  depictions  is  undoubted ;  and  it  is  worthy  rf    , 
note,  that,  in  some  respects,  the  most  prominent  of  aD 
the  figures  is  he  who  is  represented  as  fording  the  stream, 
bearing  one  of  the  large  tropical  univalves  in  his  hand. 

^  Mexico n  AitthjuUuv,  vol.  i.  plate  68. 
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and  Indiana,  ani  H-rtii^-r:  :•.  :Lt  rrgions  i»f  thr  (Jn;il 
Lakes.     Dr.  Gerard  Tr»r,  in  a  eommmiiratinii  to  lln- 
American  Ethnulugit-al  Sixit.'t\V  has  descrilu'd  a  ^in^Mi 
larly  interesting    series    of   ancient    relics    siihI    i-.«  j»cjI 
cliral  remains  discovered  in  Tennessee.     Th«'  ri.iiiii  -J 
the  graves  were  characterized  by   nMnarkaU'r  ur/:.- 
compression,  as  in  the  example  fignr»-r|  hy  \)i    .M-.;  .  ■ 
pbte  55,    Crania   AmrricatuL      Tli»  •-:  h!."  .•  :.\   ;■  .• 
aljounded  with  relies,  "  hm.'S,  lriijk'-v,  ;;.  :    .'v..-.  .     ■ 
of  a  veiy  riule  eonstm^.-tiou.  h:.  :    >....    ;'.'v.,;:    ■•'    .;  •   . 
Diitund  product,  nune  '.»f  lijtV:.!/      Yry   <  •.     .-.i 
t'f  tlkse.  Dr.  Ti\»'.'-r:  v.- ._■..-  \'.'.  y.    ^■•.,       ►■,.■.  i.. ,  h 
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the  Strwnhus  gtf^as;  and  such  crJumellie  were  fount 
worn  to  a  imiform  thickness,  perfurated  throagU  tJ 
centre,  and  in  all  stagc-s  of  manufacture,  from  the  rut 
state  in  which  such  are  found  on  the  island  shores 
the  West  Indies,  tu  their  condition  as  perfected  'bead 
and  linka  of  the  much-prized  ummpum.  Similar  acca 
mui;itious  of  BheU-i)eads  are  of  fi-equent  oecurrence  i] 
the  great  mouniU  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  are  again 
ferred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter ;  but  another  reli^ 
formed  in  part  also  of  the  gigantic  shells  of  the  tropi< 
presents  charaeteristiea  of  still  greater  interest  as  illu» 
trative  of  ancient  mamiera  and  modes  of  thought  Dc 
Troost  deserilies  and  figures  various  mdely  modelled 
imd  sculptured  idols  found  in  the  same  locality,  froni 
some  of  which  he 
led  to  asaimie  the  ex- 
istence of  Phallic  rite* 
among  the  onciuDt 
idolaters  of  the  Ohio 
\'alley.  One  of  t 
.spoeimeiis  of  abori^^mt 
sacred  sculpture 
accidentally  discovered 
in  ploughing  a  pie«  tt 
laud  newly  reclaimed 
from  the  forest  li« 
utensils  foimd  in  t&t 
Tennessee  graves  haw 
all  been  made  of  stoH 
or  obsidian  ;  ajid  Al 
greater  number  of  to 
idols  are  in  like  manner  sculptured  in  stone  of  vflJ 
kinds  and  degrees  of  hai-dness.  But  the  figure  nn* 
referred  to  is  made  of  clay  and  pounded  sheila,  audi 
like    other   examples  whirli   have  been    met  with,  li 
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or  of  an  icles  «jf  ]  k: rs.*  'iiaj  k  »ru:iiri  i  zn  :  .isi-j .  o -. • ;.  :  :• .  cj.  1  j j;  err *. 
when  f.iUiid  tm  tLv  LonL  yi  iLi   Iit-ia:  Ij^-.'Jv.  i>  fc:... 
more   cak-ulau-«l    tu   tXi.iTv    furj'ii?*?:.    ;.:-;L    "wi-:^    f.^f,-; 
brought  uii'ier  notice,  wu^  m»idf  tLo  "'».:,*:>  <i  <4>:v.;  v^rv 
extravagant  etlmolMgkid  tht-orie*.     Mr.  ,'or.:",  IVI.O;'..'. 
in  hl^  luq^un/   into  th*:  Onijht    of  lli   A'.:i.,'  '..:\.:\<     /" 
A)nt'r(f(',  desrri]K.s  t\v«.i  Ini'gt.'  sjHvinuns  »  :*  riu"  :  V'    ■ 
^'f/'tv/^v/,  iind  reftT.s  to  Miuilar  oxamj^Ks  fuijiuurlv  :"^'Ut;'i 
iii  the  anrient  mouunK'Utal  ami  squilohral  miMuuU  ,.t" 
OLin.     He  then  quotes  from  an  essii y  ivail  hy  liini  Im  ('.•!» 
the  Hi.-rtuncal  and  Pljilo.sojJiical  Society  of  Oliin  ;  linr. 
igiHTunt  of  the  true  Iiabitat  of  the  Piinda  jH-rrrrsu,  |i>- 
dtsj-rilM".    it    as  unknown   on   the  e(»asts  of   North   I'l 
^•uiLi  Aineii.a,  wliiJe  it  abcmnds,  as  Iir.  hrlirvrs,  nu  rhr 
^•ua-l  of  HinJu.-^tiin,  and    henee  Ik^  assuiiM-s  that,  >ni|i 
T'Aif-   nti'ird   Lo   >]i;^dit    evidence  of  a   nii;^M:ition    from 
■^•Hii).  rii  A-ia.'     'J'hij?  idea,  which  for  a.  t'uw.  was  cutrr- 
tiiiii*-.;  wirtj  njU'L  favour,  h  now  known  to  hi-,  i-nfin-ly 
liiifnuii'.i-  ;  :   riiit  Tii'..i:-lj  we  h;ive  not  in   siirfi   nli/-s  M,r 
^ru-'-   o!  su-ij   lij-  vw;]..i.  rin;:r  from   tU*-  oM    Iviy.f,  i|„ 
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chief  interest  which  the  large  pyruke  of  the  Florida 
Gulf  do  possess  is  from  the  light  they  are  calculated  to 
throw  on  the  traces  of  ancient  migration,  or  of  traffic 
between  the  north  and  south,  in  ages  prior  to  the  dis- 
placement of  the  red  man  by  the  European.  Two  of 
such  large  tropical  shells,  both  of  them  specimens  of  the 
Pyrula  perversely  the  native  habitats  of  which  are  the 
Antilles  and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  on  the  mainland, 
have  been  presented  to  the  Canadian  Institute  at  To- 
ronto :  not  as  additions  to  its  specimens  of  native  can- 
chology  of  the  tropics,  but  as  Indian  relics  pertainii^ 
to  the  great  northern  chain  of  fresh-water  hdces.  The 
first  of  these  was  discovered  on  opening  an  Indian 
grave-mound,  at  Nottawasaga,  on  the  Georgian  Bay, 
along  with  a  gorget  made  from  the  same  kind  of  ahelL 
The  second  example  was  brought  from  the  FiahiDg 
Islands,  near  Cape  Hurd,  on  Lake  Hiuron  ;  another,  fimn 
the  Georgian  Bay,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  many  specimens  have  come  under  my 
notice  which  have  been  procm'ed  from  grave-mounds 
and  sepulchral  depositories  on  the  shores  of  the  same 
Bay.  In  one  pit,  about  seven  miles  fix)m  Penetangui- 
shene,  three  large  conch-shells  were  found,  along  with 
twenty-six  copper  kettles,  a  pipe,  a  copper  bracelet,  a 
quantity  of  shell  beads,  and  numerous  other  relics.  The 
largest  of  the  shells,  a  specimen  of  the  Pyrulci  spiroia^ 
weighed  three  pounds  and  a  quarter,  and  measured 
fourteen  inches  in  greatest  length;  but  a  piece  had 
been  cut  off  this  and  another  of  the  large  shells^  pro- 
bably for  the  manufacture  of  some  smaller  ornament  for 
the  person.  It  exhibited  abundant  marks  of  age  and 
frequent  handling,  its  outer  surface  being  quite  honey- 
coml)ed,  while  the  inside  retained  its  smooth  lameUated 
surface.  Another  sepulchral  depository,  discovered  on 
elevated  ground  in  the  neighbouring  township  of  Oro, 
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covering,  afong  the  shores  of  the  great  inland  chain  oi 
fresh-water  lakes,  specimens  of  the  large  sea-shells  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Central  America,  and  of 
the  West  Indian  Isles.     The  attractions  oflfered  by  such 
large  and  beautiful  tropical  sheUs  are  sufficiently  appa- 
rent, and,  as  we  have  seen,  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  untutored  tastes  of  the  American  Indian,  nor  to  the 
products  of  the  Mexican  coasts.     Their  employment  in 
the  construction  of  vessels  for  ordinary  use  has  already 
been  referred  to  ;  but  other  and  more  important  appli- 
cations of  some  of  them  for  special  religious  services 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  seem  to  offer 
illustrations  more  in  accordance  with  the  discoveries  hero 
referred  to.     In  India,  China,  and  Siam,  the  Pyrum,  and 
others  of  the  large  and  beautiful  shells  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  of  the  species  TurhineUay  are  highly  prized  hj 
the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  districts ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  a  sinistrorsal  variety  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Tranquebar  and  Ceylon,  and  made  use  of 
by  the  Cingalese  in  some  of  their  most  sacred  rites. 
Such  reversed  shells  of  the  species  Turhindla^  are  also 
held  in  special  veneration  in  China,  where  great  prices 
are  given  for  them  ;  and  they  ai'e  often  curiously  omar 
mented  with  elaborate  carvings,  fine  specimens  of  which 
are  in  the  British  Museum.      They  are   kept  in  the 
pagodas  by  the  priests,   and   are  not  only  employed 
by  them   on   certain   special   occasions  as  the  sacred 
vessels  from  which  they  administer  medicine  to  the  sick, 
but  it  is  in  one  of  those  sinistrorsal  turbineUse  that  the 
consecrated   oil   is  kept,  with  which  the   Emperor  is 
anointed  at  his  coronation. 

Wliile  avoiding  the  error  of  earlier  observers,  who 
fancied  they  discovered  in  the  p}TrulaB  of  the  Ohio  grave- 
mounds  the  traces  of  a  remote  Asiatic  migration  to  the 
New  World  :  such  analogies  in  the  choice  of  objects  of 
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operation  with  Hasanoanda,  an  educated  Seneca  Indian, 
the  autlior  obscn^^s  :  "  Earthen  ix)ts  are  frequently  found 
beside  the  remains  of  the  Iroquois.  In  these  it  was 
customary  to  deposit  food  for  the  departed  while  jour- 
neying to  the  reahn  of  the  Great  Spirit.  These  earthen 
dishes  are  still  found  in  Indian  buiial- places,  where 
perhaps  tlicy  had  lain  for  centuiici^,  and  the  fragments 
of  those  which  have  l)een  broken  by  the  jJough  are  also 
mingled  with  the  soil.  MetiiUic  implements  were  un- 
known among  them.  Rude  knives  of  chert  were  used 
for  skimiing  deer,  and  similar  pui-poses  ;  for  cutting  trees^ 
and  excavating  canoes  and  com  mortars ;  in  a  word, 
for  those  necessaiy  purj)oses  for  which  the  axe  would 
seem  to  be  indispensiible,  the  Iroquois  used  the  stone 
chisel.  In  cutting  trees  fire  was  applied  at  the  foot^ 
and  the  cliisel  used  to  clear  away  the  coal.  By  a  repe- 
tition of  the  process  trees  were  felled  and  cut  to  piecca 
Wooden  vessels  were  hollowed  out  by  the  same  means. 
Stone  gouges  in  the  fonn  of  a  convex  chisel,  were  jdso 
used  when  a  more  regular  concavity  of  the  ves.sel  was 
desired.  Stone  mortal's  for  pounding  corn,  grinding 
mineral  paint,  and  for  pulverizing  roots  and  barks  for 
medicines,  were  also  among  their  utensils.  Arrow-heads 
of  Hint  were  so  common  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
refer  to  them.  Occasionally  they  are  found  with  ci 
twist  to  make  the  an*ow  revolve  in  its  fli^jht.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Indian  always  feathered  his  aiTow  for 
the  same  puipose.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
places  where  these  arrow-heads  were  manufactured, 
w^hich  are  indicated  by  the  fragments  of  chert  made  by 
cleavage."  The  osquesimt,  or  stone  tomahawk,  is  also 
described  as  the  ancient  weapon  of  the  Iroquois,  while 
various  other  equally  primitive  implements,  utensik, 
and  pei'sonal  ornaments,  veiy  ingeniously  wrought,  wen* 
in  use  among  the  same  peoj>le. 
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For  all  the  purpoees  of  ethnological  and  historical  iu 
vestigation,  the  Indians  of  the  Iroquois  confederal:}-  an? 
inde^  a  singularly  interesting  people.   Their  own  native: 
chronicler,  while  unfailing  in  his  efforts  to  set  forth  iu 
amplest  form  every  evidence  of  their  superiority  ov^r  all 
the  northern  tribes,  acknowledges  that  metallic  wfmytXiJi 
were  unknown  among  them,  and  that  they  had  no  ur^r  of 
metals.    The  traditions  of  the  Aztecs  at  thf:  tini*:  '*f  tr.^ 
3Iexican  conquest,  pointed  to  their  origin  from  aci'.-t-;/ 
the  warlike  and  migratory  Indian  triijcs  of  th«:  N. ra- 
west ;  and  here,  at  the  period  of  early  Europ:;!!^  'v^;.  v/.: 
with  the  tribes  of  the  North-east,  wo  find  i-Ai   I:.':^:. 
nation  in  the  most  primitive  condition  'da  to  aij  jl:-.v- 
ledge  of  progressive  arts,  but  full  of  cn^.-rg}'.  vivs!!* y.  <;ju. 
military  enterprise,  and  amply  endued  with  tL«:  ^u^   '».-^ 
requisite  for  effecting  permanent  conquer- 1-  <.'Vf:»  b   '.\  - 
lized  but  unwarlike  people.    Nor  did  th'r  priu.^'.:'.::  tn* 
of  the  Iroquois  prevent  the  developmr-Lt  <.*  :ui.::\ 
pient  germs  of  civilisation  among  th'riiL      S'^rrr.r. 
was  practised  systematically,  and  to  a  ';'.:-.':.::•'.•.•.. 
tent;  and  their  famous  league,  v^iy.-y  «r'"A-.  ••.  .    \ 
maintained  unbroken  through  v.:r\-  'i!v.::>.r-  .  \»  •  ...  • 
their  history,  exhibits  to  us  a  pf.-'ijl*:  vivc.:.'  ./.;■    ■    ■  •. 

wavs  towards  the  full  initiation  of  ?i  v-..: -.-  /  '..\  ■ 

ft  . 

lisation,  when  the  intru.^ion  'i  E^  :.:->-.:.'   -. '.:'.' 
rested  its  progress^,  and  brouj;}.:  •:.■::.    ;.   '-W'.'    » 
the  elements  of  a   fon.i^^n  *::\^^.rkr...:.    ••■'/;.'.■    • 
with  the  s^jurces  of  their  fh:'jj'c.^i':.\',:.  <;. .   ^    .'. 
tion. 

The  historian  <if  the  Ixo-.i:-!-..  v. :.:.    .  :v,--     -  v 
siui]^le    aits   and   luanufa'-^;:;--.    :.;;.>,;/■     ■    , 
Wfstern  mounds  rows  of '.rrov.'-:..^',.-    :  ^  -. 

Imtii  found  Ivinjr  .sid».*  ov  -'.':-.  .,/.-.  • , 

alM)Ut  two  f«.-et  lv»ii<r.     **  il'.i'T  :.---  '  -^•:'-  -* 

tliev  wrre  set  in  a  frani-:.  a;.'*:  :.  •-.:.::     .  .  -     ;  .-  - 
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makiug  a  species  of  sword."  In  this  description  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  sword  of  Mexico  and  Yuca- 
tan. In  the  large  canoe  with  its  armed  crew,  first  met 
off  that  coast,  Uerrera  teUs  us  the  Indians  had  **  swoids 
made  of  wood,  having  a  gutter  in  the  forepart,  in  which 
were  sharped-edged  flints  strongly  fixed  with  a  sort  of 
bitumen  and  thread.'^  Among  the  Mexicans  this  toothed 
blade  was  armed  with  the  itzl%  or  obsidian,  capable  of 
taking  an  edge  like  a  razor ;  and  the  destructive  powen 
of  this  formidable  weapon  are  frequently  dwelt  upon  by 
the  early  Spaniards.  Among  the  ruins  of  Kabah,  in 
Yucatan,  the  attention  of  Stephens  was  attracted  by  the 
protruding  comer  of  a  sculptured  plimie  of  feathen^ 
which  led  to  his  laboriously  excavating  a  large  sculptoxed 
slab,  the  basso-relievos  on  which  consist  of  an  upright 
figure  having  a  lofty  plume  of  feathers  falling  to  his 
heels,  while  before  him  kneels  another  figure  holding  in . 
his  hands  the  veiy  same  weapon,  with  its  flint  or  obai* 
dian  blades  projecting  from  the  wooden  socket.  The 
idea  it  suggests  is  not  necessarily  that  assumed  by  Ste- 
phens, viz.,  that  the  sculptors  and  architects  of  the  great 
ruins  of  Central  America  and  Yucatan  were  the  same 
people  whom  the  Spaniards  found  there  on  their  land- 
ing. The  sculptured  slab  may  be  of  a  greatly  older  data 
On  its  lower  compartment  is  a  row  of  hieroglyphics ;  and 
the  suppliant  attitude  of  the  armed  figure  is  rather  sug- 
gestive of  a  record  of  conquest  over  some  barbarian 
chief  of  the  Mexican  or  more  northern  tribes,  of  whom 
the  flint-edged  sword-blade  may  have  been  regarded  as 
the  most  typical  characteristic.  Nevertheless^  there  is  a 
singular  interest  in  the  simple  chain  of  evidence,  thus 
confirmatory  as  it  seems  of  the  ancient  Aztec  traditiims 
of  original  migration,  which  leads  us,  step  by  step,  from 
the  rude  arts  of  tlic  Iroquois,  and  the  relics  of  the 
western  sepulchral  mounds,  to  the  armature  of  the  Mexi- 
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Tho  Shawnees,  Susquehannocks,  Nanticokes,  Miamiis 
Dela wares,  and  Minsi,  were,  one  after  another,  reduced 
by  them  to  the  condition  of  dependent  tribes.  Even  the  . 
Canarse  or  Long-Island  Indians  found  no  protection  firam  • 
them  in  their  sea-girt  home  beyond  the  Hudson ;  and 
their  power  was  felt  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Tennesseeb 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 

How  long  before  the  discovery  of  this  vast  regioa 
by  Europeans,  it  had  been  in  occupation  by  those  idio 
olaimeil  to  be  its  autochthones,  we  have  no  other  know- 
ledge thjm  their  own  traditions  of  migration.  But  so 
far  as  arts  are  any  evidence  of  national  progressi,  thfly 
were  then  in  their  infancy.  Nevertheless,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  as  they  were 
cidled  before  the  addition  of  the  Tuscaroras,  presented  a 
sturdy  and  unbroken  front  to  European  encroadunenl^ 
alike  by  Dutch,  French,  and  British  colonista  But  theif 
uncompromising  hostility  was  concentrated  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Fivnch  nation ;  and  as  the  rival  colonies  of 
France  and  England  were  long  nearly  balanced,  it  k 
not  unjustly  atiirmed  by  the  historian  of  the  Iroqaoiiy 
that  to  their  Iciigue  France  chiefly  owes  the  final  over- 
thniw  of  her  magnificent  schemes  of  colonization  in 
North  America. 

Such  aiv  Siune  of  the  glimpses  which  the  histoiy  of 
the  New  World  thus  affords  us^  of  what  man  is  capaUs 
of  achieving  through  long  centuries,  independent  of  iB  J 
the  arts  and  appliances  of  civilisation,  which  to  « 
seem  almost  indispensable  to  our  very  existence.  Brtr 
whatever  time  might  have  developed  out  of  the  &o- 
quois  confederacy,  akin  to  the  native  civilisation  lAkft; 
had  already  taken  root  beyond  the  verge  of  tlidr  ]B0i| 
southern  conquests,  in  their  barbarian  conditiixi  4^ 
had  little  to  hope  from  the  triumph  of  eidier  of  41 
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irhen  imoh  ^<i±.  ;•■  -l-Li  i.?  ir-:   ;-^rL:c7   ••r.^UiTi:  .i.z.^ 
sontact,  as  m-r  ^z.zr:  11.1  .r:i_  :*:r:.»i-  n}.>>:  .\;»:jv  ^^vvu 
bolize,  the  inTjini-r  t-i-iri-.^'  >  :.v;-4rwi>  T^f  .'it-i:r.Ki.j- 
don  and  nzijl  cxth.. :::•!.   .:  tiif  it*?^  advanvva  niii*.     It 
is  a   law   .;:   w:  :t    ^: :  li.wrion.      Tlu*   siii    of   ri.hnul 
and  Russia  is  now  in  ibn:'  rondirion  of  iln'  S;i\oii  iiiihTr 
long  prior  to  the   CV»n«|uejst.     It  may  wrll  In*  ddiiKtril 
if  it  either  ameliorates  his  prest»nt  nunliiioii,  i»r  jnrrlr 
rates  his  healthftd  progress,  that  he  han  to  wmk  oiji  )jj^ 
elevation  alongside   of   the   advamred    iiatiou.iiirir.s   ,,i 
Europe's   nineteenth   century.      Frain-**,    :un'nl    ;j|    j^,., 
aesthetic  civilLsation,  is,  in  jKjint  of  ji<iliti<!;iJ  jijo^m*.-.- 
scarcely  in  advance  of  the  England  of  lh«r  wv^ijf..,. .;»,. 
centurv' ;    and   more  thau   oint  fnl^i   bii^j^  ju    J^,.,    ,,;  ,^, 
histor}-  is  traceable  to  her  effojl  to  ahuuiuwr  thi-  ymoji-, 
maturity  of  England  without  ]Mmiij£  thiviujl  JSiwjUuaO  * 
preliminary  training.     But  whau* vijr  uvtiL  t^MHO^  Mmg  i^ 
Ui  Kucli  applicatirmh^  of  the  law  w'hicL  mMMP^ 
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the  influence  of  nations  brought  into  contact  in  diverae 
stages  of  progress,  the  evidences  are  manifold  which 
prove  that  the  most  powerful  savage  nations,  when  forced 
into  contact  with  the  elements  of  a  highly-matured  civi- 
lisation, perish  hopelessly,  like  an  untimely  birth ;  or 
as  the  stars  fade  and  disappear  before  the  brightness  of 
the  sun. 
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lance,  club,  or  bow  and  arrowa  The  bones  of  the  dear 
(Kkinted  his  lance,  or  were  wrought  into  his  fish-hooks; 
and  the  shale  or  flint  was  chipped  and  ground  into  his 
aiTow-head,  after  a  pattern  which  the  tool-making  in- 
stinct of  man  seems  to  repeat  with  little  variation,  in 
all  countries,  and  in  every  primitive  age.  But  besides 
such  materials  of  universal  occurrence,  the  primeval 
occupant  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  found  there  a 
stone  possessed  of  some  very  peculiar  virtues.  It  could 
not  only  be  wrought  to  an  edge  or  point  without  liabi- 
lity to  fracture  ;  but  it  was  malleable,  and  could  be 
hammered  out  into  many  new  and  convenient  shapea 
Tliis  was  the  copper,  found  in  connexion  with  the  trap- 
l^esm  rocks  of  Lake  Superior,  in  inexhaustible  quantitiefl^ 
and  in  a  pure  metallic  state.  In  other  rich  mineral 
regions,  as  in  those  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  prin- 
cii>al  source  of  the  copper  is  fi-om  ores,  which  require 
lK)th  labour  and  skill  to  fit  them  for  economic  purposes ; 
but  in  the  veins  of  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior 
the  native  metal  occurs  in  enormous  masses^  weighing 
hundi-eds  of  tons ;  and  many  loose  blocks  of  consider- 
able size  have  been  found  on  the  lake  shore,  or  lying 
detached  on  the  surface  ;  besides  smaller  pieces,  exposed 
or  mingled  with  the  superficial  soil,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  nomade  hunt^. 
Tliis,  accordingly,  he  wrought  into  chisels  and  axes^  arm- 
lets, and  personal  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  without 
the  use  of  the  crucible,  or  any  knowledge  of  metalluigic 
arts  ;  and,  indeed,  without  recognising  any  precise 
ilistinction  between  the  copper  which  he  mechanically 
separated  from  the  mass,  and  the  unmaUeable  stone 
or  flint  out  of  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  fashion 
his  spear  and  arrow-heads. 

Our  earliest  glimpses  of  Britain  pertain  exclusively  to 
those  regions  whither  the  fleets  of  Tyre  were  wont  to 
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visit  discloses  much  that  is  highly  interesting,  and  that 
sei-ves  at  once  to  illustrate,  and  to  contrast  with  what 
comes  under  the  observer's  notice  elsewhere.  Having 
employed  both  pen  and  pencil  in  noting  the  most 
striking  features  which  catch  the  eye  from  their  novelty, 
a  description  of  the  scenery  and  present  aspects  of  tlie 
ancient  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior  will  help  the 
reader  in  some  degree  to  estimate  the  lapse  of  time  sinee 
its  dark  forest-glades  and  its  rocky  promontories  were 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the  industrious  mineis  of 
the  centuries  before  Columbus.  The  memorials  of  Time's 
unceasing  operations  reach  indeed  to  periods  long  prior 
to  the  earliest  presence  of  man,  and  present  certain  lake 
phenomena,  on  a  scale  only  conceivable  by  those  who 
have  sailed  on  the  bosom  of  these  fresh-water  seas  with 
as  boundless  a  horizon  as  in  mid  Atlantic ;  and  who 
have  experienced  the  violence  of  the  sudden  storms  to 
whi(*h  they  are  liable.  But  while  the  broad  ocean-like 
expanse,  and  the  violence  of  their  stormy  moods^  alike 
characterize  Ontario,  Erie,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  it  is 
only  on  Lake  Superior  that  the  traveller  witnesses  the 
grandeur  and  wild  ruggedness  of  scenery  commensurate 
with  his  preconceived  ideas  of  such  great  inland  seas. 
Along  its  northern  and  western  sliores  bold  cliffs  and 
rocky  headlands  frown  in  savage  grandeur,  from  amid 
the  unbroken  wastes  of  forest  that  reach  to  the  frozen 
regions  around  the  Hudson's  Bay,  whUe  the  gentler 
coast-lines  of  its  southern  shores  are  varied  by  some 
of  the  most  singular  conformations,  wrought  out  of  its 
rocky  waUs  by  the  action  of  the  waves  or  currents  of 
that  magnificent  inland  sea.  Of  these,  no  featm^es  arc 
so  remarkable  as  those  presented  by  a  portion  of  the 
extensive  range  of  sandstone  cliffs,  which  rear  their 
massive  fronts  and  project  their  jagged  and  picturesque 
cliffs  from  the  southern  shore,  soon  after  passing  the 
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Grand  Sable  :  the  first  feature  of  commanding  int*-n--r 

which  meets  the  explorer  after  leaving  the  Riipids  nf 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.     Here  the  rounded  and  slightly  iindii 

lating  shores,  with  their  coast-line  of  sand  and  IrMMm- 

shingle,  are  suddenly  changed  for  a  long  reach  of  ci^a^r, 

still  rounded  in  its  forms,  but  rising  abruptly  in  durj»f- 

like  masses,  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  three  hundnid  aii'l 

fifty  feet.     At  their  base  the  edges  of  the  Handfitr>ii.- 

strata  are  occasionally  exposed   by  the  action  of  ih'- 

waves,  but  the  greater  portion  of  their  surface  ih  fonn'": 

by  sand  and  debris ;  and  the  same  mat<frialh,  \<M}^  .\ 

accumulated  on  their  tops,  afford  only  at  ran;  \u\A'.y\  <  .^ 

sufficient  soil  for  the  trees,  which  eLsewhen;  Jin'r 

whole  southern  shore  of  Lake  Sup-rior,  with  tk;T 

\-ar}"ing  monotony  so  familiar  to  the  eyr:  of  th'r  Au^'.-* .  .< 

traveller.     Beyond  the  Grand  Sable,  rh'r  '  ''>.'T 

rapidly  to   the  southwarrl,   until    it    V'>j,:jt<    v..^    :•..  : 

southerly  point  of  the  lake,  in  th^-  ^^ra  •::.:._  w:  ^..••  .•-.; 

harlxiur  behind  Grande  Lsland.     I:.   v.v_     •>.v,'.io'.. 

resembles  the  magnific*i-rit  nair^rrz.  :->••' r.. 

formed  bv  th»*  *h^:lD,*riri:^  V:irrir:    :'  :: 

b  »ld  coa.st  <  if  th^r  I^k-  '..f  Xr:-:.     " ..   ..■:.         .i-    :»■.... 

of  it?  embavod  w:!*Mr-  i*  "•-—;.'':  t  •  '.< 

Lamlash  Riv,  to^yrLr  -^''i..   .  •;. -   -.   ■    ■., 

Clyde,  and  «'f  :h-   -^^  .-.   \r.-\   '   ,-     .■ 

(•rowdinjr  all  ':;;LV:-.  v  -.- 

tjale.     In  'trjr  Ji-.-.i-'-r  * .  ■ 

ot  p'""rr/  '-.irr-    '.r   ■  i"" '.  ^ 
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nomer,  83  it  is  usually  applied  to  rocks  decorated  with 
the  graven  picturings  of  native  artists^  whereas  the 
paintings  of  "the  pictured  rocks '*  have  been  pencilled 
alone  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  which  also  has  hewn  them 
out  into  their  still  more  remarkable  forms.  But  a  fresh 
and  wider  interest  has  been  given  to  the  remarkable 
scene  by  the  introduction  of  a  poetical  version  of  its 
native  legends  into  Longfellow's  Indian  Song  of  Hia- 
HKUha,  where  in  his  hunting  of  the  Storm  Fool,  Pau- 
Puk-Keewis  fleeing  from  Hiawatha — 

*'  Sped  away  in  gust  and  whirlwind. 
On  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gamee, 
Westward  by  the  Big-Sea- Water, 
Came  unto  the  rocky  headlands, 
To  the  Pictured  Rocks  of  Sandstone 
Looking  over  lake  and  landscape. 

And  the  Manito  of  mountains 
Opened  wide  his  rocky  doorways. 
Opened  wide  bis  deep  abysses, 
Giving  Pau-Puk-KeewiB  shelter 
In  his  caverns  dark  and  dreary. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

Then  he  raised  lus  hands  to  heaven. 
Called  imploring  on  the  tempest. 
Called  Waywassimo,  the  lightning. 
And  the  thunder,  Annemeekee  ; 
And  they  came,  with  night  and  darkness. 
Sweeping  down  the  Big-Sea- Water, 
From  the  distant  Thunder  Mountains  ; 
And  the  trembling  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Heard  the  footsteps  of  the  thunder. 
Saw  the  red  eyes  of  the  lightning. 

And  Waywassimo,  the  lightning. 
Smote  the  doorways  of  the  caverns, 
With  his  war-dub  smote  the  doorways. 
Smote  the  jutting  crags  of  sandstone  ; 
And  the  thunder,  Annemeekee, 
Shouted  down  into  the  caverns, 
Saying,  •  Where  is  Pau-Puk-Keewis  !* " 

It  is  something  altogether  novel  to  have  the  spirit  of 
its  own  national  poetry  thus  associated  with  scenes  of 
the  New  World,  and  breathing  over  them  a  living  soul 
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Lake  Superior,"  have  given  the  name  of  "  The  Amphi- 
theatre,*' they  remark :  "  It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  series 
that  the  phenomena  of  colours  are  most  beautifully  and 
conspicuously  displayed.  These  do  not  by  any  means 
cover  the  whole  surface,  but  are  confined  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  clifis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Amphitheatre ; 
the  great  mass  of  the  surface  presenting  the  natural 
light-yellow,  or  raw-sienna  of  the  rock.  The  colours  are 
also  Umited  in  their  vertical  range,  rarely  extending  more 
than  thii-ty  or  forty  feet  above  the  water,  or  a  quarter, 
or  a  third  of  the  vertical  height  of  the  clifil  The  pre- 
vailing tints  consist  of  deep-brown,  yellow  and  grey : 
burnt-sienna  and  French  grey  predominating.  There 
are  also  bright  blues  and  greens,  though  less  frequent. 
All  of  the  tints  arc  fresh,  biilliant,  and  distinct,  and  har- 
monize admirably  with  one  another ;  which,  taken  in 
comiexion  with  the  grandeur  of  the  arched  and  cavemed 
surfaces  on  which  they  are  laid,  and  the  deep  and  pure 
green  of  the  water  w^hich  heaves  and  swells  at  the  base, 
and  the  rich  foliage  which  waves  above,  produce  an 
cflFect  truly  wonderful."  Many  portions  of  the  cliffs  are 
indented  by  wedge-shaped  recesses,  which  leave  the  in- 
tervening rock  projecting  like  the  wasted  round  towera 
or  bastions  of  an  ancient  castle,  while  the  loose  soil  and 
shale  at  top,  yielding  more  freely  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  moisture  and  frost,  have  most  fre- 
quently assumed  the  form  of  a  conical  roofing,  greatly 
adding  to  the  artificial  look  of  the  whole.  In  one  group, 
especially,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  magnificent  natural 
arch  styled  "  Le  Grand  Portail,"  the  illusion  was  for  the 
time  complete,  which  suggested  to  the  fancy  one  of  the 
ancient  ruins  of  Roman  masonry  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
south  of  England,  where  the  tiers  of  chalk  or  stone  are 
banded  by  occasional  layers  of  the  flat-tile  Roman  brick. 
The  cliffs  are  hollowed,  arched,  and  i)erforated  into 
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caverns,  evidently  bv  the  action  of  the  waters  \\\wi\  a\ 
much  higher,  and  varying  relative  leveLs.  Two  oriJUjM 
of  these,  desiCTated  respectively  the  **  ChajK'I"  and  ihi- 
"'  Miners  Castle.'  have  been  excavated  into  aisKs,  jin  hnl 
recesses,  and  oolumns,  30  as  to  rival  the  mc»st  {»iiluri-si|Uf 
iiiins  of  the  castletl  Rhine:  wliile  overhead  thf  iiAvA^fy 
of  the  unclearetl  forest  crests  tht^ir  summits,  and  at  ihi** 
spot  near  the  Chapel  Rock,  a  beautiful  ciisi*;id(;  thiyh's  m 
white  f«)am  over  the  cliffs  into  the  lake. 

"  The  riiUing  atn-am,  the  prvcii  ■!!>;'#  -^Icxmi, 
The  torMt's  gnjwth,  ami  <j<jtfaK-  vall.4  U-twmi. 
The  wiLl  niciu  akaptni  u  they  h>l  turrt'tM  (hi-h 
In  niDckery  of  man's  art."  * 

This  remarkable  range  of  nM.ks  lirs  in  thr  ly-uf »*  •,! 
the  long  indentation,  which,  sweeping  from  Kf'//''  «..i  >' 
Bav  eastward  toWTiite  Fish  Point,  fi»nnft  tin:  \m  »  ^  ;..;.-. 
Grande  Island,  the  coast  most  distant  from  iL^.  /.,:'  ^  - . 
shores  of  the  lake.     Here  the  clit&  havi:  i>.i  f.     />/'#. 
through  unnuml>ered  ages  to  the  arrtion  of  \ij   ..^.  •  ..   • 
wimis,   which  have  materially   aff»:/:N'i   •....       ..... 

of  the  northern  and  soutli»"-ni  nhon--  of  *  ..   ..-.e. 

the  process   of  uphffaval,  proloncr'-'l 
vast  periods  of  time,  ha^  conrri;/.*»:f 
shiire  in  the  oponitions  by  -v^hi-r.   ".•. 
have  been  produced. 

Bevond  the  Grande  I.-bm'i  r^^-.  -  .  >  ^. 
course  up  the  lake,  corn*-:-  -.r.  ■:  ;..  ,- 
the  viciuitv  of  Mptfi^:-*',. 
missionarv  bv  whom  rh  :  ..  - 
w.rre  reached  in   l^".'i. 
wrought  in  the  ir.v-r- :.  ',..  . 
into  the  wiM  mv;.-;  .;.  -.„.  -.; 

tnra-ui*.-?.  un  :r-:i.r.-.*     r 
>up»:rior.  or-:  :.';"  :   y  \: .  ..:y 

' '  i.  ■■  •   •■••<■■ 
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supplanters.     The  iron-period,  with  its  folly  developed 
civilisation,  is  at  length  invading  those  western  forest 
tracks;  and  when  I  visited  Marquette  in  1855,  on  the 
bold  trappean  rocks  which  form  the  landing,  abraded  and 
scratched  with  the  glacial  action  of  a  long  superseded 
era,  were  piled  the  rich  products  of  the  "  Jackson  In» 
Mountain,"  which  rears  its  bold  outline  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  from  the  shore.     Immediately  to  the  north 
of  this  point  the  bold  promontory  of  Presque  Isle  attraciB 
attention  from  its  rocky  outlines,  presenting  in  some  re- 
spects a  striking  contrast  to  the  Pictured  Rocks,  though, 
like  them,  also  indented  and  hollowed  out  into  detached 
masses,  and  pierced  with  the  wave- worn  caverns  of  older 
levels  of  shore  and  lake.    Here  the  water-worn  sandstone 
and  the  igneous  rocks  overlie  or  intermingle  with  each 
other,  in  picturesque  confusion ;  the  symbol  as  it  were  of 
the  great  transition  between  the  copper  and  iron  eraa 
For  it  is  just  at  Presque  Isle  that  the  crystalline  sclusta^ 
with  their  intermingling  masses  of  trappean  and  quartz 
rocks,  richly  impregnated  with  the  specular  and  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron,  pass  into  the  granite  and  sandstone 
rocks,  which  intei'vene  between  the  ferriferous  formations 
and  the  copper-bearing  traps  of  Keweenaw  Point ;  and 
it  is  of  this  very  locality  that  the  authors  of  the  report 
on  the  geology  of  the  district  remark :   "  It  would  be 
difficult  to  select  another  spot  along  the  whole  coast, 
where  the  rocks  of  so  many  epochs,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  most  recent,  are  represented.    It  contains  an  epitome 
of  nearly  the  whole  geology  of  the  district"     Beyond 
this,  the  rich  copper-bearing  region  of  the  Keweenaw 
Peninsula  stretches  far  into   the  lake,  traversed  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  by  magnificent  cliflfs  of  trappean 
rocks,  presenting  their  lofty  perpendicular  sides  to  the 
south-east,  and  covered  even  amid  the  rocky  debris  with 
ancient  forest-trees.     In  this  igneous  rock  are  found  the 
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a  close  Tcsemblanco  to  Salisbury  Crag,  excepting  that  it 
is  partiiUly  wooded,  and  the  trees  have  in  some  places 
attained  to  an  immense  size,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent poverty  of  the  rocky  soil. 

In  traversing  this  route  the  road  lies  in  part  along  the 
hinks  of  the  Eagle  river,  where,  some  miles  firom  its 
mouth,  a  detour  has  to  be  made  to  avoid  a  beaver  dam, 
flooding  a  part  of  the  river  banks  by  means  of  the  inge- 
nious structure.  No  traces,  however,  give  the  slightest 
indic^ition  to  the  passing  traveller  that  the  hand  of  man 
had  ever  wrought  any  changes  on  the  aspect  of  a  region 
oharactorizoil  by  features  so  singularly  wild  and  desolate- 
looking.  Beyond  the  cliffs,'  in  a  level  bottom  on  the 
other  side  of  the  trap  ridge,  is  the  Cliff  Mine  settlement^ 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  mining  works  in 
operation  in  this  region. 

I  dt^soended  the  iK^rj)endicular  shaft  by  means  of  lad- 
dei's,  to  a  depth  of  sixty  fothoms,  and  explored  various 
of  the  levels;  passing  in  some  cases  literally  through 
tunnels  made  in  the  solid  copper.  The  very  richness 
and  abundance  of  the  metal  proves  indeed  a  cause  of 
diminution  of  the  profits  arising  from  working  it  I 
witnessed  the  laborious  process  of  chiselling  out  masses 
from  the  solid  lump,  of  a  size  sufficiently  small  to  admit 
of  their  being  taken  to  the  surface,  and  transported 
through  such  tracts  as  have  been  described,  to  the  shoreB 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  floor  of  the  level  was  strewed 
with  the  copjx^r  shavings  struck  off  in  the  effort  to  de- 
tach them,  and  the  extreme  ductility  of  the  pure  native 
copper  was  pointed  out  as  a  cause  which  precluded  llie 
application  of  any  other  force  than  that  of  alow  and  per* 
severing  manual  labour,  for  separating  it  from  the  pannfe 
mass.  I  saw  also  beautiful  specimens  of  alYer,  in  a 
nmtrix  of  cr}^stalline  quartz,  obtained  from  this 
and  the  copper  of  the  district  is  stated  to  contain 
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averasre  ai«:»ar  3"1'>  f-er  cent,  of  silver.  One  mass  of 
copp»L-r  rpiamHi  from  th».*  Cliff  Mine  has  been  estimated 
to  w«riirh  L-LLrhty  tL-ns.  It  was  suffieiently  detached  from 
it-  r»>:ky  miirrLs.  without  injuring  its  original  formation, 
to  ftilmit  of  it.^  •iimensions  bi*ing  obtained  with  cousidrr- 
abh--  ctcrruracv.  anrl  it  was  found  to  m(*asure  fiftv  f«.-«'t 
long,  six  te».*t  deep,  with  an  average  of  alxjut  ffix  iu'L'-j; 
in  thiokne:?.s.  This  is  indeed  by  far  the  riclieHt  mijj'.-jvJ 
l«x-alitA-  that  has  yet  been  WTought.  In  one  y<;ar  tjj*w<;  .••i-: 
of  sixteen  hun^Iral  tons  of  copper  have  l/«.-«:ii  j>''y;v«';0 
from  the  single  mine.  Its  mineral  wealth  aj^p'rar-:  v.*  :j.'.'i  «; 
been  knov\-n  to  the  ancients,  from  the  trace-^  of  t.v;.*  v.  ■.••*:: 
which  have  Ini-en  discoverecl;  but  the  rkiJ]  kiy:  <:»:*.- 
ances  of  the  modem  miner  give  him  a-ryyr^r  v.  i-:  .v.*:  =  •..- 
tirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  primi:iv-:  ::.:\i...  .•;•:':: 
who  knew  of  no  harder  material  for  l\:^.  yy,..r  z'.-.iw  '.i* 
ductile  metal  he  was  in  search  of  4:.:  v.  v;.i.»v.  u* 
agency  of  gunpowder  was  unknouTi. 

At  the  Cliff  Mine  are  preserved  -/..v.-:  — ..- .»:i<  yrt-:-. 
mens  of  ancient  copper  tools  of  the  :-.>.:. -.^  v.  -.v./.-./j-.i.-j.^ 
found  in  its  vicinity,  but  it  i.H  to  :;. :  v  ::-:v;/:  .1'  ; ,. 
Keweenaw  Peninsula  that  the  rr.  /r.  /v..^ .■'<.»...•«.  wa:  -  : 
tensive  traces  of  the  abori;:iri;i]  :;..;..:/v  .:»;.•*....»■..*  r.v- 
seen.  The  copper-bearing  tnix^  :v.x.  >r.:v  v  »,.-.v  i.i^ 
Keweenaw  Lake,  is  traced  ol*:.;:  .;.  \,  ^iv.::/.- v-rj;.  v:  ^ 
direction  till  it  crosses  the  OriV.r.^jv  .:.  ;:  •  r  \.y.K.'  -.  v  ■.-■-. 
miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  at  if:  -liv:  ■  r:.,».v.  t  v.  v  w  :,<  .i" 
three  hundred  feet  above  th-^:  1.1^:.:.  Ar.  ^..;^  :.\.wi'.  ^.^^ 
edges  of  the  copper  veins  appe:ir  V;  v.^^  v.r  ;..  \r.i\'\* 
places,  exposing  the  metal  in  inv!r**.».'  p-.r.  i..  -  ,v-r  i 
considerable  extent  of  countrj'.  Hi-re,  ivi  N;e  r*.:iiii.;i«v;:'- 
hood  of  the  Minnesota  ^Mine,  the  richest  of  ail  the  nwi.rrri 
works  in  the  district  of  Ontonagon,  are  tracer  of  ancient 
mining  operations,  consisting  of  extensre  trenches, 
which  prove  that  the  woikg  most 
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for  a  long  period  and  by  considerable  numlxiirs.  These 
excavations  are  partially  filled  up,  and  so  oveigrown 
during  the  long  interval  between  their  first  excavation 
and  their  observation  by  recent  explorers,  that  they 
would  scarcely  attract  the  attention  of  a  traveller  unpre- 
pared to  find  such  evidences  of  former  industry  and  art. 
Nevertheless  some  of  them  meiisure  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  in  one  of  them  a  detached  mass 
of  native  copper,  weighing  upwards  of  six  tons,  was 
found  resting  on  an  artificial  cradle  of  blaek  oak,  par- 
tially preserved  by  immersion  in  the  water  with  which 
the  trenches  had  been  filled  in  the  first  long  era  after 
their  abandonment.  Various  implements  and  tools  of 
the  same  metal  Jilso  lay  in  the  deserted  trench,  where 
this  huge  mass  had  been  separated  from  its  rocky  matrix, 
and  elevated  on  the  oaken  frame,  preparatoiy  to  its  re 
moval  entire.  It  appeared  to  have  been  raised  about 
five  feet,  and  then  almndoncd,  abraptly  as  it  would  seem, 
since  even  the  copper  tools  were  found  among  the  accu- 
mulated soil  by  which  it  had  been  anew  covered  up. 
The  solid  mass  measured  ten  feet  long,  three  feet  wide, 
imd  nearly  two  feet  thick  ;  every  projecting  piece  had 
been  removed,  so  that  the  exposed  surface  was  left  per- 
fectly smooth,  possibly  by  other  and  ruder  workers  of  a 
date  sul)sequent  to  the  desertion  of  the  mining  trench 
by  its  original  explorers. 

Mr.  Charles  Whittlesey,  who  has  enjoyed  considerable 
opportunities  of  personal  observation  in  the  copper 
region,  discusses,  in  the  Cleveland  Annals  of  Science^ 
various  questions  connected  ^\dth  the  ancient  mines,  and 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  wood-work  found  in  the  old 
Minnesota  trench  :  "  I  had  a  piece  of  one  of  these  logs 
which  was  cut  from  a  black  oak-tree  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  showing  distinctly  the  marks  of  a  narrow  axe 
If  inches  wide,  and  very  sharp.     The  character  of  the 
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cut  or  stroke  made  Kv  tirr  izjl.  =m.  i  3ir  :r  !iir=  s 
such  as  the  copper  ax^::?  t/iI.i  —  >  -  -il^c  I  !:^-:  --z.  n 
Ohio,  which  were  tak-i:!  zr.z:.  "ii-  zii=.L=.  JL:::!' c^ri 
the  timber  beneath  tLt  t^-^^=  •.:  .■::-Tr  tt-:?  T-rr  r-  r:  ioi 
tender,  by  reas«3ii  of  i:^  -j^r.  ::  z^i  i.  i  r:  tr-l  ir.  zi  -ri- 
posure,  ha\'ing  been  alwziys  c-oTTrvi  j  s^izkit'  The 
marks  of  the  instrument  "ov  -wL:  _1  :r  inad  l^^n  out.  he 
(ulds^  were  as  phiin  as  on  tL«r  r^.-tiirly  hewn  5tumj>s  in 
the  vicinity.  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Foster  remark  on 
specimens  acquired  by  them  fn:»m  the  same  ancient  exoa 
vations :  "This  wood,  by  s«3  long  exjiosure  to  moist un\ 
is  dark-coloured,  and  has  lost  all  its  consistency.  A 
knife-blade  may  be  thrust  into  it  iis  easily  as  into  a 
peat-bog." 

It  was  in  the  year   1847   that  attention  was  lirHl. 
directed  to  such  traces  of  ancient  mining  o])erationH,  by 
the  intelligent  agent  of  the  Minnesofci  Mining  ( -onipany. 
Follo^dng  up  the  indiciitions  of  a  continuous  dcprrn^ioii 
in  the  soil,  he  came  at  length  to  a  cavcni  wIm'H!  h<f 
found  several  porcupines  had  fixed  th(Mr  i\\\iir\tv\  fV,r 
hylxjmation ;  but  detecting  evidences  of  artifl'i;il  '/';j 
vation,  he  proceeded  to  clear  out  the  a':'jjiriij|/jt/'l  i/,;) 
and  not  only  exposed  to  view  a  vein  of  (jt]fy  t,  .^'i^  fo  stA 
in   the  rubbish  numerous  stone  rnaul.-.  ;:/;•!  i.^-.u,::.- :-:  ',J 
the  anciuut  workmen.     Sub-i^:ou':r.*  ^''/-^■; -. ;;*/,;,    .;,  ^y./- 
to  lijrht  ancient  excavation/?  of  jfr-r-^r  ';/?*/:./,  ir./..-;  -.^ 
from  twentv-five  to  thirtv  i'^y:r  ^\">-\    ;.:.'.   >^.;  v;  /;    -, .-,. 
an  aii-a  of  several  r^^ii-r.     T;. :  ;-.  /../.:.  ">.<::.  :: ,         .   / 
is  piled  up  in  mouL  :-  --!;:.;•/.  .  .     »  ■...    ".,■      •        .  .     ... 
been  OTa'Juallv  r-xll-;-:  ■■■.*'.  *■     '.   .   ^.\.  , 
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wiiich  apiraid  enliidy  above  the  fiJlen  tree  in  the 
nmlated  eoQ  with  whidi  the  tiendi  was  fiDed,  and  indi- 
cated in  his  estimation  a  growth  of  not  leas  than  three 
centuries.  This  aasiimed  age  neariy  coireqNmds  to  the 
actual  number  of  annual  rings  exposed  in  the  secticMia 
of  other  trees  felled  in  the  same  locality:  Bat  the 
boried  cedar,  which  in  favomabk  drcnmstanees  isfiir 
more  durable  than  the  oak,  represents  another  and 
longer  succession  of  centuries^  subeeqnent  to  that  pn>- 
*tneted  period  during  which  the  deserted  trench  was 
slowly  filled  up  with  accumnhitions  of  many  winteiaL 
Rimilar  traces  extend  over  a  laige  area.  Not  only 
throughout  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula,  and  to  the  west- 
ward and  southward  of  Ontonagon,  but  also  on  Isle 
Boyale,  off  the  north-west  shore  of  the  hke,  ancient 
works  have  been  found  with  like  evidence  of  their  great 
antiquity.  The  United  States  Geologists  remark;  in 
their  Reports  on  the  (neology  of  Lake  Superior :  **  Mr. 
£  G.  Shaw  pointed  out  to  118  siinilar  evidences  of  mhuDg 
on  Isle  Boyaley  which  can  be  traced  lengthways  for  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  On  opening  one  of  these  pits,  which 
had  become  filled  up,  he  found  the  mine  had  been 
worked  through  the  solid  rock,  to  the  depth  of  nine 
feet^  the  walls  being  perfectly  smootL  At  the  bottom 
he  found  a  vein  of  native  copper  eighteen  inches  thick^ 
including  a  sheet  of  pure  copper  lying  against  the  foot- 
wialL  The  workings  appear  to  have  been  effected  simply 
by  stone  hammers  and  wedges,  specimens  of  which  were 
found  in  great  al)un  dance  at  the  bottom  of  the  pits. 
He  found  no  metallic  implements  of  any  description, 
and  is  convinced,  from  the  appearance  of  the  wall- 
rocks,  the  substances  removed,  and  the  multitude  of 
hammers  found,  that  the  labour  of  excavating  the  rock 
must  have  been  performed  only  with  the  instruments 
above  named,  with  the  aid,  perhaps,  of  fire.     From  the 
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appearance  of  the  vein  and  the  extent  of  the  workings, 
he  conjectures  that  an  immense  amomit  of  labour  had 
been  expended.  He  endeavoured  to  find  some  e\i- 
dences  of  the  antiquity  of  these  workings,  but  could 
discover  nothing  veiy  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  made  at  a  remote  epoch.  The 
vegetable  matter  had  accumulated  and  filled  up  the 
entire  opening  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  surface  ; 
and  in  a  region  where  it  accumulates  as  slowly  as  it 
does  on  the  barren  and  rocky  parts  of  Isle  Royale,  this 
filling  up  would  have  been  the  work  of  centuries.  Upon 
this  vegetable  accumulation  he  found  trees  growing 
equal  in  size  to  any  in  the  vicinity." 

The  extent  of  the  works  on  Isle  Royale,  and  the  great 
distance  of  the  locality  from  the  mining  region  on  the 
southern  mainland,  add  important  proofs  of  the  numer- 
ous workmen  that  must  once  have  enlivened  the  long 
silent  shores  of  Lake  Superior  with  the  sounds  and 
scenes  of  industrious  toil ;  and  confirm  by  additional 
evidence  the  proofs  of  the  great  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  their  works  were  finally  abandoned.  There, 
as  on  the  mainland,  accumulated  soil  and  subsequent 
vegetable  growth  establish  unquestionable  proofs  of  a 
long-protracted,  though  still  uncertain  interval,  between 
the  close  of  that  prehistoric  period  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  New  World's  definite  annals.  On  Kewee- 
naw Point  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  miners'  tools  has, 
in  more  than  one  case,  led  to  the  disclosure  of  valuable 
lodes  of  copper.  Their  abandoned  works  have  been 
traced  over  an  area  of  twelve  miles  in  extent^  along  the 
base  of  the  trap  range  already  referred  to,  and  have 
been  the  first  indices  to  the  modem  miner  of  the 
mineral  wealth  below.  To  the  southward,  in  like 
manner,  the  attention  of  explorei's  has  been  directed 
to   the   long-abandoned    trenches.      In   the   section  of 
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the  modem  Indian  and  his  forest  haunts ;  such  os^  to  the 
sojourner  among  the  wandering  Arabs^   feeding  their 
flocks  above  the  mounds  that  diversify  the  solitude  of 
the  great  plains  of  the  Euphrates,  would  have  seemed 
equal  proof  that  since  man  first  trod  its  ancient  soil,  it 
has  been  known  only  to  the  wild  desert  nomade.    "  There 
are,"  says  he,  in  speaking  of  the  Lake  Superior  basLo, 
*'  no  artificial  mounds,  embankments,  or  barrows  in  this 
basin,  to  denote  that  the  country  had  been  anciently 
inhabited  ;  and  when  the  inquiry  is  directed  to  that  part 
of  the   continent  which   extends  northward  from  its 
northern  shores,  this  primitive  character  of  the  face  of 
the  country  becomes  still  more  striking.    It  is  something 
to  affirm  that  the  Mound-Builders,  whose  works  have 
filled  the  West  with  wonder, — quite  unnecessary  wonder, 
— had  never  extended  their  sway  here.      The  country 
appears  never  to  have  been  fought  for,  in  ancient  times^ 
by  a  semi-civilized  or  even  pseudo-barbaric  race*     There 
are  but  few  darts  or  spear-heads.     I  have  not  traced 
remains  of  the  incipient  art  of  pottery,  known  to  the 
Algonquin  and  other  American  stocks  beyond  the  Straits 
of  Ste.  Marie,  which  connect  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior ; 
and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  do  not  extend  in 
that  longitude  Ixjyond  the  latitude  of  36°  30^     There  is 
a  fresh  magnificence  in  the  ample  area  of  Lake  Superior, 
which  appears  to  gainsay  the  former  existence  and  exe^ 
cise  by  man  of  any  laws  of  mechanical  or  industrial  power, 
beyond  the  canoe -frame  and  the  war- club.      And  its 
storm-beaten  and  castellated  rocks,  however  imposing 
give  no  proofs  that  the  dust  of  human  antiquity,  in  its 
artificial  phases,  has  ever  rested  on  them.''    In  this,  how- 
ever, the  historian  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  betrayed  into 
an  exaggerated  depreciation  of  the  memorials  of  earlier 
ages,  from  his  disposition  to  ascribe  to  the  same  Bed 
Indian  stock  every  phase  of  civilized  or  savage  life  which 
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those  singularly  interesting  relics  of  a  lost  American 
civilisation. 

Owing  to  the  filling  up  of  the  ancient  mining  trenches 
with  water  immediately  on  their  abandonment  by  their 
workers,  not  only  the  copper  and  stone  implements  of 
the  miners  are  found,  but  also  some  examples  of  wooden 
tools  and  timl^er  framing  have  been  preserved,  in  several 
cases  in  wonderful  perfection,  and  these  furnish  interest- 
ing supplementary  evidence  of  the  character  of  their 
industrial  arts. 

Of  the  wooden  implements  found  in  the  abandoned 
works,  the  most  noticeable  are  the  shovels,  by  means  of 
which  the  soil  was  excavated  and  the  copper  lode  laid 
bare.      The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  two  of 
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these.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  an  Indian  paddle^ 
but  arc  frequently  worn  sideways,  as  if  used  for  scraping 
rather  than  digging  the  soil.  One,  of  which  Mr.  Whittle- 
sey gives  a  dniwing,  measured  three  and  a  half  feet  long, 
and  was  taken  from  the  loose  materials  thrown  out  from 
an  extensive  rock  excavation  in  tlie  side  of  a  hill  about 
four  miles  south-east  of  Eagle  Harbour.  Part  of  a 
wooden  bowl  used  for  baling  water,  and  troughs  of  cedar- 
bark,  were  idso  found  in  the  same  debris^  above  whidi 
grew  a  birch  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  its  lower 
roots  scarcely  reaching  through  the  ancient  rubbish  to 
the  depth  at  which  those  relics  lay.  Mr.  Foster  describes 
another  w^ooden  bowl  found  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  ^ 
clearing  out  some  .ancient  workings  opened  by  the  agent 
of  the  Forest  mine,  and  which  from  the  splintered  pieoeB 
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greenstone  or  porphjrry,  roughly  chipped  in  the  centre,  so 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  secured  by  a  withe  around 
them.  But  others  are  well  finished,  with  a  single  or 
double  groove  for  attaching  the  handle  by  which  they 
were  wielded.  They  weigh  from  ten  to  forty  pounds. 
Many  are  broken,  and  some  of  the  specimens  I  saw  were 
worn  and  fractured  from  frequent  use.  Besides  these  a 
smaller  class  of  stone  chisels  or  axes  are  also  found, 
wrought  of  porphyry,  with  a  groove  towards  the  thicker 
end,  and  generally  weighing  from  five  to  six  pounds. 


Fia  11.— Stone  MauIb. 


But  the  extent  to  which  co-operation  was  carried  on 
by  the  ancient  miners  with  the  imperfect  means  at  their 
command  is  still  further  illustrated  by  a  discovery  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Mather,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  R  6. 
Squier.  On  a  hill  to  the  south  of  the  Copper  Falls 
mines,  one  of  the  abandoned  trenches  was  explored. 
On  removing  the  accumulations  from  the  excavation, 
stone  axes  of  large  size  made  of  greenstone,  and  shaped 
to  receive  withe  hjmdles,  and  some  large  round  green- 
stone masses  that  had  apparently  been  used  for  battering- 
rams,  were  found.  "They  had  round  holes  bored  in 
them  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  which  seemed  to 
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more  than  two  centuries'  growth  ;  while  the  present 
ordinary  level  of  the  river  is  such  that  it  would  require 
a  rise  of  forty  feet  to  make  the  deposit  of  sand  beneath 
which  they  lay. 

An  experienced  practical  miner,  who  had  been  among 
the  first  to  open  some  of  the  ancient  diggings  found  at 
the  Minnesota  mine,  stated  that  the  copper  gouges 
seemed  to  him  exactly  adapted  to  produce  the  singular 
tool-marks  which  had  then  excited  his  curiosity.  Sub- 
joined is  a  representation  of  one  peculiar  type  of  copper 
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tools,  sketched  from  the  original.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
met  with  among  the  relics  of  the  copper  region,  the 
blade  being  three-sided  like  that  of  a  bayonet  The 
socket  is  formed  by  hammering  out  the  lower  part  flat> 
and  then  turning  it  over  partially  at  each  side.  A 
smaller  spear-head  found  at  the  Copper  Falls  mine, 
measures  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  had  the 
remains  of  its  wooden  handle  in  it  when  discovered. 
This  mode  of  fitting  the  blade  to  the  haft,  especially  in 
the  Ontonagon  tool,  presents  a  correspondence  to  some 
of  the  more  primitive  forms  of  the  bronze  implements 
found  in  Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe  ;  but  the  latter 
are  cast  of  a  metallic  compound  which  proves  the  pos- 
session of  a  skill  in  metallurgy  far  in  advance  of  the  <Jd 
workers  of  the  metallic  trcjtsures  of  Ontonagon.  In  the 
spcar-hciuls  wrought  from  the  native  copper  of  Lake 
Sui^rior  the  socket  formed  by  the  enchasing  flange  only 
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gested  by  nuny    :i--f:^    LLr-:i'-'UTT-    :^r    :_- ..-:.; 

the  arte  t>f  wrL La;j:  uii :  AiuUriTUJi.  ^j-   v.-:.    ..    •    -r^-n.^j. 
tlfe  metalli*:  'jr^r^. 

The  dtrtaiL  -.r   liii.cu-:!-.   imi   u   •■jxn-    ?-:  ri-  ■     ^  .•:-   in- 
teresting dLs^i-uv^ry.  "Uiiu.  "Uiir  ir   .»Ui  Jii^i    _  V-:;-       _..... 
nicateil  to  Hi':  ii.  ;=rr.iT  -    -ji-   n.-.Tur.-:    liijLr-   *....-    :..-.-: 
Thid  trxjk  pLii;»i-  lu  I  -rj.    uif-    r-r— :::    •..:.'     .:    ;.    .-:.,.'.  • 
l}'ing  to  thr:  -::i.rr    ,r    4l*'V-^-;UiV    /     HI.     I.      :..■     •.    . 
'listrict  of  Mj.7»/:r:T:r.r.       .V*'^.    n'     iii-    .  -m    :.f    ::.::. 

the  river  Carp.  :i:  ^-uir  i.:»:»*:ir*  f   i-L    -    — n    .i.-  uir.rui 
Ijed  of  th>:  -rr^ji*!-  i*ii:  i.  •  »in  ■.•:i    \—'    i;    '  •   :ii-   ,■•  -•*: 
level  of  it>?  »:h^LJi-w  '■  i*"'..*;."  v  •:!.., i»i.-    .  :r    .mi'j-i.i-ri:.-    ■« 
<N)pjier  wenr  rrijrii'a J  :'.»;.:!:.     -.-L/i"    .—    ii -v   .•  •••   .n... 

deposit  al-*^.    ,^ :   "..r    ^'''.i.i-.i:-*     »'    i    •■•!iii  i.*    lu:  jiu:  • 
seemed  ii«»t  i-a=«     .'ij.»:tt  '.iia/.   :i  ~:uiv    »'     'i:;  'liiii.-  »l     1'  ir 
copper  relii.->!  ir. :l.j:^.  iiu"*.*.  ♦i^-ru'  .»•  juifv    h'.M::-    uul 
arrow-h»r;ULs  T..i_-:  .:  VU.J**:  v-z-r  j'-uuiu-'l.":  v:.i  -.*••• 
One  of  tiiT  ki^v^  v  ».-:  j^iiiii-    v  .-.:     >   l;l.ii..i«    .»l.      •    i 
sinjrlepie<:':  .:  :•  :  :>^;     I:  u-ju**.:.-^.  i.;.iw'' ::»•■•  i.  ».«:•■  -. 
inches  1*>L2.  •-   "■:.  .1  '-f.    ^w  ■'   v  u'   .i--i."'       v    -  :..■  .- 
the  entir:  l-::.:r.L   i--    .''  i-    .    ►.  '!..:;»-.      .'  v  :.     •■•-:- 
mented  w:::.  ::^^>::-    .:    -^.-i^?    izzA*r.\\-: :    :.         ..:■      v.. 
inlaid  with  -i  ^:r::-:  .:  '.:.-:  m  -j^*-.  "-m.  ^'  .*::  :■  •.\ :  : 
AlonjT  u"ith  rr.-rV:  :-:.->  v-r^-v  j^^.  :.■./...    ....•..•:•'-.■    "'  j 

ments,  or  oL:j>;  ^:. :  --i.v:^j.    .:      .;  >  •    ^.•.::     -    »  :. 
were  sucii  <;-.  ::  v.  :^..    :..-:-:.::.■::..    ...-.j.    \:,  ■-    ■..:"•  .    ••••:•.     .: 

]>v  a  fill*:  rh^iri^  :..'..  .    :•:-..  ::.•:  '^>:...-:   -..t    -:  '     .:  ._•. : 

the  Lake  Sup'riv.r  r-rgj'.:!-.  '.-:  ::-u:  a.  :.;:  .:•  -:.:.-.  ..:. ; 
on  the  bank-  '-f  itis  navi^:^ •..]•:  riv^r-.  ::.•:•:  ':^l^*^\  i:..-,:/:.- 
factories  wh'-n-  rh-  ij -Tiv-  .'-.rtisaii  fA^M'.:.- -i  tI:-  m-.  :.i] 
into  tool-*  aiid  W'ajK»ii-  for  Wiir  ^»h'i  *ii*:  lIi:'^*  . 
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A  lively  interest  ia  felt  througliout  the  copper  regiona 
in  the  relics  of  the  ancient  minera,  and  the  mtMlera  oc«n- 
panta  of  their  works  manifest  an  intelligent  appreciatioir 
of  the  uses  of  such  antitjue  remains  as  a  means  of  thrown 
ing  light  ou  the  history  of  former  ages.  I  found  a  pecu-^ 
liar  importance,  attached  by  the  miners  and  others  to  the 
hardness  of  the  wrought  copper  implements.  Thia  they 
contraKtcd,  in  more  than  one  case,  with  the  ductility  of 
the  chips  and  fragments  of  unwrought  copper  found 
along  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the  condition  of  tlw 
native  copper  when  first  brought  from  the  mine,  and 
maintained  that  it  afforrled  proof  of  a  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  ancient  metallurgist  nf  some  hardening 
process  unknown  to  the  modem  copper-smith.  It  ia  well, 
known  that  copper  and  bronze  clusels  are  frequently 
found  among  the  ancient  relics  of  the  Nile  valley,  and 
that  the  paintings  of  Egj-pt  exhibit  her  sculptors  hewing 
out  the  colossal  memnons  of  limestone  and  granite  by 
means  of  yellow-coloured  tools,  which  may  fairly  be 
assumed  to  be  made  of  the  copper  wrought  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  mines  of  Maghara,  near  Sinai,  so  eurly  as  the 
reign  of  SuphLs,  the  builder  of  the  great  pjTamid,  though 
with  them  hardened  by  means  of  alloys.  But  thou^ 
the  bronze,  at  an  early  date,  sujierscded  the  pure  coppei 
in  use  in  I^pt,  examples  are  not  wanting  of  copper 
tools.  Dr.  John  Forbes  of  Edinbuigh  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  large  cliisel  of  pure  copper,  exhibiting  abundant 
marks  of  use,  which  he  found,  along  with  a  wood^ 
mallet,  in  an  Egj-ptiau  tomb. 

In  185(j,  Dr.  Thomas  Reynolds  of  Brockville  exhiMted 
to  the  Canadian  Institute  a  collection  of  copper  and  other 
relies  discovered  in  that  neighbourhood  under  singuUr 
circumstances ;  and  possessing  a  special  interest  owing 
to  the  distance  of  the  site  from  the  copper  regions  of 
Lake  Superior.    They  included  a  peculiarly-sliaped  chisel 
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feet  below  the  surface,  in  a  bckI  composed  of  day  and 
sand.  The  shore  at  the  point  of  land,  which  is  consi- 
derably washed  by  the  action  of  th«r  rapid  stream,  pre- 
sents a  face  of  large  granite  Ijoulders  with  quartz  ixmglo 
merate  :  a  fitting  resting-place  for  the  stalwart  forms  of 
a  score  of  skeletons,  which  were  found  inhumed  in  a  cir- 
cular space  with  their  feet  towards  the  centre.  JSome  of 
the  skeletons  were  of  gigantic  prof>ortions.  The  lower 
jaw  of  one  is  sufficiently  large  to  surround  the  corn»- 
sponding  bone  of  an  adult  of  our  present  geuemtiou. 
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The  coutbtiuu  of  the  bonea  iiinmhed  indisputable  prool 
of  their  great  antiquity.  The  skulls  were  so  wunpleteljf 
reduced  to  their  earthy  coustituents  that  they  were 
exceedingly  brittle,  and  fell  in  pieces  when  removed  and 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  metallic  remains,  hov- 
ever,  of  more  enduring  material,  as  also  several  Htooe 
chiReU,  gouges  made  of  the  same  dm-able  material,  and 
gome  flint  arrow-heads,  all  remiun  in  their  original  con- 
dition, and  furnish  evidence  of  the  siuue  rude  arts  which 
we  know  to  be  still  practised  by  the  aborigines  of  tlis 
far  West.  With  reference  to  the  question  whether  these 
copper  remains  are  of  Europeau  or  native  origin,  their 
structure  is  very  rude  ;  they  appeal'  to  have  been  wroughft 
solely  by  means  of  the  hammer,  without  the  meltiDg-pofr 
or  the  aid  of  tire  ;  while  they  were  accompanied  by  stone 
and  flint  tools  and  weai>on8,  uo  implements  weie  found 
made  of  iron ;  and  tiually,  the  copper  appears  to  eoire- 
spond  in  quality  with  the  specimens  of  the  native  metal 
now  found  in  such  large  quantities  on  the  shoi-es  of  Lake 
Superior.  There  is  abo  a  curious  fact,  which  these  relics 
appeal'  to  confirm,  that  the  Indians  possessed  the  art  of 
hardening  and  tempering  copper,  so  as  to  give  it  as  good 
an  edge  as  iron  or  steel.  This  ancient  Indian  art  is  now 
entirely  lost." 

The  reference  thus  made  to  the  popidar  theory  of  some 
lost  art  of  hardening  the  native  copper,  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  testing  it  in  reference  to  the  BroekviUe 
reUcs.  They  \\'ere  accordingly  submitted  to  my  col- 
league, Professor  Henry  Croft,  of  Univereity  Colli 
Toronto,  with  the  following  results  :  "  The  object  of 
experiments  weis  to  ascei-tain  whether  the  metal  of 
those  implements  are  made  is  identical  with  the  natil 
copper  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines,  or  whether  it 
been  subjected  to  some  manufacturing  pi-ocess,  or 
with  any  other  substance,  by  which  its  haixlness 
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liave  been  increased.  A  careful  examinatioD  establishes 
the  following  concluaions  : — No  perceptible  iliffercuce 
could  be  observed  in  the  hantness  of  the  implements, 
and  that  of  metallic  copper  from  Lake  Superior.  The 
knife  or  small  dagger  was  cleansed  as  far  as  possible 
from  its  green  coating ;  and  its  specific  gravity  ascer- 
tained as  8  "6  6.  A  fragment,  broken  off  the  end  of  the 
broad,  flat  implement,  described  as  a  '  copper  knife 
of  ftill  size,'  having  been  freed  from  its  coating,  was 
found  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  8"58.  During  the 
cleaning  of  this  fragment,  a  few  brilliant  white  specks 
became  visible  on  its  surface  ;  they  appeared  to  Ijc  silver, 
from  their  colour  and  lustre.  The  stnicture  of  the  metal 
was  also  highly  laminated,  as  if  the  instrument  had  been 
lirought  to  its  present  shape  by  hammering  out  a  sohd 
mass  of  copper,  which  had  either  split  up,  or  had  been 
OTigbially  formed  of  several  pieces.  These  laminse  of 
course  contiiined  air.  and  the  metal  was  covered  with 
rust,  hence  the  specific  gravity.  ITie  process  by  which  a 
flat  piece  of  copper  has  been  overlapped,  and  wrought 
with  the  hammer  into  a  rude  spear-head,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.     A  portion  of  very  solid  ef)p- 
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■,  from  Lake  Superior,  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the 
fragment,  was  weighed  in  water,  and  its  gi'avity  found 
to  be  8'92  ;  in  this  piece  there  were  no  cavities  percep- 
tible. The  specific  gravity  of  absolutely  pure  eopper 
vnries  from  8'78  to  896,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  aggregation  it  has  received  during  its  manufac- 
ture.    The  small  difference  between  these  numbei-s  leads 
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to  the  conclusion  that  the  implements  were  made  of  pun- 
eopper.  Thi!  fragment  was  completely  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid  ;  aud  the  solution,  Mi  being  tested  for  alver 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  a  scarcely  perceptible  opaci^, 
indicating  the  prcseiicu  of  an  exceeilingly  minute  trace 
of  silver.  The  copper  Laving  bctu  separated  ity  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  the  residual  liquid  was  tested  for  otho' 
metals,  A  verj'  minute  trace  of  iron  was  detected.  The 
native  copper  from  Lake  Superior  was  tested  in  the  same 
manner,  and  was  found  to  contain  no  trace  of  silver,  hot 
it  minute  trace  of  iron,  the  quantity  being  apporenily 
about  the  same  as  in  the  fragment.  From  this,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  implements  are  composed  of  <;opper  almoel 
pure,  differing  in  no  material  respect  from  the  tudve 
copper  of  Lake  Suj)erior." 

The  result  of  the  above  experiments  is  suificient  to 
show  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Brockville  reUcs,  the  theory 
of  a  lost  art  of  hardening  and  tempering  coj)per,  was  a 
mere  reflex  of  the  prevalent  p<:>pu]ar  fallacy  without  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
antifipatiug  a  difi'erent  result  in  other  cases  in  which  the 
same  theory  is  tested. 

In  his  accoxmt  of  the  discovery  of  those  rehc^  Dr. 
Reynolds  iissumes  them  to  pertain  to  the  present  Indian 
race.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  evidences  of  an- 
tique sepulture  are  unniistakable,  and  other  proofe  sug- 
gest a  diflerent  origin.  Mr.  Squier,  by  whom  they  have 
been  described,  remarks  in  the  Appendix  to  liis  Abori- 
ijimd  Monuments  of  the  Stale  of  New  York  :^  "Some 
implements  entirely  corresponding  with  these  have  l«co 
found  in  Isle  Royide,  and  at  other  places  in  and  arouut) 
Lake  Superior."  But  besides  the  copper  implement*^  a 
miniature  mask  of  tenu-cotta  lay  in  the  same  deposit,  ef 
jwculitir  workmanship,  and  suggestive  rather  of  relatiwi 
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to  the  arts  of  the  Mouml-Builders,  or  of  Central  America. 
It  is  figured  fay  Mr.  Sqtiier  from  an  incorrect  drawing, 
which  indicates  a  minuter  representation  of  Indian  fea- 
tures than  the  original  justifies. 
It  may  rather  be  described  as  a 
grotesque  mask,  such  as  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  among 
the  small  terra-cottas  of  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America.  It 
is  accurately  engmvcd  here, 
the  size  of  the  original,  frura 
a  photogi-ophic  copy. 

The  mingling  of  traces  of 
a  certain  amount  of  artistic 
skiU,  as  here  seen,  with  the 
rude    arts    of   the    primitive  kiu.  is,-Tom-i..ttoHHk. 

metallurgist,  entirely  correspond  with  the  diaelosures 
of  the  ancient  mounds  of  the  Mississippi ;  and,  indeed, 
agree  with  other  examples  of  the  partial  manifestations 
of  artistic  skill  in  an  imperfectly  developed  civiliBa^ 
Uon.  1  was  struck,  when  examining  the  rude  maids  of 
the  ancient  miners  of  Ontonagon,  by  the  close  resem- 
blance traceable  between  them  and  some  which  I  have 
seen  obtained  from  ancient  copper  workings  discovered 
in  North  Wales. 

In  a  communication  made  to  the  British  Archseolo- 
gical  Institute  by  the  Hon.  William  Owen  Stanley,  in 
1850,  he  gives  im  account  of  an  ancient  working  broken 
into  at  the  copper  mines  of  Llandudno,  near  the  Great 
Orme's  Head,  Carnarvonshire,  In  this  were  found  min- 
ing implements,  consisting  of  chisels,  or  picks  of  bronze, 
and  a  number  of  stone  mauls  of  various  sizes,  described 
SB  weighing  from  about  2  lbs.  to  40  lbs.,  rudely  fash- 
ioned :  having  lieen  all,  as  their  appearance  suggested, 
used  fur  breaking,  pounding,  or  detaching  the  ore  from 
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the  rock,  and  pertaining,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  These 
piimitive  implements  are  stated  to  be  similar  to  the 
water-worn  stones  found  on  the  sea-beach  at  Pen  Mawr, 
from  which  very  probably  those  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose  may  have  been  selected.  Mr.  Stanley  also  de- 
scribes others  of  precisely  the  same  character,  and  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  those  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  had  been  met  with  in  ancient  workings 
in  Anglesea.  Were  we,  therefore,  disposed  to  generalize 
from  such  analogies,  as  ingenious  speculators  on  the  lost 
history  of  the  New  World  have  been  prone  to  do,  we 
might  trace  in  this  correspondence  between  the  ancient 
mining  implements  of  Lake  Superior  and  of  North 
Wales,  a  confirmation  of  the  supposed  colonization  of 
America,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Madoc,  the  son  of 
Owen  Gwj^nnedd,  king  of  North  Wales,  who,  according 
to  the  Welsh  chroniclers,  having  been  forced  by  civil 
<'ommotions  to  leave  his  native  country,  set  sail  with  a 
small  fleet  in  1170,  and  directing  his  course  westward, 
landed,  after  a  voyage  of  some  wrecks,  in  a  country  in- 
habited by  a  strange  rare  of  beings,  but  producing  in 
abundance  the  necessaries  of  life.  Leaving  behind  him 
a  colony  of  settlers,  Prince  Madoc,  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  i-etumed  to  Wales,  equipped  a  larger  fleets 
and  again  set  sail  for  the  new^  regions  of  the  West ;  but 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  follower's  were  ever  more  heard 
of.  The  general  story  has  nothing  improbable  in  it  If 
a  small  colony  of  Welshmen  effected  a  settlement  on  the 
shores  of  America  at  that  early  date,  their  fate  would  be 
like  that  of  the  still  earlier  Scandinavian  colonists  of 
Vinland.  But  the  resem})lance  between  the  primitive 
Welsh  and  American  mining  tools,  can  be  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  evidenc^e  of  the  corresponding  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  when  placed  under  similar  eir- 
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the  products  of  an  exotic  civilisation,  for  them  pr^nant 
only  with  destruction. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  By  whom  were  those 
ancient  mines  of  the  northern  copper  region  wrought  ? 
Was  it  by  the  ancestry  of  the  present  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America,  or  by  a  totally  distinct  and  long-super- 
seded race?  The  whole  tendency  of  opinion  among 
American  writers  has  latterly  been  towards  a  unity  and 
comprehensive  isolation  of  the  races  and  arts  of  the  New 
World ;  and  hence  the  theories  alike  of  Morton  and  of 
Schoolcraft,  though  founded  on  diverse  and  totally  inde- 
pendent premises,  have  favoured  the  idea  that  the  rude 
germs  of  all  that  is  most  noticeable  even  in  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Central  America  may  be  found  among  the  native 
arts  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  forest  tribes. 
But  neither  the  traditions  nor  the  arts  of  the  Indians  of 
the  northern  lakes  supply  any  satisfactory  link  connect- 
ing them  either  with  the  Copper-miners  or  the  Mound- 
Builders.  Loonsfoot,  an  old  Chippewa  chief,  living  at 
the  mouth  of  St.  Louis  River,  where  it  enters  Lake 
Superior,  is  said  to  ti-ace  back  his  ancestry  by  name,  as 
hereditary  chiefe  of  his  tribe,  for  upwards  of  four  hun- 
di-ed  years.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  C.  Wliittlesey  he  was 
questioned  by  an  educated  half-breed,  a  nephew  of  his 
own," relative  to  the  ancient  copper  mines,  and  his  answer 
was  in  substance  as  follows  : — "  A  long  time  ago  the 
Indians  were  much  better  off  than  they  iire  now.  They 
had  copper  axes,  aiTow-heads,  and  spears,  and  also  stone 
axes.  Until  the  French  came  here,  and  bhisted  the 
rocks  with  powder,  we  have  no  titiditions  of  the  copper 
mines  being  worked.  Our  forefathers  used  to  build  big 
canoes  and  cross  the  lake  over  to  Isle  Royale,  where 
they  found  more  copper  than  anywhere  else.  The 
stone  hammers  that  are  now  found  in  the  old  diggings 
we  know  nothing  about.     The  Indians  were  formerly 
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much  more  mmiennu  and  h^^Hcr.  Thejr  had  no  waA 
warn  and  trembles  as  the^  have  now."  At  Ia  Pointe 
on  I^ike  Superior,  it  was  mj  good  Corrtime  to  meet  with 
BofGiJo,  a  ragged  specimen  ctf  an  old  Chif^iewa  due£ 
He  retained  all  the  wild  Indian  ideas,  thon^  aceiK- 
tomed  to  frequent  interconne  with  white  men,  boaited 
of  the  Bcalpa  he  had  taken,  and  held  to  his  pagan  creed 
as  the  only  religion  for  the  Indian,  whatever  the  GttMt 
^nrit  might  have  tau^t  the  white  nun.  His  gnndaon, 
an  educated  half-breed,  acted  as  interpreter,  and  his 
i^y  to  similar  inquiries  was  embodied  in  the  {uUowin^ 
sententious  declaration  of  Indian  pbiloeophy: — "The 
white  man  thinks  he  is  the  snperior  of  the  Indian,  but 
it  is  not  BO.  The  Bed  Indian  was  made  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  who  made  the  foreata  and  the  game,  and  he  needs 
no  leesons  fiom  the  white  man  bow  to  live.  If  the 
same  Great  Spint  made  the  white  man,  he  has  made 
him  of  a  different  nature.  Let  him  act  aectwding  to  his 
oatore ;  it  lb  the  best  for  him ;  but  fur  us  it  is  not 
good.  We  had  the  red-iron  before  white  men  brought 
the  black-iron  amongst  us ;  but  if  ever  such  woi^  an 
you  describe  were  carried  on  along  these  Lake  Bhon* 
before  white  men  came  here,  then  the  Great  Spirit 
most  once  before  have  made  men  with  a  different 
nature  &om  his  red  children  such  as  you  white  men 
have.  As  for  us,  we  live  aa  our  forefathers  have  always 
done." 

La  Pointe,  or  Chaquamegoo,  where  tbiK  interview 
took  place,  was  visited  by  the  Jesuit  Father,  ('laudc 
AlloUez,  in  the  month  of  October  16CC,  aud  is  dt^ttcrilied 
by  him  as  a  beautiful  bay,  the  shores  of  which  weiv 
occupied  by  the  Chippcwas  in  such  uumlxTs  that  tlicir 
warriore  alone  amounted  to  eight  hundred.  In  the 
journal  of  his  travels,  he  thus  refers  to  the  iHincral  i-e- 
sourccs  for  which  the  i^giou  is  now  most  famed  : — "The 
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savages  reverence  the  lake  as  a  divinity,  and  offer  sacri- 
fices to  it  because  of  its  great  size,  for  it  is  two  hundred 
leagues  long  and  eighty  broad  ;  and  also,  because  of  the 
abundance  of  fish  it  supplies  to  them,  in  lieu  of  game, 
which  is  scarce  in  its  environs.  They  often  find  in  the 
lake  pieces  of  copper  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds.  I  have  seen  many  such  pieces  in  the  hands 
of  the  savages ;  and  as  they  are  superstitious^  they  re- 
gard them  as  divinities,  or  as  gifts  which  the  gods  who 
dwell  beneath  its  waters  have  bestowed  on  them  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare.  Hence  they  preserve  such  pieces  of 
copper  wrapped  up  along  with  their  most  prized  pos- 
sessions. By  some  they  have  been  preserved  upwards 
of  fifty  years,  and  others  have  had  them  in  their  famiUefl 
from  time  immemorial,  cherishing  them  as  their  house- 
hold gods.  There  was  \dsible  for  some  time,  near  the 
shore,  a  large  rock  entirely  of  copper,  with  its  top  rising 
alcove  the  water,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  those 
passing  to  cut  pieces  from  it.  But  when  I  passed  in 
that  vicinity  nothing  could  be  seen  of  it.  I  l^elieve  that 
the  storms,  which  are  here  very  frequent,  and  as  violent 
as  on  the  ocean,  had  covei^ed  the  i-ock  with  sancL  Our 
Indians  wished  to  persuade  me  it  was  a  divinity  which 
had  disappeared,  but  for  what  reason  they  would  not 
sav. 

Such  is  the  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  Indian 
ideas  of  the  native  copper,  and  theii'  mode  of  acquiring 
it.  It  entirely  accords  with  all  subsequent  informaticm 
on  the  same  subject,  and  is  opposed  to  any  tradition  of 
their  ancestors  having  been  the  workers  of  the  aban- 
doned copper  mines.  A  secrecy,  resulting  from  the 
superstitions  associated  A\dth  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
great  Lake,  appears  to  have  thrown  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the   earlier  inquirers  after  the  sources  of 
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the   copjiei'.      Fatue:    l>aiJioii.    anotut;:   meiuui:;    o     tji 
S^x-ieTT  of  Jesur:.  naiTaxer    i    iiiar\*Jiou-   ai:L'«#iiii'    «-oi:-- 
muiii«.'^ted  t<»  ium.  o:  iuir   ninimt*  ^"ii».    n    uxt    nuiT 
before  the  coniiiU!  t)-  tiii  Freii-Ji*   Jia<.    I'je"  tii-ji-  v.-.r   li 
a  iiy^.  and  at  leurrtL  efit;(!Tt:c  i  laiKJnc   oa   Jii=s::i..:'.'f<j. 
toDg.     TLis  vaf  Indit^veC:  t*    ir    i   Jiuiimc    i-iImM".    ai.' 
mvsteri^»TislT  variaJjit-  u.  m-  i«r:a.    i»*>=iij01    aii-i    :i^r-'.":^ 
The  waiidertr?  •/«.k>k*'C  tnei:  m«a.   yl    \\\'\\\v\  liisi^.-.^L    ■  ." 
heatmg  st'C'iiej'  and  casiiux:   tii*iiL  nn*    t    ijiT-ji-uiin    Vul 
^ed  with  wai^.r.     Tii'.    sioiier  uj-frv-r.   t-    if    iimn.'^    •/ 
copper,  which  thtT  t:aiTi*-L  uf  viti  iii-fu      'Jir  -:- "  j^r.' 
hardlv  left  iht  siiic»rt.  wntiL   i.   lou-.    aiiL    au:r"    ■.  -.'i*.-. 
ascribed  1<T  one  of  uieiL  it    jSkiimiM^z.  "Lu*   ^'HiiiTi  ^^i^t 
of  the  waTera,  vat  h*2a!"d  *ji':iaiiimu:   "  V'liU"  tiu-'*.  ->    dy^- 
these  that    'jarrv   '>£  ilt    *:iiiiur*iL  •    -jrii'lr:^    iiiJt     ";.^'."- 
thinffs?"     Oiirr  of  ih^  Ludiioif   'jj-c   imuiraun-:'-   iT'>ii 
fear,  and  two  oiLt-r^  w^'sl  iri*iv  viiii*   -ni-  d-juru    ^Pax?' 
survive*!  I0J4:  •riiougi'i:  *i.   :*ju'J.  n'jiii*    aii'.    .^-^iiTt*    vi^r 
had   hap»j»eii^iL  bef ■:»:••:  ii*:   u**.    -»*•-    iiL""ii'i    ir    •..iv  r 
been  poisjue-i  \.<j  V^h   '.•:•:':»-:    u-^i  -j.    -.'i  ^i::!!,;^      Z'   ' 
after  this  tii-  Ii^-r'.^"-  Kir.-.-ArT^.  hi^l:  ■■  ji.-v  :ij    r  m,-  ..::. 
of  the  hauLit^-i  i--lc^l.      li  11^-    -.1:11.-:   .-v^irj  *:.    ?  r.ir-:- 
Dablon  tclLi  thiii  l-z^j  ii-t  r~-i:  >z.n.  ri^j^-  r.     »•  j\a   ■- 
uagon  as  he   '.-aLL*  ::.  j?  i   :»."if  fr'n    viii':i  ii;i;->->     ( 
copper  fre^jUciitly  laL  ■.c'l     vi-t    :  'uii-st^  vu-  :i'-:-^' :-./•■'. 
to   him    weighing    -jn-r   iii.L:e.i    t^*:-!".-       ij.i'.    :)i*v:»> 
weicrhinor  twcntv  or  thirrv  >yi::i4  V'-  -rar.-r;    ■"-  1  u    ~ 
Ije  fi-equently  met  with   '.-j  'iLr,   -»i.lv*    v>i:    v.-juV': 
holes  for  theii*  corm     The  U-i-aiirr  :ji:iA    -.-iiiiiTirJ:-    vr 
the  traces  of  its  mineral  weali  by  die  e,uriitr»u  Fr*i;i*ii 
midsionaries,  is  in  hke  manner  refeiK»i  to  ihjr  iii»  dri^n 
EngUsh  explorer,  Alexander  Henry,  a  kM 
who  visiterl  the  Island  of  Aiackinae,  at  Ae 
Lake  Micliigau,  dioitly  Ix-fore  the  Tratjr 
1763,   and   was   one   among   the   few 
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treacherous  massacre  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  cm 
the  whites  at  Old  Fort  Mackinac.  In  his  Travels  cmd 
Adventures  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Territories^  he 
mentions  his  visiting  the  River  Ontonagon,  in  August 
1765.  "  At  the  mouth,  was  an  Indian  village  ;  and  at 
three  leagues  above,  a  fall,  at  the  foot  of  which  sturgeon 
were  at  this  season  so  abundant,  that  a  month's  subsist- 
ence for  a  regiment  could  have  been  taken  in  a  few 
hours.  But,"  he  adds,  "I  found  this  river  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper  which  is 
on  its  banks  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  copper  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eye  in  masses  of  various  weight  The 
Indians  showed  me  one  of  twenty  pounds.  They  were 
used  to  manufacture  this  metal  into  spoons  and  bracelets 
for  themselves.  In  the  perfect  state  in  which  they 
found  it,  it  required  nothing  but  to  be  beat  into  ahape."^ 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  the  following  year,  Heniy 
again  visited  the  same  region.  "  On  my  way,"  he  says, 
"  I  encamped  a  second  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onto- 
nagon, and  now  took  the  opportunity  of  going  ten  miles 
up  the  river,  with  Indian  guides.  The  object  which  I 
went  most  expressly  to  see,  and  to  which  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  led,  was  a  mass  of  copper,  of  the 
weight,  according  to  my  estimate,  of  no  less  than  five 
tons.  Such  was  its  pure  and  malleable  state  that  with 
an  axe  I  was  able  to  cut  off  a  portion  weighing  a  hun- 
dred pounds."^  This  mass  of  native  copper  which  thus 
attracted  the  adventurous  European  explorer  nearly  a 
century  ago,  has  since  acquired  considerable  celebrity, 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  encouragements  to  ihe 
mining  operations  projected  in  the  Ontonagon  and  sur- 
rounding districts,  and  is  now  preserved  at  Washingtoa 
Those  notices  are  interesting  as  showing  to  what  extait 

*  Henry's  Travels  and  Adventures^  New  York,  1809,  p.  194. 
-  Ibid,  p.  204. 
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tbe  present  race  of  IndiatH  were  aecartooied  to  mraO 
tbemscJvi^  of  the  mincntl  weahh  of  tfce  gmt  copper 
re^ons,  and  by  what  mcam  th^  acqnireJ  waA  copper 
as  they  were  fouDtl  in  poaaeflrion  oC  sloDg  witb  their 
weapnos  find  implcmeDt^  of  sb*nr.  flhrirtrirtwtiii  of  a 
like  kind  might  i>c  gn^atly  multiplied,  Int  IlKy  are  alt 
nearly  to  tbc  Kime  effect,  exhitiiung  tbe  rude  Indiut 
gathering  tbe  chance  mnAsca,  f«  hewing  off  pMccs  froan 
the  exposed  copper  lodts,  in  fnll  aeeordanee  with  the 
simple  arts  of  bis  fintt  stone  period ;  but  aflbrdb^  no 
ground  for  crediting  him  with  eren  the  moRt  psrtisl 
trsditionnr}-  meiuoriabf  of  any  anceiitnl  coaneaion  with 
the  industrial  mining  race  that  once  diIigc«Uy  excsTBtcd 
the  tn>nchos,  and  kid  iNin;  tbe  miBeral  tKMOrM  of  the 
great  copper  rt^on. 

The  evidences  which  tend  to  prove  tbe  frreat  leugtb  of 
time  which  ba^  intervened  flince  the  ancient  minea  of 
Lake  Superior  were  abaadooed,  receiTea  fnrther  ooolinn- 
adon  from  the  traces  of  a  lot^-pniCracted  traffic  carried 
on  by  the  subeequent  occnpanta  of  tbctr  abandoiKd 
territory.  The  mineral  wealth  that  rtill  lay  within  the 
reach  of  the  non  industrial  banter  of  the  foretttii  which 
grew  up  and  clothed  the  deserted  woriu,  in  tbe  inbirvai 
between  their  abandonment  and  re-oceupatiou,  fumiabcd 
him  with  a  prized  material  for  barter.  The  hcad-walcra 
of  the  Mississippi  lie  within  eomporativt-ly  eai^-  rL-aeb  of 
an  Indian  party,  carrying  their  light  Inntli-Ifark  canoe* 
over  the  intervening  purtagcR,  as  is  practiited  by  tbem 
at  the  present  day  ;  and,  once  tanncbe<l  oq  its  broad 
waters,  the  whole  range  of  tbe  continent  tbrongh  twenty 
degrees  of  latitnde  is  free  before  them.  Through  Lake 
Huron  and  the  Ottawa  into  the  St  Lawrence,  and  liy 
Lakes  Hurou,  Brie,  and  (_>ntario,  into  the  Hudson,  other 
extensive  areas  of  native  exchange  were  commanded. 
Articles  wroag^t  in  the  brown  pipe-stone  of  the  Chip- 
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pewa  river  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  red  pipe-stone  of 
the  Couteau  des  Prairies,  west  of  St.  Peters^  and  the 
copper  of  Lake  Superior,  constituted  the  wealth  which 
the  old  North  had  to  oflfer  ;  and,  in  return,  one  of  the 
most  valued  exchanges  appears  to  have  been  the  lai^ 
tropical  shells  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida  and  the  West 
Indian  seas  ;  from  which  wampum -beads,  pendanta^ 
gorgets,  and  personal  ornaments  of  various  kinds  were 
manufactured  ;  while  many  of  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  preserved  entire,  and  evidently  prized,  along  the 
shores  of  the  northern  lakes,  as  among  the  most  mar- 
vellous of  natural  productions. 

These  conchological  relics,  and  the  ciicumstances  under 
which  they  have  been  discovered,  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  a  former  chapter.  They  are  of  peculiar  value 
in  the  present  inquiry,  from  the  illustration  they  afford 
of  the  urea  embraced  by  the  ancient  native  traffic  be- 
tween the  North  and  South.  Whatever  doubt  may  be 
thrown  on  the  derivation  of  some  specimens  of  ancient 
native  maimfacture,  or  of  the  copper  found  in  sepulchral 
and  other  deposits  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  Central 
America  :  no  question  can  exist  as  to  the  tropical  and 
marine  origin  of  the  large  shells  exhumed  not  only  iu 
the  inland  regions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  but  in 
the  northern  peninsula  lying  between  the  Ontario  and 
Huron  lakes,  or  on  the  still  remoter  shores  and  islands 
of  Georgian  Bay,  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  on  the  mam- 
land,  the  nearest  point  where  the  Pyrula  pet^versa  is 
found  in  its  native  locality. 

Such  evidence  as  the  habits,  aits,  and  traditions  of  the 
Indian  tribes  around  Lake  Superior  supply,  seems  all  to 
point  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  be  irrecondlahle 
with  the  idea  that  they  arc  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  mind's.     The  stmy  lumps  of  native  copper,  and 
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the  exposed  maases  from  wiiich  [^eces  coold  readilv  be 
separated,  have  indeed  long  supplied  them  with  the 
prized  miskopeunhikj  or  red  iron  ;  and  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  crystals  of  silTer  are  frequently  enclixsed 
in  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior,  enables  its  source  to  be 
traced  wherever  it  has  been  wrought  exclusively  by  the 
hammer  without  the  application  of  fire.  Copper,  how- 
ever,  is  obtained  in  its  native  state  stiU  farther  north  ; 
and  Mackenzie,  in  Ins  Second  Jottmey,  mentions  its 
being  in  common  use  among  the  tribes  on  the  borders 
of  the  Arctic  Sea ;  by  whom  it  is  wrought  into  spear 
and  arrow  heads,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  pei^soual 
ornaments.  Mr.  Henry  also  found  the  Christinaux  of 
Lake  Winipagon  wearing  bracelets  and  other  oniameuts 
of  copper ;  and  most  of  the  earlier  voyagers  and  exploivrs 
describe  copper  implements  and  personal  onumients 
among  the  widely-scattered  Indian  tribes  of  the  New 
World.  But  in  all  cases  they  were  rudely  wrought 
with  the  hammer,  and  sparingly  mingled  with  the  mon) 
abundant  weapons  and  implements  of  stone,  made  1)y  a 
people  whose  sole  metallurgic  knowledge  coiiHisttwl  in 
gathering  or  procuring  by  barter  the  native  C()j)j)(jiv  • 
just  as  they  procured  the  red  or  brown  pipc-Htone,-— 
and  hammering  the  mass  into  some  simplo  UHi^ful  form. 
Silver,  procured  in  like  manner,  was  not  uiikiuiwn  to 
them,  and  pipes  inlaid  both  with  silver  an<l  hiad  an;  hy 
no  means  rare.  It  is  only  when  we  tuni  U>  tli<;  HCAttntH 
of  a  native-bom  civilisation,  in  Mexico,  0;ntral  Auntvicsi, 
and  Peru,  that  we  find  actual  metallurgic  ailH  iu  xa^*, 
and  discover  the  crucilJe  and  funnwj',  and  r^^jpper  KU|><r 
seded  by  the  more  uwiful  alloy,  \jr<}nyj%  Jiul  inU-r 
mediately  between  the  oo^j^Mir  refriouj^  of  l/stUt:  Htjj^ij/;! 
and  the  ancient  southern  H^x-neb  of  tiixUv*:  Aiii*n^:iit 
civilisation,  the  Mississippi  and  iu  prnMi  in\)u^;in'r 
drain  a  countrj-  remaj-kaUe  for  mojjuiii*fjt>.  ol  -.,  \',i,y 
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forgotten   past,    not    less    interesting    and    mysterious 
than    the    forsaken    mines    of   Keweenaw    and    Onto- 
nagon, or   Isle    Royale.      These   great  earthworks  are 
ascribed    to   an  extinct   race,   conveniently  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Mound-Builders.      Extensive  and  care- 
fully executed  investigations  into  their  structore  and 
contents  prove  these   builders  to  have  been  a  people 
among  whom  copper  was  in  frequent  use,  but  by  them 
also  it  was  worked  from  the  native  metal    only  by 
the  hammei*.     The  invaluable  service  of  fire  in  reduc- 
ing and  smelting  ores,  moulding  metals,  and  adapting 
them  to  greater  usefulness  by  well-proportioned  alloys^ 
was  entirely  miknown ;  and  the  investigation  and  anar 
lysis  of  their  cold- wrought  tools  seem  to  prove  that  the 
source  of  their  copper  was  the  Lake  Superior  mines. 
But  though  the  ancient  Mound-Builder  was  thus  pos- 
sessed of  little  higher  metaUurgic  skill  than  the  modem 
Indian  hunter,  he  manifested  in  other  respects  a  capacity 
for  extensive  and  combined  operations,  the  memorials  of 
which  perpetuate  his  monumental  skill  and  persevering 
industry  in  the  gigantic  earthworks  fix)m  whence  Ids 
name  is  derived.     From  these  we  learn  that  there  was 
a  period,  in  the  long  past  epochs  of  America's  unrecorded 
history,  when  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries were  occupied  by  a  numerous  and  settled  popula- 
tion.     Alike  in  physical  conformation — so  far  as  our 
very  imperfect  evidence  goes, — and  in  arts,  these  Mound- 
Builders  appix)ximated  to  races  of  South  America,  and 
differed  from  the  Red  Indian  tribes  alone  known  to  the 
Europeans  as  the  occupants  of  their  deserted  seats,  and 
therefore  familiarly  styled  Aborigines.     They  were  not^ 
to  all  appearance,  far  advanced  in  civUisatioiL     Couh 
piired  with  the  people  of  Mexico  or  Central  America^ 
when  first  seen  by  the  Spaniards,  their  arts  and  social 
state  were  probably  rudimentary.     But  they  had  ad- 
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vanced  beyond  that  stage  iu  which  it  is  iH)8Mible  for  a 
people  to  continue  utterly  unprogressive.  The  initial 
steps  of  civilisaticxi  had  been  inaugurated,  tmd  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  civilized  MexicuuH  is 
less  striking  than  the  contrast  which  the  eviilences  of 
their  settled  condition,  and  the  proofs  of  extensive  co 
operation  in  their  numerous  earthworks  Bup])ly,  when 
compared  with  all  that  pertains  to  the  nommle  trilxsH 
by  whom  the  American  forests  have  been  exclusivijly 
occupied  during  the  centuries  since  Columbua  Thi^y 
were  greatly  more  in  advance  of  the  Indian  hunter  than 
behind  the  civilized  Mexican.  They  ha<l  alntady  iu> 
quired  habits  of  combined  industiy  ;  wen;  tins  HiiLtl<Ml 
occupants  of  a  specific  territory  ;  and  are  provtui,  by 
the  numerous  ornaments  and  implements  of  cr)p|Mfr  (b*/* 
l)06ited  in  their  monuments  and  sepulchres,  Xm  luive  \hm»i\ 
familiar  with  the  mineral  resources  of  the  northern  liiki^ 
regions,  whether  by  personal  entcqjriw;,  or  by  an  uii'^ienL 
commercial  system  of  exchange.  Wliat  prolmbiliti**^ 
there  are  suggestive  of  a  connexion  Ixitween  the  MoiiU'l 
Builders  and  the  ancient  minei-s  of  AiiJ<n<:Ji,  will  l/<' 
discussed  in  a  later  chapter,  along  with  oUh;!*  ;«n«l  ;illj<d 
questions  ;  but  to  just  such  a  race,  witli  th<;ir  \u\\t^  lU'l 
mechanical  skill,  their  jiartially  develo|>*;d  arUf  Jiixl  1)j<ji 
aptitude  for  continuous  combined  o|><?ratioij«,  umy  Ix- 
iuscribed,  d  priori^  such  ancient  Mjiniij;^  work;-,  ;ii-.  '  /.i«t 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Sui>erior,  ov<fi-hlj;idowrd  wjili  »)«• 
forest  growth  of  centuries,  'i'he  mound.-,  4/yij.-tiii' N.d 
by  the  ancient  race  are  in  ]ik';  nj^nn'-r  ov«'i;.mov. n  wjiIj 
the  evidences  of  their  long  des^^rtion  ;  and  t)i<  «.o;idjijo/i 
in  which  recent  travellers  have  found  tjj«;  lou;/  hny/fih  u 
cities  of  Central  Ameri«:a,  may  /y^rve  Vj  j-Ijow  wImi  «  v« u 
New  York,  Washingt^jii,  and  P}jila/l<dj>ijJ^i ;  w1jj;(  'I  oiojii^/, 
Montn^  and  QueU^^%  would  \}t'^'j^nx*:  hUj-i  a  v«  j  y  \*  ^ 
centuries  if  abandoned,  like  lii*:  de/y-rbit*    riin^,  .,)    i  j,, 
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chenitza  or  Uxmal,  to  the  incxtinguiahable  luxuriance  of 
the  American  forest  growth. 

The  history  of  some  of  the  cities  of  Central  America 
is  known,  and  the  date  is  well  ascertained  when  the 
irruption  of  a  new  race  extinguished  the  advancing  civili- 
sation of  Mexico,  and  threw  back  into  primitive  barbarism 
the  remnant  of  the  ancient  race  which  it  foiled  to  extii^ 
pate.  It  seems  no  illegitimate  assumption  to  affirm  of 
the  Mound-Builders  of  the  Mississippi,  and  tlie  ancient 
miners  of  Lake  Superior,  in  like  mamier,  that  some  great 
catastrophe — the  intrusion,  it  may  be,  of  a  barbaric  but 
warlike  race,  such  as  the  history  of  some  of  the  great 
Indian  confederacies  illustrate,  or  the  still  deadlier  influ- 
ence of  pestilence,  such  as  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
swept  away  the  Massacheuseuks  and  Narragansetts  of 
New  England  ; — abruptly  arrested  their  labours,  and  re- 
stored the  scenes  of  their  industrious  progression  to  the 
silence  amid  which  the  later  forest-wilderness  arose.  It 
is  not  necessaiy  to  assume  a  very  remote  antiquity  for 
the  era  of  this  abortive  American  civilisation.  It  has 
been  a  favourite  theory  with  some,  to  trace  analogies  be- 
tween the  arts  of  Central  America  and  those  of  Egypt's 
or  Phoenicia's  primitive  maturity.  But  those  who  do  so 
forget  that  the  era  of  Montezuma  is  known,  and  that  to 
a  past  so  recent  as  that,  we  cim  assign  so  much  of  Aztec, 
and  even  of  the  latest  traces  of  Toltcc  art,  that  a  few 
more  centuries,  such  as  in  Europe  would  cany  us  back 
to  the  era  of  the  rise  of  Moorish  civilisation  and  mediaeval 
Christian  art,  may  suffice  to  embrace  nearly  all  that  we 
know  of  in  relation  to  those  of  the  New  World.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  no  computation  will  account  for  the 
chronological  data  deducible  from  the  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  or  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  valley  which 
does  not  considerably  antedate  the  close  of  their  era  to 
that  of  the  European  discovery  of  the  American  continent 
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In  Ilia  communicHtion  to  the  American  Associatioii, 
Mr.  C.  "Whittlesey  endeavours  to  assign  an  approximate 
date  to  the  era  of  the  ancient  miners.  From  a  compari- 
son of  the  trees  found  on  the  tops  of  the  trenches  and 
the  extent  of  the  works,  with  the  ditticidties  which  the 
miners  had  to  encounter  in  working  them,  he  considers 
that  an  inttirval  of  twelve  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  tie  mines  were  abandoned,  and  five  hundred  years 
more  must  be  allowed  during  which  they  were  occupied 
and  wrought.  This  would  carry  us  buck  to  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  ancient  Damnonian 
of  Cornwall  practised  his  ingenious  industry  by  means 
of  arts  not  greatly  in  advance  of  the  miners  of  Lake 
Superior.  But  the  grounds  for  asserting  such  an  anti- 
quity for  the  works  at  Ontonagon  or  Keweenaw,  are  too 
vague  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind.  Were  we  as 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  all  the  monumeuts  of  Mexico 
and  Yucatan  as  of  those  of  Ohio,  there  are  not  wanting 
ingenious  theorists  who  would  assign  to  the  architecture 
of  Centr.d  America  a  date  still  older  than  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt.  But  whatever  be  the  dates  of  their  commence- 
ment or  dasertion,  the  condition  in  wliich  some  of  the 
ancient  works  on  Lake  Superior  have  been  found,  when 
reopened  in  recent  times,  is  suggestive  of  pccuUar  cir- 
comBtances  attending  their  abandonment.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  huge  mass  of  copper,  upwards  of  six 
tons  in  weight,  discovered  beneath  the  rubbish  of  cen- 
turies in  the  Minnesota  mine,  resting  on  its  oaken  cradle, 
was  abandoned  merely  because  the  workmen,  who  had 
thus  overcome  one  of  the  greatest  ditticulties  in  its  re- 
moyal,  were  baffled  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  their 
operations,  and  contented  themselves  by  chipping  ofi" 
any  accessible  projecting  point.  Well-hammered  copper 
chisels,  such  as  lay  alongside  of  it,  and  have  been  repeatedly 
found  in  the  works,  were  abimdantly  sulBcient,  with  the 
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help  of  the  accompanying  stone  hammera,  to  enable  tbem 
to  cut  the  mass  of  native  copper  into  portable  piecea.  It 
indeed,  the  ancient  miners  were  in'-apalile  of  doing  mom 
with  their  mass  of  copper  in  the  mine,  than  breaking  off 
a  few  projections,  to  what  further  xiae  could  they  have 
turned  it  when  transported  to  the  surface  ?  It  weighed 
aix  tona,  and  measured  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet  wid& 
The  trench  at  its  greatest  depth  was  twenty-six  feet;: 
while  the  mass  of  copper  was  only  eighteen  feet  from  tha 
surface,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  skilled  engineer  bjr 
whom  it  was  first  seen,  it  had  been  elevated  upwards  of 
five  feet  since  it  was  placed  on  its  oaken  frame,  and  sup- 
ported by  sleepers  of  the  same  material.  The  excava- 
tions to  a  depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  the  dislodged  copper 
block,  and  the  framework  prepared  for  tlevating  the 
solid  mass  to  the  surface,  all  consistently  point  to  thfl 
same  workmen.  But  the  mere  detachment  of  a  few 
accessible  projecting  fragments  is  too  lame  and  impotent 
a  conclusion  of  proceedings  carried  thus  far  on  so  dif- 
ferent a  scale.  It  indicates  rather  such  results  as  wouM 
follow  at  the  present  day  were  the  barbarian  tribes  of 
the  North-west  to  displace  the  modem  Minnesota  miners, 
and  possess  themselves  of  mineral  treasures  they  are  aa 
little  capable  as  ever  of  turning  to  any  but  the  moat 
simple  and  rude  uses.  Such  evidences,  accordingly,  wlule 
they  serve  to  prove  the  exist«nce,  at  some  former  period, 
of  a  mining  population  in  the  copper  regions  of  Lake 
Superior,  seem  also  to  indicate  that  their  labours  had 
come  to  an  abrapt  termination.  Whether  by  some  ter- 
rible devastating  pestilence,  like  that  wliich  neariy 
exterminated  the  native  population  of  New  England 
immediately  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ; 
or  by  the  breaking  out  of  war ;  or,  as  seems  not  lew 
probable,  by  the  invasion  of  the  mineral  region  by  t 
barbarian  race,  ignorant  of  all  the  arta  of  the  aacicDt 
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Moond-BdUas  «r  db  JIBnidvii  ad  «f  Ab  Minen  €f 
Like  Supoiar:  taHmm  k  m  dbk  tie  wvb  kaTe  been 
dumdonwl.  Inning  tie  ipiwiiiwi  iKtilr  Ae  }tihooffoAj 
wioug^  hwnfi%«d  tike  !■§!■■  iii  cojppatooki^  just 
as  tkej  nuij  ksie  keen  lA  wka  ^  flkadcfws  of  the 
evening  tpjd  Aeir  keig  iwgutU  ii  omieis  tkat  the  hboms 
of  the  daj  were  at  an  raA,  knt  fiv  wkick  the j  never  le- 
tmned.  Nor  domig  the  eentmies  wkkh  have  ehpaed 
flinoe  the  Ibrart  lednnwd  the  deMfted  tienehee  for  its 
own,  doea  anjrtiaee  aeem  to  indicate  tiiat  a  native  popu- 
lation  agm  aoog^  to  avail  Aemadvea  of  theb  mineral 
treaaoTBi^  beyond  the  manobetare  of  each  scattered  fiag^ 
menta  as  lajr  upon  the  smfiice. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

TUB  METALLURQIC  ARTS:  ALLOYS. 

The  age  of  bronze  in  the  archseological  history  of 
European  civilisation  symbolizes  a  transitional  stage  of 
very  partial  development,  and  imperfect  materials  and 
arts,  through  which  the  Old  World  passed  in  its  progress 
towards  the  maturity  of  true  historic  times ;  but  the 
bronze  period  of  the  New  World  is  the  highest  stage  of 
its  self-developed  civilisation,  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  Eu- 
ropean arts.  Whether  we  regard  the  bronze  implements 
of  Britain  and  the  North  of  Europe  as  concomitant  with 
the  intrusion  of  a  new  stock,  or  only  as  proofs  of  the  dis- 
covery or  introduction  of  a  new  art  pregnant  with  many 
civilizing  and  elevating  tendencies,  they  constitute  an 
important  element  in  primitive  ethnology.  For  a  time 
they  necessarily  coincide  with  many  monuments  and 
works  of  art  pertaining  in  character  to  the  stone  period ; 
just  as  the  stone  implements  and  weapons  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux  are  contemporane- 
ous with  the  intruding  products  of  foreign  metallurgy, 
but  nevertheless  are  the  perpetuation  of  processes  de- 
veloped in  a  period  when  metallurgic  arts  were  entirely 
unknown.  The  evidence  that  the  British  bronze  petiod 
succeeded  to  that  simpler  and  ruder  one  of  stone  is  such 
as  scarcely  to  admit  of  challenge,  independent  of  the  d 
priori  likelihood  in  favour  of  this  order  of  succession. 
The  question  however  suggests  itself  whether  metalluigy 
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did  not  find  ita  natmal  btj^iusi^  in  tbe  eaaj  worid^ 
of  the  ^-irgin  capper,  and  so  intocalaie  •  copper  age 
between  Europe's  stooe  and  its  true  farcoue  pedod.  On 
this  subject,  ]>.  T-^trf**™  remarka,  in  his  &haohfftf  ofikt 
British  Islatids,  "  O^ipex  is  a  metal  of  which,  in  its 
unalloyeil  state,  no  relics  have  been  found  in  England. 
Stone  and  bone  fiist ;  then  bronze,  or  copper  and  tin 
combined  ;  bat  no  oo[^)er  alone.  I  cannot  get  over  this 
hiatos  ;  cannot  imagine  a  metalluigic  industry  beginning 
with  the  use  of  alloys."  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  say 
that  no  unalloyed  British  copper  relics  have  been  found. 
Ho  very  special  attention  has  been  directed  hitherto  to 
the  distinction.  Nearly  all  the  earUer  writerB  who  refer 
to  the  metaUic  weapons  and  tools  of  ancient  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  apply  the  tenn  **  copper"  to  tlie  mixed 
metal  of  which  these  were  made  ;  while  among  firitisb 
and  Eoropean  antiquaries  the  corresponding  relics  of  the 
Old  World  are  no  less  invariably  designated  bronze, 
though  in  many  cases  thus  tuking  for  granted  what 
analysis  could  alone  determine.  It  is  an  error,  however, 
that  the  Liter  nomenclature  of  archjeological  periods  has 
tended  to  strengthen ;  partly  from  the  lack  of  appreci- 
atioo  of  the  importance  of  the  argument  thus  suggested 
by  Dr.  Latham.  But  examples  of  British  primitive  im- 
plementa  of  pore  copper  have  already  been  noted.  In  a 
valnublo  paper  by  J.  A.  Phillips,  F.C.8.,  on  the  metaU 
and  alloys  known  to  the  ancients,  printed  in  the  4th  voL 
of  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Chemical  Society,  the  results  of 
analysis  of  thirtj'-seven  ancient  cnins  and  other  bronzes 
are  given.  Among  these  are  included  three  bronze 
swords,  one  from  the  Thames,  the  others  from  Ireland ; 
a  Bpear-head,  two  celts,  and  two  axe-hcads  ;  all  of  types 
well  known  among  the  weapons  of  the  "  bronze  period." 
Yet  of  these  eight  aiticles,  selected  as  examplw  of 
bronze "  weapons,  one  of  them,  the  spear-head,  proved 
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on  analysis  to  be  of  impure  but  unalloyed  copper.  Its 
composition  is  given  as  copper,  99*71 ;  sulphur,  28.  In 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal^  of  February  1822, 
there  is  an  account,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
then  one  of  its  editors,  of  a  large  battle-axe  of  pure  cop- 
per, found  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  in  Eatho  Bog,  near 
Edinburgh,  under  circumstances  scarcely  less  remarkable 
than  some  of  the  discoveries  of  works  of  art  in  the  drift. 
It  diflfered  from  all  the  specimens  preser\'ed  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries.  The  workmen  dug 
down  through  nine  feet  of  moss  and  seven  feet  of  sand, 
before  they  came  to  the  hard  black  till-clay ;  and  at  a 
depth  of  four  feet  in  the  clay  the  copper  axe  was  found. 
The  author  accordingly  remarks :  "  It  must  have  been 
deposited  along  with  the  blue  clay  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  superincumbent  stratum  of  sand,  and  must  have 
existed  before  the  diluvial  operations  by  which  that 
stratum  was  formed.  This  opinion  of  its  antiquity  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  shape,  and 
the  nature  of  its  composition."^  AVhen,  in  1850,  my 
brother,  Dr.  George  Wilson,  undertook  a  series  of  ana- 
lyses of  ancient  British  bronzes  for  me,  out  of  seven  spe- 
cimens selected  for  experiment,  one  Scottish  axe-h^ul, 
rudely  cast,  apparently  in  Siind,  was  of  nearly  pure  cop- 
per. The  iron  and  silver  in  it  did  not  amount  together 
to  one  per  cent.,  and  were,  no  doubt,  naturally  present 
in  the  copper.  In  this  case  no  record  was  made  of  the 
fact,  as  the  object  in  view  wjis  to  compare  quantita- 
tively the  composition  of  different  ancient  bronzes^  in 
order  to  test  the  theory  of  a  supposed  common  source 
of  the  alloy.*  Again,  during  the  past  year,  I  procured, 
through  the  kind  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank,  of 
New  York,  eight  specimens  of  metal  implements,*  aD 

*  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  vL  p.  357. 
'  Prehuftoric  AnnaU  of  Scotland,  p.  246. 
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selected  as  examples  of  Peruvian  bronzr  :  '".ct.  -.^i  i.-^i.  -- 
sis^  four  of  them  proved  to  be  of  unalliTri:  vr »:•-■•  7:^ 
rich  collections  of  the  Royal  Iriish  A-^aI-viij  r ;:-::-•-:  an- 
gularly interesting  confirmation  totLj-  jirrt  -.c  c,  -.r..:.-- 
tional  copper  era.  Dr.  Wilde  rem^jii--.  ^  i:.'  s:;*..  :r^ 
of  Antiquities,  that  ''upon  carefc:  ^t^,**  ?.->r.  >?  ;  .^ 
been  found  that  thirty  of  the  ruderr.  iiii  i;:i:jt;--ri:-  -^ 
very  oldest  celts,  are  of  red,  almori::  ^z^i^i  •  •:  ^/i- 

In  addition  to  these  there  art  &lv,  •v.    -aiv^-  ..- 
sword-blade,  a  trumpet,  several  £V-j;-*.  i.ij:    ^.  n:^  - ,  ^.. 
formed  tools,  all  of  copi»er :  and  ix  ^  tiiu"  i::;-:;:  .       .-•- 
been  directed  to  the  suliject.  fzrJiir^j  vr.tiuiji-.-  •.*- 

same  class  will  doubtless  l^e  nor^ 

A  very  important  diflFerenf^r.  L:  vrn-*»r  ri'-'iu'^r'^i--*':   "  ^^ 
mineral  resources  of  the  BrimL  tiiz  tii*  JS'/-:: 
eopi)er  regions.     The  copper,  ar  w*  iii".»   •-r-, 
the  trappean  rocks  of  Kfrwrjeutv    aij'      '.-■ 
masses  of  many  tons  weijrijt.  ini'i.   a^rui-;*^- 
various  sizes  lie  scattere^d  aV.»ir:  ii.  :d*  -.;;•—•.. 
exposed  along  the  lake  rL'-r^r.  r'ra:*;.  if  ^^.    »- 
preparatory  skill,  or  tbfr  -ji^'Lt^'T  i.:.  '\   •    , 
lurgy.    Nature  in  her  own  va>5:  'tu':.  *• 
metal  ores  through  all  tii*::!  ;»'-rf;;ti!-'.::  ••     --•^■ 
them  there  for  man  to  rLyjif:  jut 
venience  or  simplest  waLtP  Bii^»^*"';-r^ 
had  undergone  the  like  yn'^inn-'i*/:    ^.     . 
occurrence  as  a  perfectiy  jrar*   iii»':<i      > 
when  intersj>ersed  in  the  mu'>^  m^  •:  i;-    •    - 
rn'staK  and  entirelv  fr^e  ir m.  cJj  »■   i^  ?• 
tin  nor  zinc  occurs  thrr>u^'»uT  zu*  v  ;;  ,    .  ^-..^ 
to  suggest  to  the  nativt-  iu»afc.liu*3.'i-    t.*    ^*-  f^^:^, 
that  valuable  allov  wLirii  ih  luai-v-'/i  j.^.*    ^<b9>.#^M 
the  civilisation  of  Euroj^V  -tmu^  <f^.       ti.  btttt^ 
altogether  different.      Thh  ta.  au'.   *j^i^^^  ^i 
i-eady  for  alloy,  but  boti  '/^r'uif   n    !.>    0441^^  ^ 
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ores,  inviting  and    necessitating   the   development  of 
metallurgy  before  they  can  be  turned  to  economic  uaes. 
Tin  is  almost  entirely  obtained  in  Cornwall,  from  its 
peroxide,  and  copper  occurs  there  chiefly  combined  with 
sulphur  and  iron,  forming  the  double  sulphuret  which  is 
commonly  called  copper  pyrites  or  yellow  copper  ore. 
The  smelting  process  to  which  it  has  to  be  subjected  is  a 
laborious  and  complicated  one,  and  if  we  arc  prepared  to 
believe  in  the  civilisation  of  Britain's  bronze  period  as  a 
thing  of  native  growth,  the  early  discovery  and  use  of 
alloys  very  slightly  affects  the  question.     The  ancient 
American  miner  of  Lake  Superior  never  learned  to  sub- 
ject his  wealth  of  copper  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  trans- 
fer it  from  the  crucible  to  the  shapely  mould.     No  such 
process  was  needed  where  it  abounded  in  inexhaustiUe 
quantities  in  a  pure  metallic  state.     If  he,  in  the  midst 
of  such  readily  available  metallic  resources,  was  found  to 
have  used  tools  of  bronze  or  brass,  to  have  transported 
the  tin  or  zinc  of  other  regions  to  his  furnaces,  and  to 
have  laboriously  converted  the  whole  into  a  preferable 
substitute  for  the  simpler  metal  that  lay  ready  for  his 
use,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  of  such  as 
the  initial  stage  in  his  metallurgic  industry.    But  Britain 
presents  no  analogy  to  this  in  its  development  of  metal- 
lurgic arts.     Tin,  one  of  the  least  widely  difiused  of 
metals,  is  found  there  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
easily  accessible,  not  as  a  pure  metal,  but  as  an  ore  which 
is  readily  reduced  by  charcoal  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat  to  that  condition.    This  was  the  metallic  wealth  for 
which  Britain  was  sought  by  the  fleets  of  ancient  Phoe- 
nicia, and  on  it  we  may  therefore  assume  her  primitive 
metallurgists  to  have  first  tried  their  simple  arta     But 
alongside  of  it,  and  even  in  natural  combination  with  it, 
iis  in  tin  pyrites  and  the  double  sulphuret,  lies  the  cop- 
per, also,  in  the  condition  of  an  ore,  and  requiring  the 
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applicath>iL  'jt  in*  njt^salicrzss.     siil    t^.-yi    t    tn^    -^ 
turned  t*>  actitrmiE.     T"-  iZL-i*'  la:^   -c    i*:   ^-r^  ...::^^-   : 

historv  tin  wt;?  ^x3»arirL  tt-it.  3r^:"  "r--_    .^-    ::- 

*  — 

pears  to  Li^-*  :e2i  TmTiyir  ■Lir??-  rr  hl  "^-i"'  --.j:^  ^'-— 
were  f«>arL«i  rar-ti"^  mii  n   zru-l 


.-4Jk«B 


state,  ba:  :iHt«*t  11117  -^'^'  ^ztL-.-t.    ~     -li^zi^"    '-::'    ^-.r 

step  of  scptrrnir  zii-m  n  .lsz^   -^ —  z-  ji.  '«=     •-- 

To  seek  in  ^:mti  'EiiCii«'v-L  '-^--^    r^xzr-     ..-   u-    1-:::. 
of  metaHnm*!   ira.   Tiii-n    .it.   Zirtr=-    _    ~-^-     •—  ._  :• 
elements  fii^c  -t  irmr  :a*r3L  i  T-^.l~  jrrrr_-    ^-       ._  .    . 
once  the  iiact>  aiKruiIunrir  ---irn.-.-    "    «i«-.j   "^-     .    lu! 
copper  ores,  izii  •<:  imi  i«r-ii  i.— rr*:— . :-         -i.    — '    '.:<r 
to  prtpaKLCocT  ^(rr/^sw^    .r  nr-.   'u-    .-  r    =^i.:-i=-    ^     .- 
gressive  mrZiLLirrj    "Ui*.  ii*=-   ^r    -_  ■  .    -*  ..         -zi 
exceedinsiv  •Lunin   ".m*-      2*   T;,;:ir.:^    ::jr:.-^    .-   i**^/^-- 
that,  wiii  zijr.  iii^^^^rr;'  »r  -_-  -.^uj.-.-    :-•._••.    :-«riij: 
from  th*?  aatt- - T— T-^v    X  "ui   v;:.    -  -  .'f.    1^-   ..-» 
copper  imf  i-rEi»-:ii:2 — ^.1.  •  '*tj  riiu^  v  ■  _-r  r-    ^"-r  i  *     .  --^  •  •  *  -  • .  '- 
among  s^f-cl'iLril    fiririniT'- —  v  -ii,    .  •    :_-  :_  .»    .-  -    .. 
retamei  v.-  "li't  nn-rnL-i-:*  r.  ii:     •-. ■•      .  -      .    :.- 
perfect  ivL.*i  u.Sr:f:-  :■  'iii.rij  >i    »:   :..-     -  .;*-    .  .- 

seem5,  ho'sr-irTr:.    ^rrLVL'   :■:'.*. '!::"•    _    :_-  .  »- 

that  BririiiL  L-r'^r  imi   i   •••.•>"    >r-.         •    .. 
unalloyw  ei-:':.i-«.     ^jj-l'  "i^id     v    :^-    ..-.••'.--      ,.      .    . 
transitorv  ^ihjun^-.z^.':. 

The  CKi.s^ir.rr:-..    •:  rii.  v  ::i-:i  il:u  .•    :.>-  >.r:  .• 
famous   amoL^'   r'jjrCj /^l::    kii       .-•  • :     i..  -     • 
lx?fore  the  R:::ij.:l  l--r.  c*  -  -vvr"     .      •— 
seas,  was  *irnir^:,    •.•   li*:*     *"-\    :i '.-r  .        'i.  >    . 

still  wrought.     Tic  ^-^::l't  .c'    .:.'?•. --:''«.i-;'     ••  V.. 
Ijestowcd  on  0>rL'="iI    1.1:   ru^   i*.  .ir  •■•..•      i-       :•  . 
imply  that  th-i:  lii.  -i^r  "i:.^    .1.:'  -:':»r    i...     »^;       t 
porte^l  to  the  Sfrv^i:  M-^i.'r.m:-.-:;!/.  ;« 'r^    '.     *•    v.  .  • 
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with  the  copper  of  the  Wady  Maghara,  and  otber 
Asiatic  mines,  to  form  the  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and 
Assyrian  bronze.  Tin,  therefore,  the  easiest  of  all  metals 
to  subject  to  the  requisite  processes,  first  engaged  the 
skill  of  the  ingenious  British  metallurgist ;  and  that 
mastered,  the  proximity  of  the  copper  ore  in  the  same 
mineral  districts,  inevitably  suggests  all  the  subsequent 
processes  of  smelting,  fusion,  and  alloy.  But  Phoenicia 
had  learned  the  value  of  tin,  and  its  application  for  the 
purposes  of  alloy,  before  her  merchantmen  sought  their 
mineral  freight  at  the  remote  seaports  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  The  native  Briton  had  also  acquired  his  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  it  before  the  Phoenician  trader 
visited  his  shores ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
mineral  treasures  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  were  first 
discovered  by  wandering  mariners  fix)m  the  Levant 
More  probably  their  ores  and  metals  first  reached  the 
Mediterranean  through  Gaul ;  and  the  fame  of  their 
mineral  wealth  tempted  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  northern  seas. 

The  practical  value  of  the  alloy  of  copper  and  tin 
wiis  already  well  known  both  to  the  Phoenician  and 
Egyptian.  Tin  occurs  in  considerable  abundance,  and  in 
the  purest  state,  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  thence, 
probably,  it  was  first  brought  to  give  a  new  impetus  to 
early  eastern  civilisation.  Britain  is  its  next  and  ita 
most  abundant  source ;  and  since  America  was  embraced 
wdthin  the  world's  sisterhood  of  nations.  Chili  and 
Mexico  have  become  known  as  productive  sources  of 
the  same  useful  metaL 

But  the  mineral  wealth  of  Alexico  and  Peiii  was  fami- 
Uar  to  the  nations  of  the  New  World  long  before  it  was 
made  to  contribute  to  European  commerce  ;  and  to  the 
proximity  of  the  metals  best  suited  for  the  first  stages 
of  human  progress,  may  be  ascribed  in  part  the  curious 
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phases  of  a  native  and  puivJy  alxxngina]  dvilifiatic^n. 
which  revealed  itself  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  fireT 
European  adventurers  who  followed  in  the  steps  of 
Columbus.  Whatever  doubts  may  arise  relative  to  the 
native  origin  of  British  metaflurgy,  and  the  woricB  (»f 
art  of  the  European  bronze  period,  in  constiyuenoe  f»f 
their  most  charactcristie  illustrati(»ns  l»eing  j»reservf!d  in 
the  mixed  metal,  bronze,  and  not  in  pure  copj#er,  there 
is  no  room  for  any  such  doulrts  relative  to  the  primitive 
metallurgy  of  the  Xew  World-  North  America  aj>j»earR 
to  have  had  its  two  distinct  and  entirely  independeLt 
centres  of  self-originated  metaJlurgic  arts  :  itfc  greatly 
prolonged  but  slightly  progressive  c<:»j'fK!T  jieri^.»d  :  and 
apart  from  this,  and  probably,  in  jian  at  least,  c;aijt<eiD- 
poianeous  with  it,  its  separate  Lrciiize  period,  witL  jt^ 
distinct  centres  of  more  advanc-ed  civilisaric'iji,  ana  besrur 
regulated  metallurgic  industry,  in  which  the  value  ^A 
metallic  alloys  was  practically  under*^»i 

The  great  copper  regic»n  of  Nonh  Anieri/^  w:-i.  :•» 
rich  supphes  of  pure  native  metal  a/^c^=5*J\.;,^  :/.  ^CJf: 
rudest  efforts  of  the  ab:ri^maJ  ndii^r.  La-  o^r-str.' .-r  -i^-.i-- 
fully  descriljed.  It  ]i--s  alon^!  \hr  r.ior^  i  J>ja-  'r^^ 
perior,  and  on  its  larger  i^lani^  lK:ra'r->:L  :;.-  -j.---.  j.-... 
48th  pardlleis  of  nonL  krirjde  :  ai.  L  i:.::.  '..•- v    v 

metallic  treasui-e^  were  'injuwd  \"  -i^.-r-:  iv     - -  t* 

commercial  exchan^er^  tL: /i^Lxi:  :b^  ^v-..-  ^.i. 
watered  by  the  iliseisfip;:;  iii  .>  ::v.':^:r.': 
ing  als'.*  the  Atlaniic  ■;^-.^::r.  bZii  \-j-:  •i:.';^:* 
lakers.  But  r?<«uthwari  aii  1  Ts-r<.-5 irl  .i  ":..*  -/^ -•>,..'  x*... 
of  diffusion,  the  Kio  Grii.  ]^  i:.  1  -*  •r.»w.;:.'r^  v  •,•  •,-,* 
Rio  Colorado,  firain  a  c/y-:.:rr  r.v/.r.-r.  -.-  i--  •.  -i-*»» 
conditions  of  c]imii:r,  &:. :  ;^ir..-.i'  i  v*-^;  r  .  -r. -.tr 
s'lUthem  •-•'btr-r  of  m»::il--.--|r. ,  x-r^.cc,  \:x.       -    •.  -.••  ^^ 

flueiices.     In  tills  'VrLtri^  :r-r.  :-   r*  '.v  -  v  •   •. -.1:,-^  vf 

America,  as  well  &5  ij^i^v-'r.^':^;.*.  /   .-.    -,..  -.,••*  *,-.'..M4i^v 
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tropical  Peru,  a  native  civilisation  had  advanced  a 
considerable  way,  before  it  was  arrested  and  destroyed 
by  the  mercenary  aggressions  of  foreign  intruders.  The 
peculiar  advantages  derivable  from  the  native  proximity 
of  the  distinct  metals  had  been  discovered,  and  metal- 
lurgy had  been  developed  into  the  practical  arts  of  a 
true  American  bronze  period. 

When  Columbus,  during  his  fourth  voyage,  landed  <hi 
one  of  the  Guanaja  islands,  before  making  the  adjoining 
mainland  of  Honduras,  it  was  visited  by  a  large  trading 
canoe,  the  size  and  freight  of  which  equally  attracted  hb 
notice.  It  was  eight  feet  wide,  and  in  magnitude  like 
a  galley,  though  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree. 
In  the  centre  a  raised  awning  covered  and  enclosed  a 
cabin,  in  which  sat  a  cacique  with  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  twenty -five  rowers  propelled  it  swiftly 
through  the  water.  The  barque  is  believed  to  have 
come  from  the  province  of  Yucatan,  then  about  forty 
leagues  distant,  through  a  sea  the  stormy  violence  of 
which  had  daunted  the  most  hardy  Spanish  seamen.  It 
was  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  manufacture^ 
and  of  the  natural  produce  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent ;  and  among  them  Herrara  specifies  '^  small 
hatchets,  made  of  copper,  small  bells  and  plates,  crucible 
to  melt  copper^  etc.''  Here,  at  length,  was  the  true 
answer  to  that  prophetic  faith  which  upheld  the  great 
discoverer,  when,  peering  through  the  darkness^  the  New 
World  revealed  itself  to  his  eye  in  the  gUmmering 
torch,  which  told  him  of  an  unseen  land  inhabited  by 
man.  Here  was  evidence  of  the  intelligent  service  of 
fire.  Well  indeed  might  it  have  been  for  Columbus  had 
he  been  obedient  to  the  voice  that  thus  directed  his 
way.  All  the  accompaniments  of  the  voyagers  fur- 
nished evidence  of  civilisation.  They  were  dothed  with 
cotton  mantles.     Their  bread  was  made  of  the  Indian 
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com,  and  nrom  ir   ua^j   "aev  jud   )rew«H.L  i  oeviiTiin*  iv 
sembliiiz  '5«?*tr.    Tliev  juiirniL-'L » .'■  •lumuiii  "hur  riiey  Liad 
just  arriveii  i'^m   i  viimrr^.  ."i«.:a.  :>'Diul»u^.  .iin.i  :uuus^ 
trions^  .^inLirrtiL  "o  "ait  T^-ar.  lud  inr*.**!  iiim  :•>  sci'^fr  lu 
that  •lirMitii.'CL     But  uii  inuiLi  vas  jent  '»u  rlic  .iibcoviu-y 
of  the  uiiri'Tinanr  itrair  riiiit  xas  "i>  Le:uL  liim  viirecrlv 
into  the  Imiiiia  -»♦!:«.      *  W-il   'VDiiid  it  in!v»i   t)tt?ii  tnr 
Columbus*'  t*Ti>iiLinm  W.irtiiimrtnu  In^niii,    *  uau  lie  tol- 
loweii  their  .niviiie.     WLtiiiii  a    iav  ■)r  cwt)   he  would 
have  arriveti  at  Yatniran  :  nke  •.iii3«'0verv  of  ilexi«:o.  and 
the  other  opuienn  'tountrie:*  i>t'  New  Sj-'iiiii,  would  iiavv 
neceseariiv  follow.*«l :  the  .S)utheni  ^^reon  w«.iuld  have 
been  ili*4:li>:ed  t«.»  him.  and  a  3Ut:ees*ion  «.>t  .-^pleudid  dU- 
coveriea  would  huve  Ai^  fresh  sk-rv  «jn  hU  dtvliuiuj; 
age,  UL'teail  of  its  :*mking  amidst  gl<>:»ui*  uegUxt,  anvi 
disapiKiintment."     Nut  Columbu??'s  own  future,  uuKhhI, 
but  the  whole  future  of  the  New  World  might  have  In^eu 
changed.     But  it  was  not  so  to  be. 

When  at  length  the  mainland  was^  ivached,  the  abun- 
dance and  extensive  use  of  the  metals  beeaine  :^|inMlily 
appaivnt ;    and   as    further  discoveries  bnmtrlii    t<»   tin* 
knowledge  of  the  Spaniards  the  o])\driil   and  rivili/r«l 
countries  of  Yucatan,  ^I  exico,  and  Pmi,  \s\\u\\  il»«-  |'»" 
ject   of  reaching  the  Asiatic   mainland    had    |»i«  v«  ni«  •! 
Columbus  from  discovering,  they  wrn*  nioj<-  an'l   in'/*' 
astonished  by  the   native   metallic,   wealili.      Wli'i*   »!.• 
Spaniards  first  enteriKl  th*.*    provin'*:   '>!   'Ij*;"'-     ''•   / 
mistook  the  bright  cop|X:r  or  bn;/j/'!  ;j/'  ■  '>?   "••    '•  •     ' 
for  ijohl,  and  wen:  we'itlv  r/i^r.f.'/i  ^?v.  :...*../    ■* 
mulated  them  in  coiL-id^rri'^!':  :.  -';.  /    •   '-''    -  ■''■ ' 
mistake    they  had    \u:\^\-.-       h.  ./:.    .'/  -/ 
"each    Indian    im':.    ,•:-..•.     .  ■     .     -    -  '    * 

coppt.-r  axe,   wh:-:.    "-,'  ,-.    .      ' 

handle   •uri'/^.-rlv    >.■'-.     *-  ..    ; 

ornament  j?.-  :"'.•  '.j-.   ':.■•»       *'."..'        •  ' 

VOL.  I. 
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these  axes  were  made  of  an  inferior  kind  of  gold ;  we 
tijerefore  commenced  taking  them  in  exchange,  and  in 
the  space  of  two  days  had  collected  more  than  six 
hundred ;  with  which  we  were  no  less  rejoiced,  as  long 
as  we  were  ignorant  of  their  real  value,  than  the  Indians 
with  our  glass  beads/' 

In  the  form  of  copper  wedges  or  axes,  as  we  learn 
from  the  ancient  Mexican  paintings,  the  tribute  due  by 
certiiin  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire  was  paid  ;  and 
Dupaix  describes  and  figures  examples  of  a  deposit  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  axe-heads,  cast  of  alloyed 
copper,  such  as,  he  observes,  "  are  much  sought  by  the 
silveramiths  on  account  of  their  fine  alloy."  The  forms 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  chisels  and  other  tools  of 
bronze,  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  indicate  no  great 
ingenuity  in  adapting  the  moulded  metal  to  the  more 
perfect  accomplishment  of  the  artificer's  or  the  com- 
batant's requirements  than  had  been  done  in  the  ruder 
implements  and  weapons  of  stone.  The  methods  of 
hafting  the  axe-blade,  as  illustrated  by  the  ancient 
Mexican  paintings,  are  all  of  the  same  rude  description 
as  are  employed  by  the  modem  savage  in  fitting  a 
handle  to  his  hatchet  of  flint  or  stone  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  characteristics  of  the  metallurgic  and  artistic  in- 
genuity of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  suggestive  of  a  civilisa- 
tion very  partially  developed  ;  though,  from  the  nature 
of  Peruvian  institutions,  the  civilisation  of  Peru,  like 
that  of  China,  may  have  been  in  existence,  with  veiy 
slight  and  intermittent  manifestations  of  progress,  during 
many  centuries.  It  was  indeed,  in  many  respects,  the 
early  transitional  bronze  period  of  the  New  World,  in 
which  not  only  the  rude  arts  of  the  elder  stone  period 
had  been  very  partially  superseded  or  modified  by  metal- 
lurgic influences,  but  in  which  the  stone  axe,  the  sword, 
or  inciJigifahuifJy.madc  of  wood,  with  blades  of  obsidian 
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imorted  along  its  edge^  the  flmt  or  obsidiaa  anow^iead 
and  tiie  stone  hatebetB  and  otlier  weapons,  were  in  eomr 
mem  nae^  along  with  those  of  metal  Yet  abo,  along 
with  sach  teioes  of  the  radest  primitiye  arts,  tanaikabU 
progress  had  been  made  in  some  diiectiona.  Hunholdt 
remaiks,  in  his  Vfies  des  CardilUres,  on  the  tsatytmaff 
dezteiitjr  shown  by  the  Perayians  in  cutting  the  hairlMt 
sfeones :  **  At  Canar,  we  find  carved  grooves  hollowed  m 
lie  porphyry,  to  snppty  the  want  of  hinges  to  the  doocn^ 
La  Oondamine  and  Bongoer  saw,  in  old  edifices  built  in 
the  time  of  the  Incas,  ornaments  of  porf^yry  reprR^ 
senting  the  muzzles  of  animals,  in  the  perforated  nofierilii 
of  which  were  movaUe  rings  of  the  same  stoner  When 
I  croBBed  Ihe  CordiDeEa  by  the  Paramo  of  Asmiay;  ami 
saw  the  enormoos  masses  ci  stooe  txtrsu;:t^  from  the 
potphyry  quarries  of  PuDal,  employed  ia  mnscnutfir^jr 
the  high  roads  of  the  Inca,  I  abeadj  httfpa^  to  donhn 
niielher  the  Peruvians  were  not  acfpiaiated  wiidt  6riu»if 
toob  besides  hatchets  of  flint  I  suspected  tbiu;  perimlin^x 
was  not  the  only  method  they  had  employ«»d  ta  <mr»f,fix 
the  stones,  or  give  them  a  regular  ami  nnifi^rm.  (*j»t\^/'r/x*/ , 
and  I  then  adopted  an  opinion  cr^norary  r/#  riu',  jU-jhu 
generally  receiyed.  I  conjecturftfi  rimt  riu-.  h-rr/M^H 
had  tools  of  copper,  wiueh,  mixttd  with  a  ^i>:rr;«m  (>f^ry»f 
tion  of  tin,  acquires  great  hardni^»t  Thm  'V.n/'^'t^i^''.  Mty 
been  justified  by  the  diacovery  of  «a  xtu^KUT.  ^'<rv  /ma 
chisel,  found  at  Vileabamhay  near  ^Jiz/Vi,  ra  ^  a;  /  rr  /ivviw 
w(»ked  in  the  time  of  thf:  [ni^att  TIuk  ^^tu^^u-  Yiuf^i 
ment,  for  which  I  am  mrkhi>td  r/t  rim  tfunu'.u^u^^  i  '^^*- 
Padre  Narciase  GiUxo;  is  fi'^ur  xeui  v^r^m^-'^iM ti  .<uv^> 
long,  and  four-fifcfas  of  aa  inr,a  '-•r-Mwi.  T'ut  au-^*^  / 
which  it  is  composed  ha»  h#^<m  a«ui»' >  4^^:  //  A  > «»» 
quelin,  who  fcmid  in  it  0<i*  oi  ^w/^  ^^^  ^'  ^''  '^  " 
Unfc^tunately,  the  na«iir*  vui  '^x.mtf^jnra^  ^^  X/  -.»- 
and  Peruvian  htrjitaesk  hfit-r^  :uriu»r>w  ;ffvy^j>«/.   v. 
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attention,  thait  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  many  accuiate 
i-ecords  of  analyses,  or  to  procmre  specimens  to  submit  to 
chemical  tests.  Di*.  J.  H.  Gibbon,  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  has  favoured  me  with  the  analysis  of  another 
chisel  or  crow-bar,  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
CHizco  by  his  son.  Lieutenant  Lardner  GibbcMi,  who 
fomied  one  of  the  members  of  the  Amazon  Expedition. 
Through  tlie  kind  senices  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank,  of 
the  American  Ethnological  Society,  I  have  also  obtained 
in  addition  to  results  determined  by  himself,  eight  spe- 
cimens of  Peru\dan  implements,  though  only  a  porticm 
of  these  proved  to  be  formed  of  metallic  alloys.  They 
were  submitted  to  careful  analysis  by  my  colleague. 
Professor  Henry  Croft,  and  the  results  in  reference  to 
the  bronzes  are  given  on  a  subsequent  page.*  Mr. 
Squier,  in  the  Appendix  to  hi%  Ahoinginal  MimumenU 
of  the  Stctte  of  Neic  York,  gives  an  engra^dng  of  an 
implement,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  shoemaker's 
paring-knife,  which  was  found,  with  various  other  Peru- 
vian knives  and  chisels,  about  the  pei*son  of  a  mummy, 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake,  of  Boston,  from  an  ancient 
cemetery  near  Arica.  On  amilysis,  it  proved  to^'ontain 
about  four  per  cent,  of  tin.  Having  enjoyed  opportu- 
nities of  insj)ecting  the  valuable  collection  of  antiquities 
brought  by  Mi\  Blake  from  Peru,  including  a  variety  of 
bronze  implements,  he  has  favom*ed  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  his  investigations  in  this  department 
of  the  subject  : — "  Many  yeai's  ago,  I  made  a  series  of 
analyses  of  bronze  instruments,  knives,  chisels,  hoes,  etc., 
whicli  I  found  in  ancient  cemeteries  in  Peru  in  con- 
nexion wdth  embalmed  bodies.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  my  notes  made  at  the  time  ;  but  I  know  that 
they  consisted  of  copper  and  tin  only,  and  that  the 
projx)rtion  of  the  latter  varied  from  upwards  of  two  to 

^  Analyses  of  Ancient  American  Bronzes,  p.  «312. 
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four  per  cent.  After  receiving  y. >ur  \a?x  letter,  I  made 
an  analysis  of  a  simall  knife  found  by  me,  with  many 
other  articles,  with  the  binly  of  n  man.  in  the  ancient 
cemetery  near  Arica,  in  &»uth  Prru.  The  handle  Ls  of 
the  same  metal  as  the  lilad^,  and  at  ricrht  angles  with 
it^  being  joined  at  thf  mid<lle.  The  ^nd  U  fa?hione<l  tu 
represent  the  head  of  a  ilama.  ()u  analysis,  the  compo- 
sition proves  to  Ih^  :  Copper,  ^^''^^  :  tin,  2'!.'^.'"  Dr. 
C  T,  Jackson  communicate^i  another  analysis  of  a 
"  Chilian  bronze  instrument,  prr»V«alily  a  i^rowbar,"  to 
the  Boston  Natural  HL<?tor\'  Sorietv.    It  «-ontiiineil  7 '6 15 

m  m 

parts  of  tin,  and  is  d^s*  ril^^l  liy  him  a*  a  bronze,  well 
adapted  for  such  instrnments  a.s  wt-re  to  lie  hanmier- 
hardene^l.*  The  general  result  of  tb*-  whole  Ls  to  indicate 
a  variable  range  of  the  tin  jJloy,  from  21  f;  to  7'615  per 
cent,  ;  which,  in  so  far  a?*  any  general  inference  can  lie 
drawn  from  so  small  a  number  of  exjimpl*^  shows  a 
greatly  more  indeterminate  and  partially  developed 
metallui-gy  than  the  analys4*«i  <»f  primitive  £uro]»ean 
bronzes  have  disclose  1. 

Such  Ls  all  the  eviden^^e  I  have  l>*'*-ii  able  to  obtain 
relative  to  the  composition  of  Peruvian  aUoys,  and  the 
progress  indicated  thfreby  in  ?!^ientific  metallurg}\  It 
is  altogether  insufficient  for  any  ['►i^ipitive  generalization  ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  fully  acr-ords  with  the  ideas 
otherwise  formed  of  the  Peruvians  as  a  i>eopl<*  who  ha*! 
<liscovered  for  themselves  the  rudiments  i»f  civilisation, 
but  who  had  as  yet  ver}-  partially  attained  to  any 
mastery  of  the  arts  which  have  been  matunnl  in  modeiii 
centuries  for  Europe.  This  ar-cords  with  the  description 
furnished  by  Dr.  Tscliudi  of  some  of  the  metallurgic 
processc*3  still  practise/l  in  Peru.  "  Tlie  Cordillera,  in 
the  neighl)ourho<>d  of  Yauli,''  he  remarks,  "  is  exceedindr 
rich  in  lead  ore,  containing  silver.     Within  the  circa; 

*  ProrPHlihfj9,  B.  y.  If.  S.,  vol.  V.  p.  63. 
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of  a  few  miles  above  eight  hundred  shafts  have  been 
made,  but  they  have  not  been  found  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive to  encourage  extensive  mining  works.  The 
difficulties  which  impede  mine-working  in  these  parts 
are  caused  chiefly  by  the  deamess  of  labour  and  the 
scarcity  of  fuel.  There  being  a  total  want  of  wood, 
the  only  fuel  that  can  be  obtained  consists  of  the  dried 
dung  of  sheep,  Uamas,  and  huanacus.  This  fuel  is  called 
taquia.  It  produces  a  very  brisk  and  intense  flame^ 
and  most  of  the  mine-owners  prefer  it  to  coal.  The 
process  of  smelting,  as  practised  by  the  Indians,  though 
extremely  rude  and  imperfect,  is  nevertheless  adapted 
to  local  circumstances.  All  European  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  system  of  smelting  in  these  districts  have 
either  totally  failed,  or  in  their  results  have  proved  less 
efiective  than  the  simple  Indian  method.  The  Indian 
furnaces  can,  moreover,  be  easily  erected  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines,  and  when  the  metal  is  not  very  abimdant 
the  furnaces  may  be  abandoned  without  any  great  sacri- 
fice. For  the  price  of  one  European  furnace  the  Indiana 
may  build  more  than  a  dozen,  in  each  of  which,  not- 
withstanding the  paucity  of  fuel,  a  considerably  greater 
quantity  of  metal  may  be  smelted  than  in  one  of 
European  construction.'^  At  tlie  village  of  Yauli,  near 
the  mines  referred  to,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  13,100 
feet  above  the  sea,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand 
Indians  are  congregated  together,  chiefly  engaged  in 
mining,  after  the  fashion  handed  down  to  them  from 
generations  before  the  Conquest  Their  processes  entirely 
corrcvspond  with  the  imperfect  results  disclosed  by  the 
analysis  of  native  alloys  ;  as  well  as  by  the  proofe 
afforded,  on  the  same  evidence,  that  the  Peruvian  me- 
tallurgist was  accustomed  to  work  the  native  copper 
into  his  simpler  tools  and  personal  ornaments,  very  much 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  ancient  mechanician  of  the 
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Ohio  Tdl^;  to 
aUoyiiig 

Thd  coBtnut  nAuSi  oas 
and  Fem 
pertuniiigto 
fmlmhtrd  to 
wcndercf  the 
tiie  nadj  tsBeUtif  ^ 
inziely  to  ■^^rfbr  Ae  •jumuauK 
liad  ovcrthmng  anil  iSn; 

dmoickB  d  matam  ^usmeEH.  jvss:  uL  rtaiasx.  -u 
dimr  tfe  petflR  «f  lAsr  ^^*wi*rf^Hfftrr  srdiflRKt  mmuhl 
the  IneaB  cf  Fa«;  'vAt  f^nuift^  mr  jim: is»  juendr 
cent  mle  d  the  JSnymm  id  jIhscsx  'Wjit  t  if6Ba^ 
tniaSitj  SpmiA  MBMoauk  ysr^saaBM.  ^rutc:  iie  1:^01^ 
^vian  CbralHB»  9tt£  ims:  JflfboiL  Ihrtiiiauraiil  :s?ejaML  it 
Aeir  iij|iiaii(m  4if  wassfft  Jiaairr  ant.  "iaiciiu<fur  nt 
EDrapam  maeEfCaimL  fti!U4cnns^  >iiin«^a&.  aifi  ^wcst 
analogies  to  EiniPQfisaL  ateflft  miL  jif^^  sc-incsminissr 

fltnke  the  mfidsuL  snaaui  iFOZt  i^mufr  aui  -^iaunauin 
nor  Im  tht  ^E£&!i£  •jsaxauxr'  ir  "im  C/fatfi/cf^^e^  <r  X^'Uf:-  ustc 
Fern  ahrars  si&taacirr  Uiwromiuavft  i#>r.r.<>^  tji*  ;:#'nr^ 
ing  romattcvs  &i»^^n  vr  m,  uHatWA  }t^.r>^f^  iw  i>triAir>/u 

dated  ideas  <^if  £axr.o»t»a  jii<nnini>iiic  TTii^  tw^itxYu' 
tieasmcs  d'  tibtr  piub'j*^  toiL  'im  vmnii^  iff  tu*  Jtu-^sb  ./ 
Pern  are  ptK>IiM££;f  £b;c  *sjs^^sxrt*ii     uui  Y  «<    tj/-  in-, 

been  the  mricz  2L  lanr  liun^        uuinu   «?"  »   ir.-:<i]:«   -r. 
ficient  to  <anriij^ lii*:  3i»*P!niuitr-jii':''j<<  \?'  '  ';ii<'>  J:i  *I>r* /' 
or  England  be  tii^  •xaiiuia-'r*  a'  ":u*  v.'»'ir.     .^n    ti    *  t-i 
this  was  ibi  mjttr* -^TTiiiyii'j*  ;r  -air  iim\u*.u\w^  »>'   .i#-   ,/ - 

of  the  coc^i&sSj^4.'i*^  ^-ui^a  v^.'t  j*»M*r*'*rt    *v.»;iii-v  •  •    '*  *• 
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the  da?»ration  of  lovalty.  The  Peruvians  occupied  a 
I«  rug  e3tt«^iit  of  sea-CiXist,  but  no  commercial  enterprise 
tempted  them  to  launch  their  navies  on  the  Pacific,  ex- 
'V'pting  for  the  moet  partial  coasting  transit  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  patiently  wrought  to  produce  from 
their  vari^xl  tropical  climates  and  fertile  soil  the  ^igricul- 
tural  produce  on  which  the  entire  <.*ommunit y  depended ; 
resemhlino^  in  this — ^as  well  as  in  their  vast  structures 
wrought  hy  a  patiently  submissive  people  at  the  will  of 
their  at^s^^lute  rulers, — the  great  oriental  despotisms  when 
in  their  earliest  and  crudest,  vet  least  Ucentious  forma. 
Their  own  traditions  traced  the  dawn  of  their  govern- 
ment no  further  back  than  the  twelfth  century  ;  and 
the  whole  characteristics  of  their  verj^  imperfect  and 
imequally  developed  civilisation  confirm  the  inference 
that  they  have  not  in  this  resi>ect  ileparted  from  the 
invariable  tendencv  of  historic  mvth  and  tradition  to 
exaggerate  the  narional  age.  Prescott  refers  to  extensive 
ruins  sriU  existing  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  which 
the  Pei-uvians  affirm  to  have  existed  befoix?  the  Incas 
airived.  But  what  value  can  Ix*  attached  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  unlettered  people  relative  to  sti-uctures  «r 
events  of  any  kind  dating  four  or  five  centuries  back  ? 
The  authority  «>f  Bede  is  held  as  of  little  value  relative 
to  the  Jute  or  Anglo-Saxon  colonization  less  than  three 
centmies  before  his  time  ;  and  the  modem  New  Eng- 
lander,  with  deeds  and  parchments,  as  well  as  abundance 
of  printed  historj'  to  help  his  tradition,  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  whether  the  famous  Newport  Hound 
Tower  was  built  by  a  Norse  viking  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tuiy  or  a  New  England  miller  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
"  No  account,"  says  Prescott,  "  assigns  to  the  Inca  dynasty 
more  than  thirteen  princes  before  the  Conquest.  But  this 
number  is  altogether  too  small  to  have  spread  over  four 
hundred  years,  and  would  not  cany  back  the  foundations 
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of  the  mi'iiiriiv.  c  ^jl"  :••  ■  ^  .-  zzzrr-^'.  _  -- 
two  centuries  rvT.'.  .»  i..-:— li  i*:.:  ~r"  i  ■  ^  •-_:.•: 
itself,  and  whiiL  ::  z:^~  -  •-r.-^i:-.  _-  ..  :-- 
bv  m(»iv  thaii  lii-f  1    -'L^LT"  ".--    — -_•.    :  z — "  _. 

the  capital  of  Mex:  -/      --un.    ^J".  : :    " 

rf/Z/^rrx,  iu«lic\'i:'>  :-t   ■••:'.'■•-    :   '^-    — -l    "I::    .  . 

district  of  C'dXiiiy.  '^z.'.'ii'.  1^1  ^..iL--        7. -J 

the  theatre  of  uiir-zr.  >^2ij*=ri  :jl   ■: -\_j 
cott,  in  view  of  ihr  :i]:tL:t'i*_ 
assumes  that  th-rv  werr  :•:■-■— .t--.    n   ^--.     -       :. 
vanced  in  rivilivirivi- "?■:_.  ■:.  n  -  ii::.  r:„::-    ■ -_    _:-- 
traditions,  he  wiiuid  i-riv^  i'  iii  -.lir   -siz^-    -;    .:■-.;  i.    .- 
South  American  i-ivi-iv.:. -i  i.'ii:ii:   ::•     -^r-.      -ij'»:- 
of  Lake  Titicai-a.     ])rv  i.l  :u..   ii'»v -'-.-.    ^.    . .-     i. 
attempt  to  penetrate  iLZ-'.iii:  rjr-iiruu.;:-  ....,* ^-       V. ^j 
this  people  were,  aii«i  wivif  •-  -lu*-   rAii-    u.  ;■    idia'-' 
tempting  theme  for  in' jii:r." :    "iii-.  •^:H":uj,i;r..  .f::;  .:Li;f!i2i: 
But  it  is  a  laud  of  ilrtf-kL^s-  uiur   ii-    j.j-    i».-.  ..»i:'    n*. 
domain  of  histon'.     The  saiij- ii.j«:r  'mi-  iniui  '"Uj-*    !.»• 
orisrin  of  the  Incas  contiLU-  ::  vru*    a  n,.  i-  -i,..^,,-;.. . 
annals  ;  and  so  imperf-^-:  w-rr-  :j'  .•*•••  .■ .:    •*ijiiin- ..      • 
the  Penivians,  and  s<»  c.-oiifu-^  .  i.ii..  ••  ii.--uai-i.r'   :^r-i- 
traditions,  that  the  lii>tv»ri;{L  :.:..>  :j  .  --u    .urr.ujr  oi 
which  to  stand  till   within  fi   '-T.^'-rr    .:   -ii*    *>;niii;.^i 
»:*>nqui*.st. 

In  ivality  only  a  verv  small  iM.ni.  n  '-■f  vrhi:  •»-  ••  :,m' 
PeiTivian  liistoiy  prior  to  that  conque?:  r-an  ':^  jv-^-j-  i*,.- 
as  anytliing  but  a  liistorical  romain;'.- :  an-l  the  tiiicvp-^- 
rated  conceptions  relative  to  th«:-  compl.-t.:n'>>5  an.]  cfirj 
sistt-nt  tk-velopmcnt  alike  of  Pc-nn-ian  and  ilexican 
native  civilisation,  are  hasetl  on  the  old  axiom  which  has 
so  often  misled  the  archaeologist,  er  yW<?  Jfi-rculeni 

Viewed,  however,  without  exaggeration,  the  procreas 
already  attamed  in  mechanical  skill  and  artistic  ingenuitv 
by  both  of  th.>  semi-ci^ilizfd  American  nationo,  in  very 
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remarkable.  The  huacas  or  tombs  of  the  Incas^  and 
also  their  royal  and  other  depositories  of  treasure,  have 
disclosed  many  specimens  of  curious  and  elaborate 
metallurgic  skill:  bracelets,  collars^  and  other  personal 
ornaments  of  gold,  vases  of  the  same  abundant  piecious 
metal,  and  also  of  silver ;  mirrors  of  burnished  ^ver,  as 
well  as  of  a  hard  and  highly -polished  stone;  finely 
adjusted  balances  made  in  silver ;  and  numerous  com- 
moner articles  of  copper,  or  of  the  more  useful  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin,  of  which  their  tools  were  chiefly  made. 

The  Peruvian  mining  operations  fully  accorded  with 
the  partial  development  of  their  civilisation  in  other 
respects.  "  Grold,''  says  Prescott,  "  was  gathered  by  the 
Incas  from  the  deposits  of  the  streams.  They  extracted 
the  ore  also  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  valley  of 
Curimayo,  north-east  of  Caxamarca,  as  well  as  from  other 
places ;  and  the  silver  mines  of  Porco,  in  particular, 
yielded  them  considerable  returns.  Yet  they  did  not 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  sinking 
a  shaft,  but  simply  excavated  a  cavern  in  the  steep  sides 
of  the  mountain,  or  at  most  opened  a  horizontal  vein  of 
moderate  deptL  They  were  equally  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  detaching  the  precious 
metal  from  the  dross  with  which  it  was  imited,  and  had 
no  idea  of  the  virtues  of  quicksilver — a  mineral  not  rare 
in  Peru, — as  an  amalgam  to  effect  this  decompositioiL 
Their  method  of  smelting  the  ore  was  by  means  of  fiu^ 
naces  built  in  elevated  and  exposed  situations,  where 
they  might  be  fanned  by  the  strong  breezes  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  subjects  of  the  Incas,  in  short,  with  all  their 
patient  perseverance,  did  little  more  than  penetrate  below 
the  crust,  the  outer  rind  .as  it  were,  formed  over  those 
golden  caverns  which  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  depths  of  the 
Andes/' ^     To  the  famous  CordUlera  of  the  Andes,  with 

^  Conquest  of  Peru^  book  i.  chap.  v. 
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its  golden  treasures,  the  Peruvians  axe  believed  to  have 
given  their  name  of  Audfs,  from  the  native  word  onto, 
copper.  With  thia  metal  they  also  abound ;  and  while 
their  golden  treasures  served  to  enkindle  with  a  useless 
blaze  of  barbaric  gold  their  temples  and  palace-halls,  tbe 
metallurgic  skill  which  had  already  taught  them  to 
harden  the  abundant  copper  with  its  tin  aDoy,  is  the 
most  promising  index  of  their  immature  civilisation. 

But  while  the  arts  of  ci%'ilisation  were  thus  betng 
fostered  on  that  southern  plateau  of  the  Andta ;  ipp*- 
rently  in  total  independence  of  all  thai  the  institatinDB 
and  the  policy  of  the  Incas  had  achieved,  another  seat 
of  native  American  ci^ihsation  had  been  founded  on  tlie' 
corresponding  plateau  of  the  northern  continent,  and 
the  Aztecs  were  building  up  an  empire  even  more 
marvellous  than  tbat  of  the  Incas.  Tbe  site  oi  tJK 
latter  is  among  the  most  repiarkable  of  all  the  aoeoM 
consecrated  to  memories  of  the  birth  of  ci%Tliaa£Mai.  On 
the  lofty  table-land  which  lies  between  the  Golf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  an  elevation  of  neaHy 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  ieet,  the  valley  of  Mexico 
lies  enginlled  by  its  ramparts  of  porphyritic  rock,  like  a 
vast  fortress  provided  by  nature  for  guarding  tbe  ia- 
&ncy  of  American  native  civilisation.  Here  was  tlie 
scene  of  the  half-mythical  heroic  age  of  Tohec  Art, 
where  the  fnimdations  of  all  Liter  progress  were  laid, 
(Uid  architecture  acliieved  its  earhcst  triumphs  in  the 
New  World  on  the  temples  and  towers  of  Tola,  tlte 
ruined  remains  of  which  attracted  the  attention  of  tbe 
Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  But  the  hisUwy 
of  the  Toltecs  and  their  ruined  edifices  stands  on  tbe 
l»rdcr  lines  of  romance  and  fable,  like  that  of  the  Dntid 
builders  of  Camac  and  Avebury.  To  them,  acooni 
to  tradition  and  sucJj  historical  evidence  a«  is  acconUcL 
Bucceoded  theh  Aztec  or  Mexican   supplantcw,  ak^    ' 
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w::h  tia^  Acv>ihu:uis.  or  Tezeuoans,  as  they  were  latterly 
i-iiilcU  iV>m  tbrir  caj-ital  Tezrueo.  On  the  opposite 
>hiT«re?  of  the  same  Mexican  lake,  the  Lirgost  of  five 
;:il^iiid  w.:.:er^  ihar  diw-rsiiieii  the  surface  of  that  great 
rabk-LmJ  valley,  suxxi  Tezout-o  and  Mexico,  the  capitals 
\»f  ihr:  two  m»>?r  im{x>rtant  states  witliin  which  the 
naiive  .:ivr.:'v%ri..n  of  the  North  American  cx)ntineiit 
.'.evoio^v.i  'nsx'vt  Fn>m  the  older  Toltecxms,  the  en- 
•  nvwhiui:  Tezcuoans  are  WUi-vi-^i  to  have  derived  the 
i»enns  of  th:^r  civilisation,  which  is  best  kuown  to  us 
in  connexion  with  the  tnie  Aztec  or  Mexican  state. 
Lesrenvi^  of  the  irvJden  asre  and  heroic  races  of  Anahuac 
"tiiK'Uiul,  cuivi  have  l^een  rendered  into  their  least  extrava- 
ipint  forms  by  rhe  |>atriotic  zeal  of  Ixtlilxochitl,  a  lineal 
tles^'t  iui:mr  of  th^-  iw;d  line  oi  Tezcuco.  But  the  true 
Mexic;ui<  arv  a*  kuowlcilinvi  to  be  of  recent  origin,  and 
the  founding  of  Mexi^^> —  v'ith  rites  as  rude  and  primi- 
live  as  th«v?e  of  the  Veneti  refugees  when  inaugiurating 
the  Queen  of  the  Adri;stic, — is  assigned  to  a.d.  1326. 
But  tiie  fouuiler?  of  Tenochtitlan,  as  the  new  capital  was 
called,  weiv  a  \*igv^n.ms.  enteq>rising,  and  ferocious  race. 
The  later  name  of  Mexico  was  derived  from  the  Aztec 
war-or^Kl  Mexitli,  whose  favours  to  his  Aztec  votaries 
enabled  them  to  build  up  a  |K>werfuI  state  by  conquest^ 
TO  enrich  themselves  with  spoil,  and  to  replace  the  rude 
tabrics  of  their  citv's  foundeis  with  substantial  and 
ornate  structures  of  stone. 

Whatever  gloze  of  mild  paternal  alisolntism  may 
linger  annind  oiu-  conceptions  of  the  prehistoric  chron- 
icles of  Peru,  a  I'learcr  light  illimiinates  the  harah  reali- 
ties of  ^lexican  sovenugnty.  The  god  of  war  was  the 
supn^me  deity  of  the  Aztecs,  worshipped  with  hideous 
rites  of  bloixl.  Their  civil  and  militaiy  cixlea^  accoidiiig 
to  the  narrative  c»f  their  conquerors,  were  alike  crad 
as  that  of  Draco  ;    and  their  religions  worship  wai  t 
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sYstein  of  auiuer^  iiaiuii.-;-^!:. 
and  ciiiiiiil.»tJi>iL.  viu-i  •— .-m-L  i-  riii:-.  r^  :_■-  .: — 
cnieltie?  of  tii-  Lr-  iulioL  -;  ^^  n.:  :  ::*■.:-  — '  v 
fit  onlv  fi»r  iLv  j-vL  liir  >- =:^—  i^- ::  ^  .-  ::«  \r-.- 
<r«»d,  till'  Mexic-uX  iLVTii  ij  .iT^  TTii.-.  rr...-.v.  ■ "  .  •  :.-.r.-.:.' 
i.li\"imty,  CiKirtziu/ji^i-.  tij-.  u^-r^ij":  ■'  ti  :«:-  .-..-:■'••  z. 
the  use  of  mt-iui-..  'a.  :ui:ri-"^~ur-     m..    n  U;-    -.^«    :: 

as  the  tnicesi  ,.,f  a  liJja--:  ii*:iL  ikii-jrr-^    ■•  i_    JLt--:i..:;Liir- 
from  their  Tultetuoi   ]irr*jr':-.-?5>  ir-.    ;jji  i*L  t-^-;:    tit--*' 
eiigRifteJ  their  own  :ij'.-.»iixrm.'u-  -jr-rvl   y:  unrL:::r:'*T-. 
ferucitv.     This  idrrii   >  oij-  sumi 'rrr-   :'T  miiLv  rtr  ■  «.- 
bilities,  as  well  as  bv  >.»iijr  -"Lirii  -..     Tiit  -jurr-  iii~"^ 
of   the  NorthnieLL  LovrT*^:.  Il  vLi-i.    v-    vnii*-r>   i:.- 
blemling  of  that  ri«L  }•  ivrj'  ilii't  wii-.-jil  h^  zu-  f'-'-n 
of  latcT  Nonnan  r«»maii'r   uji  '.iivt^-r.  viil    jriiriirr- 
pertaiiiing  to  a  creed  hnlt-  i^^ne^  Upjj-t  zm^i.  zii.r    •:  zn- 
Mexican  wairior.  show^  that  ii-'*  ^u-l  'h-  irr  .>  ii— ^-i 
to  account  fur  the  iucungruiTitfi'  '»:  'h-.  r-io  -u-  -"^ri-in 
of  the  Aztecs.     In  truik  thr  ft-i  "•irr  ..:  l  --iL..-  »:_-  k^  r^- 

j>eople  is  often  nothing  niurc  ii,ar  :t-  >rTvr:-l   -z 

of  energy  ;  and — as  has  Wt-u  alrea-jy  is  ■>_•_  n  !-:v:-:i- 
to  the  Cariljs, — is  uiovt:  ea^iJy  deal:  vrizL.  :^.  1  r.ir:j-. 
into  healtliful  and  U^neficeut  actii'ii.  Uk.li  iLt  ■  vij-lv 
ci-aft  of  the  docile  slave.  It  is  only  wLt-n  ?z  i  ij:.-  •;;- 
rites  ai-e  consi-iously  engi-afted  on  tht  usagei^  oi  a  >/.:.]• 
already  far  in  advance  of  such  a  5emi-liarliar».'U*  *t-i  - 
hood — as  in  the  Spanisli  adoption  of  the  In^uiaii'.iL  t: 
the  commencement  of  its  modem  histoir, — xliai  thtr 
pix)ve  utterly  baneful,  because  the  nation  is  alreadr  iiki 
that  stage  of  progivss  in  which  it  would  Datimi^ 
jrrow  thorn. 
•  Hideous,  therefore,  as  were  the  human 
their  annual  thousands  of  victimci^  the  d 
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fants  to  propitiate  TMoc,  their  rain-god,  and  the  loatk- 
some  banquets  on  the  bodies  of  their  sacrificed  victuoofi^ 
— ^if  indeed  this  be  not  an  exaggeration  of  Spanish  cre- 
dulity and  fanaticism, — it  is  nevertheless  difficult  to 
concur  in  the  verdict  of  the  gifted  historian  of  The  Ckmr 
quest  of  Mexico,  that  "  it  was  beneficently  ordered  by 
Providence  that  the  land  should  be  delivered  over  to 
another  race  who  would  rescue  it  from  the  brutish  supe^ 
stitions  that  daily  extended  wider  and  wider,  with  extent 
of  empire/'  The  rule  of  the  conquerors,  with  their 
Dominican  ministers  of  religion,  was  no  beneficent  sway; 
and  its  fruits  in  later  times  have  not  proved  of  such 
value  as  to  reconcile  the  student  of  that  strange  old 
native  civilisation  of  the  votaries  of  Quetzalcoatl,  to 
its  abrupt  arrestment  at  a  stage  which  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  the  earliest  centuries  of  Egjrptian  pro- 
gress. 

Both  mining  operations  and  metallurgic  arts  were 
carried  further  by  the  Mexicans  than  by  the  Peruviana. 
Silver,  lead,  and  tin  were  obtained  from  the  mines  of 
Tasco,  and  copper  was  Avrought  in  the  moxmtains  of 
ZacotoUan,  by  means  of  galleries  and  shafts  opened  with 
persevering  toil  where  the  metallic  veins  were  embedded 
in  the  solid  rock ;  and  there,  as  at  the  Lake  Superior 
copper  regions,  the  traces  of  such  ancient  mining  have 
proved  the  best  guides  to  the  modem  searchers  for  the 
ores.  The  arts  of  casting,  engraving,  chasing,  and  carv- 
ing in  metal  were  all  practised  with  great  skilL  Yesseb 
both  of  gold  and  silver  were  wrought  of  enormous  size : 
so  large,  it  is  said,  that  a  man  could  not  encircle  them 
with  his  arms ;  and  the  abundant  gold  was  as  lavishly 
employed  in  Mexico  as  in  Peru,  in  the  gorgeous  adorn- 
ment of  temples  and  palaces.  Ingenious  toys,  birds  and 
beasts  with  movable  wings  and  limbs,  fish  with  alte^ 
nate  scales  of  silver  and  gold,  and  personal  ornaments 
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m  great  ywasibf^  were  wiuuiglit  \if  Ife  Mfgiifja  SoUr 
mutfafl  of  file  aaiiie  pndoiB  mctel,  widi  andi  eminB 
ut^  tliat  file  ^paniuds  admofidedged  ttlie  ^mMigiiwiMy 
df  tlie  native  wwrinnaiMiiip  over  aiijtiiii^  tiicj  mold 
achieve.  When  Goftes  fint  entned  ttlie  e^ilad  of  Men- 
bexinna  in  1519,  tlie  Mexican  Empcrar  reetf%ed  him  in 
^  palace  built  hj  Ids  fiither  Axs^aead,  and  hong  loand 
ills  neckadeocxaticmaf  the  finest  Mexican  woifanandu|t 
Die  shell  of  a  qiedes  of  cnw-fish,  set  in  giM,  finned 
tlie  centre,  and  maaBive  finhs  of  goid  eonq^lefeed  the 
sollar,  from  which  depended  eig^t  otnamenta  of  the  same 
oieta],  and  of  delicate  wcKkmanshi^  wioog^  in  imita- 
tion of  the  prized  shdl-fisL 

The  arts  thus  practised  on  the  great  phtean  extended 
to  the  most  southern  limitB  of  the  North  AmArJAMi  ecm- 
dnent.  The  huacas,  or  andent  graves  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama^  have  been  ransacked  by  thousands  in  recent 
^eais^  from  the  temptation  which  the  gdd  idics  they 
contain  held  out  to  their  explorers.  These  include  re- 
presentations of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  froga^  and  other 
objects,  imitated  from  nature,  often  with  great  skill  and 
ingenuity.  One  gold  frog  which  I  examined  had  the 
eyes  hollow,  with  an  oval  slit  in  fix)nt,  and  within  each 
Ei  detached  ball  of  gold,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
executed  in  a  single  casting.  This  insertion  of  detached 
balls  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  pottery,  as  weU  as  in 
the  goldsmith's  work  of  the  Isthmus,  and  is  singularly 
characteristic  of  a  peculiar  phase  of  local  art  Human 
figures  are  also  found  in  the  same  graves  wrought  in 
gold ;  but,  so  far  as  my  own  opportunities  of  ol^rva- 
tion  enable  me  to  judge,  of  inferior  imitative  skill  and 
execution  to  the  representations  of  other  animate  sub- 
jects. But  they  display  abundant  metallurgic  art 
Soldering  as  well  as  casting  was  known  to  the  ancient 
goldsmith,  and  the  finer  specimens  have  been  finished 
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with  the  hammer  and  gi-aving-tool.  Judging  from  the 
condition  of  the  human  remains  found  in  thosp  huacas 
of  the  peninsula,  they  are  pi-obably  of  a  much  higher 
antiquity  than  the  era  of  Mexican  civilisation,  and  illus- 
trate the  somve  of  later  Aztec  arts. 

But  while  the  Mexicans  wrought  their  ingenious  toys, 
and  lavished  their  inexhaustible  resomx^es  of  gold  and 
silver  in  i>ei'sonal  decoration,  and  adorned  their  public 
edifices  with  scarcely  less  boundless  profusion  than  the 
Peruvians,  they  had  learned  to  some  extent  the  practical 
value  of  gold  and  other  metals  as  a  convenient  currency. 
By  means  of  this  equivalent  for  the  gold  and  silver 
coinage  of  Europe,  the  interchange  of  commodities  in 
the  great  markets  of  JMexico  was  facilitated,  and  an  im- 
poilant  step  in  the  progi'ess  towards  a  higher  stage  of 
ci\Tlisation  secured.  Tliis  metallic  ciurency  consisted  of 
pieces  of  tin  cut  in  the  form  of  a  T,  or  stam}>ed  with  a 
similar  character,  and  of  transparent  quills  filled  with 
gold  dust.  These  were  appai-ently  regulated  to  a  com- 
mon standard  by  their  size  :  for  the  use  of  scales  and 
weights,  with  which  the  Peruvians  were  familiiir,  ap 
[)ears  to  liavc  been  totally  unknown  in  Mexico. 

The  nature  of  the  lilexican  metallic  currency  fiilly 
accords  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  people 
among  whom  tlie  mctallurgic  arts  were  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  The  easily  fused  tin,  and  the  attractive 
and  accessible  gold-dust,  supplied  the  ready  materials 
for  schooling  an  ingenious  people  in  the  use  of  the 
metals.  Copper  was  probably  first  used  w^hen  found  in 
a  pure  metidlic  st^ite,  as  among  the  old  miners  of  Lake 
Superior,  while  the  ai-t  of  fusing,  taught  by  the  Aztec 
Tubal-Cain,  was  tried  only  on  the  i^eadily-yielding  tin. 
By  this  means  the  arts  of  smelting  and  moulding  the 
metallic  ores  would  be  acquii-ed,  and  applied  to  copper, 
silver,  and  gold,  as  well  as  to  the  tin.     Accident  might 
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loggest  die  next  impontent  stage  of  metalKe  aUoys ;  hat 
mder  tlie  GbcmnstaiiceB  alike  of  Poravian  and  Mexican 
iiriliadian,  pcogiesbg  m  legioos  aboimdmg  yn^  the 
aoflt  attzactive  and  eaaily-wioii^t  metals^  it  is  easy  to 
onceive  of  the  independent  diacoverir  of  the  uaeibl 
conze  alloy.    Yet  by  the  standard  composition  of  their 
ram,  &r  more  than  the  iogenions  intricacy  of  their 
enonal  ornaments,  ntensils,  and  architectoial  decora<» 
ioDfl^  may  fidily  be  tested  the  actual  progress  alike  of 
be  Incas  or  of  the  Azteca     The  delist  of  the  savage 
i'peraonal  adornment  precedes  even  the  most  needful 
Ofvering  of  his  nakedness,  and  the  same  propensity  long 
lonopolLEes  the  whole  inventive  ingenuity  of  a  semi- 
arbarous  people ;  while  the  useful  tools  of  bromse  em** 
ody  the  tame  germs  of  incipient  civilisation.    Tested  by 
ich  a  standard,  the  metallurgic  arts  of  Peru  furnish 
ondnsive  evidence  of  its  veiy  partial  development^  and 
oggest  the  probability  that  its  latest  stage  did  not 
ertain  to  any  period  very  remote  from  the  era  of  Euro- 
ean  discovery.     The  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  when 
estined  for  practical  use  in  the  nxanufS&cture  of  weapons 
ud  implements,  is  found  to  possess  the  most  serviceublu 
nalities  when  composed  of  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
opper  to  ten  of  tin  ;  and  so  near  is  the  approximation 
)  this  theoretical  standard  among  the  bronze  relics  of 
16  ancient  world,  that  the  archseologists  of  Europe  have 
een  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  they  should  as* 
mie  a  Phoenician  or  other  common  origin  for  all  the 
capons^  implements,  and  personal  omamentfl  of  that 
total  found  more  or  less  abundantly  over  the  whole  con- 
nent ;  or  that  the  mixed  metal  was  all  derive<i  from  a 
>nmion  centre,  and  that  this  was  manufactured  in  the 
arious  countries  of  Europe  into  the  objects  of  divcrne 
»rm  and  pattern  abounding  in  their  soil,  and  dei>oAit4>4l 
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among  the  sepulchral  offeiings  which  their  barrows  and 
tumuli  reveal.  That  the  former  idea  of  a  common 
ongiu  for  the  finished  implements  is  untenable,  has  been 
proved,  alike  by  numerous  discoveries  of  moulds  of  the 
prepared  metal,  and  even  of  the  furnaces  where  the 
1  »ronze  worker  practised  liis  ingenious  art ;  and  also  by 
the  varieties  in  form  and  style  of  ornament,  by  which 
the  bronze  relics  of  difierent  countries  of  Europe,  mani- 
festly l)elonging  to  the  same  period,  are  distinguishable. 
The  idea  of  the  bronze  itself  having  been  all  derived 
from  some  common  source  is,  in  like  manner,  rendered 
impi-obable  by  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the  e\i- 
dence  on  which  it  has  been  founded.  Mr.  Worsaae,  the 
tiistinguishcnl  Danish  antiquary,  after  commenting  on  the 
resemblance  traceable  tlu'oughout  the  many  weapons^ 
implements,  and  [K^-sonal  ornaments  of  bronze,  which 
have  iK'cn  discovered  in  Greece,  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
linglan<l,  and  Scandinavia,  adds,  "  They  have  aU  been 
«*aHt  in  moulds,  and  the  metal  is  of  the  same  composi- 
tiou,  nine  tenths  copper,  and  one  tenth  tin.  From  this 
there  would  be  further  reason  to  suppose  that  they  all 
originated  with  one  people.  But  a  careful  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  antiquities  themselves  from  these 
various  countries  will  nevertheless  show  that  in  diflferent 
countries  the  antiquities  of  bronze  are  also  somewhat 
difierent."  This  he  proceeds  to  illustmte  from  a  com- 
parison of  their  fonns,  patterns,  ornaments,  and  practical 
details  ;  and  he  accordingly  amves  at  the  conclusion, 
"  beyond  a  doubt,  that  such  bronze  objects  were  mann- 
faetured  in  those  countries,  and  not  imported.  The  only 
thing  which  was  imported  being  of  coui-se  the  metal, 
which  by  trade  and  barter  was  spread,  in  different  ways* 
over  the  whole  of  Europe/'  ^     In  an  earlier  part  of  the 

*   Primcral  Anfiqnifi-'*  nj  l)fumnrJi\  p]\  l.'JT,  13S. 
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same  work,  Mr.  Woi-saae  refers  to  the  additional  evidence 
supplied  by  numemus  discoveries  of  moulds,  pieces  of 
unwrought  metal,  collections  of  broken  weapons,  tools, 
and  ornaments  prepai-ed  for  smelting,  and  the  fragments 
of  bronze  derived  from  the  metal  nmning  into  the  joint« 
of  the  mould,  and  subsequently  detached  in  the  process 
of  finishing,  which   are   teclmi<^y   called    **  ciistings." 
From  all  such  evidence  it  is  assumed  that  the  a4:*quisition 
of  weapons  and  implements  of  metal  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe  by  the 
knowledge  and  piiictice  of  metallui-gic  aits.     Mr.  Wor- 
saae,  however,  only  supposes  the  latter  to  have  extended 
to  the  amount  of  skill  requisite  for  melting  and  mould- 
ing the  useful  alloy :  and  not  to  the  knowledge  required 
•    for  determining  the  most  useful  combinations  of  copper 
and  tin.     Refening  to  the  Sc^mdiuavian  antiquities  of 
gold,  as  well  .as  of  bronze,  he  remarks:  "These  metals 
might  eiisily  have  l)een  introduced,  in  the  rude  state, 
either  from  Russia,  from  the  Ural  mountauis,  or  from 
England,  where,  iis  is  well  kuow^i,  tin  an<l  c<j[iix;r,  the 
constituents  of  bronze,  occur  in  considenible  <iuantiti«-.s, 
and  where  gold  may  have  beeu  found  in  anci</nt  times : 
while  we  may  account  for  its  pre.si3nce  here  eitiicr  by 
supposing  that  the  transit  took  place  direct  by  sea,  or 
that  the  metal  was  first  transmitted  to  countiies  nearer 
England,  and  thence  by  barter  was  brought  to  the  uortL 
This  fact,  at  least,  is  evident,  that  almost  all   bronzes 
which  are  referable  to  that  primeval  time,  when  iron  was 
not  generally  known  or  employed,  are  formed  of  a  pecu- 
liar mixture  of  metals,  which  is  constantly  the  same  in 
nil  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found.    It  contains,  for 
instance,  about  nine  tenths  of  copper  and  oik^  tcjitli  of  tin, 
while  the  more  modem  l»ruiize  which,  sul>se(iucnt  to  the 
knowledge  of  iron,  was  used  for  r»rnanicnt.s,  \vmA<^  nnd 
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the  like,  was  usually  formed  of  equal  quantities  of  copper 
iiiid  zinc  Hence  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  ancient 
bronze  formed  of  copper  and  tin,  was  diffused  from  ooe 
spot  over  the  whole  of  Europe."  This  spot  he  supposes 
to  be  England,  famed  for  its  rich  mines  of  copper  and  tin 
from  the  etirliest  historic  timea  But  while  it  is  impro- 
bable that  the  tin  and  copper  were  separately  imported 
into  each  country  of  Europe,  to  be  there  converted  by  the 
native  metallurgist  into  the  more  useful  alloy ;  a  more 
careful  investigation  of  the  evidence  throws  as  much 
doubt  on  the  idea  of  any  single  common  source  for  the 
bronze,  as  for  the  objects  of  varied  form  and  pattern 
made  from  that  alloy. 

The  reasons  for  some  general  approximation  to  a  con- 
stant proportion  in  the  elements  of  European  bronze, 
when  designed  for  tools  and  weapons,  have  been  well 
illustrated  by  the  report  of  a  series  of  synthetic  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Geoi-ge  Pearson,  communicated  by  him  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1796,  and  printed  in 
the  Ph  ilosoph  ical  Transactions  of  that  year.  Having  by 
a  series  of  analyses  detcnnined  the  relative  proportions 
of  copper,  tin,  and  other  metals  present  in  variouB 
Roman  and  British  bronze  relics,  he  next  proceeded  to 
fuse  copper  and  tin  in  various  united  proportions,  be- 
ginning with  one  pai-t  of  tin  to  twenty  parts  of  copper, 
which  produ(*ed  a  dark-coloured  bronze,  with  a  fracture 
inclining  in  its  colour  to  the  peculiar  red  of  the  pure 
copper.  On  reducing  the  copper  to  fifteen  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  tin,  the  colour  was  materially  affected, 
and  the  red  copper  hue  was  no  longer  seen  when  the 
product  was  fractui-ed,  but  an  alloy  of  greater  strength 
was  produced.  The  experiments  were  continued  with 
twelve,  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven  parts  of  copper  to 
one  of  tin  ;  and  when  the  last  fusion  of  the  metals  was 
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similar  objects  in  view  ;  noi  would  a  cijssei*  eorrestiond- 
ence  K-tween  the  j»rojif»rriniiatf  in^i-edienif^  oftht-  iiutive 
American  and  Eurc»j»ean  l>ronze  thiin  lias^  yoT  U-eii  dt- 
tected,  indicate  more  than  similai-  aims,  and  the  ine-^iral  Jt- 
experience  c/>nsequent  on  the  pn^perties  c»f  tht-  varring 
alloy,  leading  to  corresponding  results.  The  foEo\^ing 
table  of  the  comj^ositions  detected  by  anal^'SfiS  iD  various 
ancient  Vjronze  rehcs  ^dll  suffice  to  show  how  httle  foun- 
dation there  is  for  the  assimiption  of  a  Phoeniciiin,  British, 
or  any  other  common  origin  for  the  alloy  of  which  they 
were  made. 
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ANALYSES  OF  ANX'lEXT  BRONZES. 
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>\vs.  1-7.   Pr.  i;.  Pearsiin,  F.R.S..  PhUo*oph.  TraHM.,  1796. 

8.  Pn^fessor  Clarke,  M.D.  Cantab.,  ArchtFotogiti^  xviii.  p.  348. 

9.  Mongi'Z.  J/^fN.  (/e  ClHttitHt, 

10-15.  lie»»n^?  Wilson,  M.D.,  PiyA*rf.  Ann.  Scot.,  p.  246. 
16.  17.  Pr*>t*essor  Da\-v,  Prfhlni.  Ann.  Scoi.,  p.  247, 

lS-23.  J.  A.  Philips,  F.Ct.S.,  Mfm.  Chrm.  Soc.,  iv.  p.  288, 
24,  25.  I>r.  Di>novan.  CheiH.  Gaztttfy  1850.  p.  176. 
26.  27.  l>r.  J.  H.  liibU^n.  U.S.  Mint. 

From  the  variotl  results  which  so  many  independent 
analyses  disclose,  ranging  as  they  do  from  79  to  94  per 
n»nt.  of  copper,  or  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the 
supposcil  constant  ratio  of  tin  ;  besides  the  variatioiis 
in  the  nature,  as  well  iis  in  the  quantity-  of  the  other 
ingi-eiUents,  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  no  greater 
uniformity  is  traceable,  than  such  as  might  be  expected 
to  result  from  the  experience  of  isolated  and  independent 
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luetallurtrirfts,  ven'  partially  acquiiiiiTM  Triih  tiji-  i-in^ 
iiiical  profKirities  <»f  ihe  s-uiniiani  aUc'V,  and  grjii^a  irn 
the  morit  ]=art  bv  tLt-  pRicrie-a]  txj»erit'r)ce  rifrivi-i  fr»n: 
successive  ivsiJr^  *»f  tLeii*  m.:jDiifa^-niiv. 

When  destined  fi»r  other  usirs  than   sutL  UK'Jf  itnd 
weapons  as  thoi?e  ah'eadv  reft-nvti  to.  thr  rompM«Tion  of 
bronze  is  considerably  varietl.     The  bn:»n2e  r-f  French 
cannons  is  composed  of  100  copj>er  to  11  tin.  while  fi^r 
bell-metal  it  is  only  SO  per  cent,  of  co»pjier.  to  Tin  1 1', 
zinc  5*6,  lead  4*4  ;  and  for  speculum  metal  where  a 
hard  alloy,  susceptible  of  the  finest  polish,  is  desiral^le, 
while  its  extreme  brittleness  is  of  no  moment,  the  copper 
is  reduced  to  about  66  per  cent,  to  34  of  tin. 

We  thus  perceive  how  the  various  exigencies  of  the 
metallurgist,    under   the    control   of  a   verj-   ordinan- 
amount  of  practical  skill,  would  gradually  lead  him  to 
discover  the  best  proportions  for  his  usefid  allov :  though 
it  would  only  I)e  after  the  protracted  accumulation  of 
many  fruits  of  isolated  experiment,  and  the  development 
of  that  combined  experience  which  specially  pertains  to 
an   advanced  condition  of  civilisation,   that  anythintr 
more  than  some  crude  approximation  to  the  best  com- 
position of  the  alloy  would  be  determined.     Hence  the 
value  of  analytical  evidence  in  determining  the  degree 
of  civilisation  of  ilexico  and  Peru,  as  indicated  by  their 
metaUurgic  arts.     For  the  general  requirements  of  a 
tool,  or  weapon  r»f  war,  where  a  sufficient  hai-dness  must 
be  obtained,  without   any  great  liability   to   fnictuitj 
accumuUited  experience  detenninKl  the  liest  proixirtionj 
to  be  about  90  per  cent,  of  coppr  to  10  of  tin  •  or  ^-ith 
a  small  pmportion  of  lead  in  Ji^u  of  part  of' the  tiiL 
which  fmlher  expedience  taught  the  primitive  warS 
m  bronze  communicated  to  his  cutting  iii8triiiii«it 
greater  degree  of  toughness,  and  conaennpntlTT    * 
nished  its  liabiUty  to  Wture.     But  w^^  ^T 
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ness  wafl  tha  chief  requisite,  as  in  certain  engraying, 
carving,  and  gem*cutting  tools,  tlien  the  mere  increase 
of  the  proportion  of  tin  in  the  alloy  supplied  the  requisite 
quality,  until,  carried  to  excess,  the  metallurgist  was 
warned  of  his  error  by  the  excessive  brittleness  of  the 
product.     In  this,  I  doubt  not,  lies  the  whole  secret  of 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  metallurgy  which  has  seemed  ao 
mysterious,  and   therefore  so  marvellous  to  the  most 
sagacious  inquirers.      "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  saya 
Prescott,  "  that  the  Egyptians,  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
Peruvians,  in  their  progress  towards  civilisation,  should 
never  have  detected  the  use  of  iron,  which  lay  around 
them  in  abundance,  and  that  they  should  each,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  other,  have  found  a  substitute  for 
it  in  such  a  curious  composition  of  metals  as  gave  their 
tools  almost  the  temper  of  steel ;  a  secret  that  has  been 
lost,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  has  never  been  dis- 
covered by  the  civilized  European.''^     Bearing  in  re- 
membrance the  synthetic  results  already  referred  to,  the 
following  table  will  supply  a  partial  contribution  towards 
the  requisite  data  for  testing  the  skill   of  the  native 
American  metallurgist. 

ANALYSES  OF  ANCIENT  AMERICAN  BRONZES. 
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2.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gibbon. 
3,  4.  J.  H.  BUke,  Esq. 
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6,  7.  Dr.  H.  Croft 
8,  9.  T.  Ewlmuk.  £^. 


'  Preseott's  Conquest  of  Peru^  )x>ok  i.  cha|i.  v. 
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The  comparison  of  this  with  the  previous  tfllJe  iiuli- 
cates  a  smaller  amoimt  of  tin  in  the  American  bn^nzo 
than  in  that  of  ancient  Europe.     For  some  Egj^^tian 
spear-heads  Gmelin  gives,  copper  77-60,  tin  22-02  ;  and 
ancient  weapons,  armour,  vessels,  and  coins,  indicate  such 
varied  proportions  as  imply  the  results  of  experience  in 
adapting  the  alloy  for  the  specific  purpose  in  view.     A 
much  larger  number  of  analyses  would  be  desirable  as 
the  data  from  which  to  generalize  on  the  metallurgic 
skill  developed  independently  by  a  native  American 
civilisation;   but  the  examples  adduced  here  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  is  no  lost  secret  for  Europe  to 
discover.     The  native  metallurgist  had  laimed  the  won- 
derful art  of  alloying  his  soft  and  ductile  copper  with  the 
still  softer  tin,  and  producing  by  their  chemical  admix- 
ture a  harder,  tougher  metal  than  either.     But  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  carried  his  art  so  far  as  to  ascertain 
the  most  efficient  proportions  of  the  combining  metals, 
or  even  to  have  made  any  very  definite  approximation 
to  a  fixed  rule,  further  than  to  use  with  great  moderation 
the  alloying  tin.     He  had  dLscovereil,  but  n<jt  entirely 
mastered,  a  wonderful  secret,  such  as  in  the  ancient  wr)rM 
had  proved  to  he  on  the  threshold  of  all  othi-r  ami  hi<rher 
truths  in  mechanical  arta.    He  was  undoulitedlv  julvani*- 
insT,  slowlv  but  surely,  on  the  direct  conr^n  of  national 
elevarion;  and  the  centuries  which  hav«i  fnllow'-ri  ^jnrf* 
the  conquests  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  miqht  hav-^  witnfwffi 
in  the  New  World  triumphs  not  Ihsj*  m;ir:-ilf)M5*  in  -h^- 
progress  of  ci\'ihsation  than  those  -vhi.-h   ii-rincriish  -^iu- 
England  of  Victoria  from  that  of  -\\,.  nr-r  Ti.i^n.     Mt 
it  was  otherwise  decreed.   The  conniu-ir.-  -i  i;i:,v.'  .f:».nr.-- 
and  art  were  abruptly  arrested  '>y  Svr  -HnanNh    v,nr!ii};*. 
tadors,  and  it  Is  tiifficult  to  realize  *he   -rin^-'r-rinn    h-;>t 
either  Mexico  or  Peru  has  orainerl  uiv  -nuivalfnr   .  .-    • .. 
irreparable  lo^  which  thus  debarrH  iis  from  Mu>  .r.. .^ 
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of  some  of  the  most  profoundly  interesting  problems 
connected  >\dth  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  Amid 
all  the  exelusiveness  of  China,  and  the  isolation  of  Japan, 
there  is  still  an  imknown  quantity  among  the  elements 
of  their  civilisation  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  our 
own.  But  the  America  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  was  literally  another  world,  guarded  almost  as 
securely  from  external  and  foreign  influences  as  the 
planets  that  move  around  us  in  their  fixed  orbits^  mem- 
bers of  the  same  solar  system  with  ourselves. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  INSTINCT:  EARTHWORKS. 

The  labours  of  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  phalanx 
of  American  archaeologists  have  accumulated  a  valuable 
amount  of  materials  illustrative  of  the  history  of  primeval 
architecture,  as  it  exists  in  the  form  of  earthworks  over  a 
wide  extent  of  the  New  World.  Notwithstanding  some 
fine  mountain  ranges  which  diversify  the  landscape,  the 
general  character  of  the  United  States  presents,  in  its 
great  levels  and  gentle  undulating  contour,  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  European  con- 
tinent ;  and  to  this  natural  character  of  its  scenery  may 
be  ascribed  the  multiplication  of  those  eaith-pyramids 
which  have  suggested  the  designation  of  the  Mound- 
Builders,  applied  to  its  ancient  population.  The  great 
pyramid  of  Suphis  tmnsferrcd  from  its  original  site,  with 
the  far-receding  horizontal  plain,  to  an  Italian  or  Swiss 
valley,  backed  by  tlio  lofty  Apennines  or  the  towering 
peaks  of  the  Alps,  would  appear  as  incongiTious  and 
insignificant  as  Silbury  Hill  under  the  shadow  of  Ben 
Nevis,  or  the  Great  Mound  at  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  among 
the  green  mountains  of  Vcnnont.  An  instinctive  per- 
ception of  the  haimonies  of  nature  and  ail  guides  all 
primitive  builders  in  the  development  of  native  ai'chitec- 
ture.  It  is  only  in  such  a  strange  artificial  condition 
of  exotic  social  life  as  that  which  now  penades  the 
ancient  sites  of  the  AIound-BuiMci-s,  that  the  Egyptian 
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propykeum,  the  Greek  temple,  and  the  Grothic  cathedral, 
ai-e  adopted  at  random,  and  without  a  sense  of  incongru- 
ity, cither  in  relation  to  the  climate  or  their  special  fit- 
ness :  alike  for  churches,  courts  of  justice,  hospital  or 
criminal  strongholds. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  pyramidal  earthworks 
of  the  Mound -Builders  originated  among  the  native 
aboriginal  occupants  of  the  great  river-valleys  of  North 
America,  or  are  only  ruder  reproductions  of  an  architectoie 
which  had  its  birth  in  tropical  Mexico,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Andes,  may  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
decision  of  very  important  questions  relating  to  primitive 
American  ethnology.  Under  any  circumstances^  how- 
ever, the  physical  geogi'aphy  of  a  country  necessarily 
exercises  an  important  influence  on  its  history  ;  and  the 
singular  aspect  of  the  widely-extended  region  throughout 
which  the  earthworks  have  been  traced,  is  a  feature  of 
no  slight  importance  in  its  bearing  on  our  present  IQ- 
quiries.  In  one  of  a  series  of  contrilmtions  to  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Charles  Ellet 
has  specially  investigated  the  Mississippi  Valley,  with  a 
view  to  the  facilities  which  its  natural  advantacrea  and 
capabilities  afford  for  modem  enterprise.^  Looking  to 
the  general  features  of  the  country  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending  horn  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  describes  it  as  a 
great  plain  inclining  gently  towards  tlie  east,  along  which 
flow  all  the  streams  that  enter  the  Lower  Mississippi  and 
the  Gulf  of  Alexico,  from  the  west.  Another  plain,  of 
nearly  equal  extent,  and  corresponding  inclination,  de- 
scends from  the  north,  along  which  flow  the  northern 
tributaries  of  the  Oliio  and  tlie  Mississippi  itself,  until  it 

*  **  Of  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Vidloy,  with  Suggestioai 
for  the  Impnivement  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Ohio  ami  -other  rivers."  M" 
('.  Ellct,  Jan.,  C'.E.     SmittufoniaH  t'ontrihntiohi*,  vol.  ii. 
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the  basin  which  encloses  Lake  Erie.  The  sources  of  the 
tributary  streams  ai-e  generally  diminurive  ponds,  dis- 
tributed along  the  edge  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Ilrie,  but 
far  above  its  surface,  and  so  slightly  separated  from  it 
tliat  they  may  all  be  di-ained  with  little  labour  down  the 
steep  slope  into  that  inland  sea.  From  these  remote 
sources  a  boat  may  start  with  sufficient  water,  within 
seven  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  in  sight  sometimes  of  the  sails 
which  wliiten  the  approach  to  the  harbour  of  Buffalo,  and 
float  securely  down  the  Connewango,  or  Ciissadaga,  to  the 
Alleghany,  down  the  Alleghany  to  the  Oliio,  and  thence 
uninten-uptedly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  all  this 
distance  of  2400  miles,  the  descent  is  so  uniform  and 
gentle,  so  little  accelerated  by  rapids,  that  when  there  is 
sufficient  water  to  float  the  vessel,  and  sufficient  power 
to  govern  it,  the  do^raward  voyage  may  be  performed 
without  difficulty  or  danger  in  the  channels  as  they  were 
formed  by  nature  ;  and  a  return  trip  might  be  made  with 
equal  security  and  success,  with  VQry  little  aid  from  art'' 
Here,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  great  modern  centres  towards 
which  i)opulation,  agricultural  enterprise,  commerce,  and 
weiilth,  all  flow ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  lively  interest  to 
investigate  the  traces  which  disclose  to  us  the  proof  that 
this  vast  an^a  is  not  now,  for  the  ftrst  time,  being  rescued 
from  the  primevid  forest,  with  its  \nld  fauna,  and  still 
wilder  savage  man ;  but  that  here,  in  older  centuries^ 
busy  industry,  ingenious  arts,  and  q\\\q  and  militaiy 
enteii)rise,  made  it  the  scene  of  stirring  events  that  only 
wanted  their  H<3mer  or  Herodotus  to  make  the  epos  of 
the  Ohio  more  interestinor  for  us  than  the  leorends  of  the 
Scamander  or  the  mythic  traditions  of  the  Nile. 

In  a  great  level  country  such  as  that  drained  by  the 
Ohio  and  its  tributiiries,  and  attnicting  its  multiplying 
population  to  the  broad  alluvial  terraces  overlooking  its 
smoothly-flowing  rivers,  it  was  natural  that  the  building 
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works,  ai>3  ihir  znt  luunnnkeiiL&L  rTrr:=r-ni'>::iii- 
to  the  j^trskTEitL.  j*jaLt^   or    j^Trerarx    ^^.rri    -^ii:-    a: 
architeetnre   c^f  Tiif^  Tcmif^    r^Tiitrh^:    oa.    iit-.    riiiii.  it 
Shinar,  sh-:»iLii  "••e   t  Tynmnc   •  v^^sr    7'>i    ni:^^  5^t*:t 
unto  heaven.'     Iiir  rrtasr  m-mii  1  -x  3iiiaiiii?r»urs:.  •  •nit\ 
is  aixty-eighi  fe^T  iari.  tuf  eirin  bimdrec  anC  nfrr-nn. 
feet  in  ciremnfeTVfiiOr  ti  us-  ":ia«i-      Tih:    nj«:^ri    famous 
Grave   Creek  Monnd  .  -f  TirjciiiL  nf-^*  lo  a  h-eixrhi  of 
seventy  feet,  and  measzcrt^  ai  h?  liar*^^  cmt  tbonsanc  feet 
in    circumference-      C^ber  jini  sriH    lanrex  earrb works 
have  been   notei  such   as  the   trunfated    j^yramid  ai 
Cahokia^   Illinois,  which  occujoes  an   area  upwards  of 
two  thousand  feet  in  ciicumfereure,  and  rears  it?  level 
summit,  of  several  acres  in  extent,  to  a  height  of  ninety 
feet*     But  this  last  probably  belongs  to  a  different  class: 
an  earth-pyramid,  but  not  a  sepulchral  monimient  ;  re- 
sembling in  this  respect  the  still  greater  British  earth- 
pyramid  of  Silbury  Hill,  characteristically  it^ared,  remote 
from  the  mountain  ranges  of  Scotland  or  Wales,  on  the 
level  downs  of  Wiltshire,  where  it  to  were  to  a  height  of 
one  himdred  and  seventy  feet,  and  covere  an  area  of 
more  than  five  acres  of  land.     Kecent  exploiutions  sec^ui 
to  establish  beyond  doubt  that  that  great  English  (earth- 
work is  not  a  sepulchral  mound,  like  the  earth  pyramidn 
of  the  American  Mound-Builders,  and   as   such   there- 
fore, the  latter  are  probably  among  the  uif^Ht  gigantic 
memorials  of  their  class  in  the  workL     "  We  liavc  w!i»n 
mounds,'*  remarks  Flint,  an  Amerir^an  toji'igrapher,  with 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  nhxvm  r/f  th<A^:  f^rthworkM 
to  the  featm-es  of  the  surrounding   Urn'ivrdjie^  **  which 
would  require  the  labour  of  a  thon.^arii'I  tunn  employed 
on  our  canals,  with  all  their  inef^bamr^i  aidii,  and  tb 
improved  implement-  of  their  laJy^trr,  V*r  monthit     W 
have  mofe  than  on^^^  \i^uzf-<\  in  t[«^w  of  ^me  of  tllOfM 
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prodigious  mounds,  whether  it  were  not  really  a  natonl 
hill.  But  they  are  uniformly  so  placed,  in  reference  to 
the  adjacent  country,  and  their  conformation  is  so  unique 
and  similar,  that  no  eye  hesitates  long  in  referring  them 
to  the  class  of  artificial  erections."  The  exploration  of 
more  than  one  of  these  huge  earth-pyramids  has  entirely 
set  at  rest  any  doubts  as  to  their  artificial  origin,  and 
has,  moreover,  disclosed  the  fact  that  they  are  monu- 
mental structures  erected  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
honoured  dead  in  ages  utterly  forgotten,  and  by  a  race 
of  which  they  preserve  apparently  the  sole  remaining 
vestiges. 

The  earthworks  and  architectural  constructions  of  the 
Mound-BuUders  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  class  of 
mounds  already  referred  to,  and  from  which  their  char- 
acteristic name  is  derived.  They  are  exceedingly  varied; 
and  extending  as  they  do  over  a  geographical  area  of 
wide  extent,  and  embracing  considerable  diversity  of 
climate,  they  include  many  other  structures  besides  those 
of  a  sepulchral  character ;  and  disclose  special  features 
of  peculiar  interest  belonging  to  particular  localities. 
The  original  limits  assigned  to  them  by  Messrs.  Squier 
and  Davis  embraced  the  entire  basin  of  the  Alississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  from  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  comprehending  alike  the  fertile 
plains  along  the  Gulf,  and  the  whole  northern  territory, 
including  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Since  the  **  Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  appeared,  as  the 
first  of  the  Smitlisoinan  Contrihutioiis  to  Ktwidedge^ 
Mr.  Squier  has  completed  a  minute  series  of  surveys  and 
explorations  of  the  aboriginal  monuments  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  lead  him 
entirely  to  dissociate  the  rude  and  comparatively  slight 
earthworks  of  that  northern  region  from  the  remarkable 
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ancient  moumnents  previously  explored  and  illustrated 
by  him.  Rejecting  theory,  he  has,  with  honest  and 
painstaking  zeal,  carefully  investigated  the  evidence 
which  previously  depended  on  loose,  and,  as  it  appears, 
eza^erated  accounts,  and  he  thus  suras  up  the  resulta  : 
"  In  fiill  view  of  the  fa,cts,  I  am  driven  to  a  conclusion 
little  anticipated  when  I  started  upon  my  trip  of  ex- 
ploration, that  the  earthworks  of  weatem  New  York 
were  erected  by  the  Iroquois,  or  their  western  neigh- 
bouiB,  and  do  not  possess  an  antiquity  going  very  far 
back  of  the  tliscovery."  Already  the  plough  is  fast  obli- 
terating every  trace  of  those  memoriid  mounds  and 
defensive  works  of  the  frontier  tribes,  slight  and  ephe- 
meral as  their  savage  builders ;  but  the  convictions 
forced  on  the  mind  of  their  explorer  by  a  personal  sur- 
vey, have  not  altered  his  views  relative  to  the  great 
earthworks  previously  described  by  him ;  or  tempted 
him,  as  they  have  some  other  writers,  to  confound  these 
lusting  evidences  of  the  combined  operations  of  a  numer- 
ous settled  population,  with  the  traces  of  the  sUght  and 
simple  defences  and  other  earthworks  of  the  modem 
Indians.  He  accordingly  sums  up  hia  observation  by 
remarking  that  "  the  ancient  remains  of  western  New 
York,  except  so  far  as  they  throw  Ugbt  upon  the  system 
of  defence  practised  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and 
tend  to  show  that  they  were  to  a  degree  fixed  and 
agricultural  in  their  habits,  Iiave  slight  bearing  u\ion  the 
grand  ethnological  and  sirchieological  questions  involved 
in  the  ante-Columbian  history  of  the  continent." 

The  people  by  whom  the  great  earthworks  of  the 
ilissi.'aippi  Valley  were  constructed,  and  its  remarkable 
defensive  enclosures  erected  and  maintained,  must  have 
been  iu  a  condition  greatly  different  from  the  fore^ 
tribes  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Nevertheless,  though  gathered  at  many  favourite  points, 
L        yoL.  L  X 
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ill  large  communities,  they  were  probably  isolated  by 
extensive  tnicts  of  dense  forests  from  the  country  lying 
beyond  the  river-systems  in  which  they  were  settled. 
The  earthworks  of  the  Mound-BuUders  are  of  very  di- 
verse character,  and  partake  in  some  respects  of  the 
local  aspect  of  their  sites ;  l)ut  they  chiefly  abound 
where  the  widely  extended  alluvial  flats  furnish  the 
most  fertile  ti-acts  for  cultivation  ;  and  it  has  been 
justly  noted  as  worthy  of  special  remark  that  the  sites 
selected  for  settlements,  towns,  and  cities  by  the  modem 
supplanters  of  the  Ked  Indian,  are  often  those  which 
were  the  special  favourites  of  the  Mound-Builders^  and 
the  seats  of  their  densest  popuhition.  Such  can  rarely 
be  siiid  of  the  Indian  settlement^  which  owes  the  selec- 
tion of  its  site  to  the  convenience  of  the  hunter,  and 
loses  all  its  original  attractions  when  the  axe  of  the 
settler  dissipates  the  charm.  The  country  lying  remote 
from  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
main  branches,  wjis  probably  in  the  era  of  the  Mound- 
Builders,  as  in  later  times,  covered  with  the  primeval 
forest,  and  tenanted  by  the  abundant  game  of  the 
hunter ;  while  on  the  outlpng  regions,  or  beyond  the 
great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  perchance  the 
pix)genitoi-s  of  the  modem  Indian  tribes  lurked :  like 
the  barbarians  of  antechristian  Eiu'ope,  who,  l^eyond  the 
Rliine  and  the  Baltic,  nui-sed  the  future  spoilers  of  Rome, 
and  the  builders-up  of  modern  Europe  out  of  the  ruined 
empire  of  the  Csesai-s. 

The  fertile  valley  of  the  Scioto  appears  to  have  be«i 
one  of  the  seats  of  densest  population,  as  indicated  by 
the  numerous  ancient  works  which  diversify  its  smfaoa 
Corresponding  evidence  preser\TS  the  traces  of  an  equally 
dense  population  in  the  Miamis  Valley ;  and  throughout 
the  State  of  Ohio  the  mounds  and  earthworks  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  estimated  at  between  eleven  and  twelve 
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thousand.     They  are  stated  to  he  scareclv  less  numerr.us 
on  the  Kenhawas  in  Virginia  than  un  the  Scioto  and 
Miamis,   and   are  abundant   on   the  White  River  and 
Wabash,  as  also  upon  the  Kentucky,  Cumberland,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  numerous  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.     Works  accumulated  ia  such  numbei's, 
and,  including  many  of  great  magnitude,  elaborateness 
of  design,  and  executed  by  the  combined  labour  of  large 
bodies    of   workmen,   afford    indisputable   evidence    of 
the  presence,  through  a  greatly  protracted  period,  of  a 
settled  and  industrious  population.     Beyond  these  care- 
fidly  explored  regions,  traces  of  other  ancient  structures 
have  been  observed  at  widely  separated  points,  though 
caution  must  be  exercised  in   generalizing   from   data 
furnished  by  casual  and  inexperienced  observers.     All 
primitive   earthworks,  whether  for  defence,   sepulchral 
memorials,  or  religious  rites,   have  certain  features  in 
common ;    and    the   tendency  of  the   popular  mind   'mk 
rather  to  exaggerate  chance  resemblances  into  forr*.-/l 
analogies  and  parallels,  than  to  exercise  any  cniy^]  oj- 
crimination.     Including,  however,  all  the  larj/'-r  •;<;••*•, 
works,  essentially  dissimilar  from  the  ^light^r  ;jjj'i  iv*  :*r 
traces  of  modem  Indian  workman.shij>,  tlj^n-  <iir»^'A;.i   v 
stretch  away  from  the  upper  waters  of  tL*;  <jii.'^  v.   *!j* 
westward  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  along  Lak»   M .'::  -y.r.y 
nearly  to  the  Copper  Regions  of  Lak*r  Suj^  ri-f     Tr.rr.y: 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  the  Nebin^ka  TerrT'T;.    "i'-     i:'-  •» 
been  traced  ext<-^nding  toward-j  thf:  li'*':k\  Mr'   • 
while  on  the  south  their  area  ir  Jfouriu*/:    '»;.    .i**    ti*  >    - 
of  the  Gulf  of  Florida  and  tb*-  M*::.i':KL  ivr-rio*  •     .-  ;...•. 
thev  seem  craduaUv  to  lose  tii^^u   '  i'^?.!ii':\- -»    *:i*af'i';  >: 
and  pass  into  the  great  t-eo'raliir  oJ  i  ut^u^t  '^--..r^v;' 
Mexican  architecture^.     TL*':f  afljnrrj^v   uj*    jii'*>>.<   *;/>«> 
southern  thiiij  north'-m.     1*ii*-y  a;*  --rai'.-i-    r  ^*  '»!     W 
l>e  found  to  the  ^a-tvMird  '»f   vi»    v;t^-f^jiW    .^  r. ->:#.  Un 
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Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic,  in  the  States  of  Pennqrl- 
vania^  New  York,  or  Virginia ;  and  they  have  been 
rightly  designated,  from  dieir  chief  site,  the  Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  including  in  this 
its  tributaries,  and  especially,  the  valley  of  the  Ohia 
There  their  localities  fully  accord  with  those  which,  in 
the  primitive  history  of  the  Old  Worid,  reveal  the  most 
abundant  traces  of  an  aboriginal  population,  in  their 
occupation  of  the  broad  alluvial  terraces,  or  "river 
bottoms,'*  as  they  are  styled.  To  the  north,  however; 
though  the  memorials  of  an  ancient  population  are  no 
less  striking,  they  are  of  a  different  character  ;  and  the 
earthworks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  must  be 
classed  by  themselves,  as  indicating  customs  and  rites 
distinct  from  those  pertaining  to  the  ancient  population 
of  the  soutL 

The  remarkable  works  thus  traceable  over  so  large  an 
extent  of  the  North  American  continent  have  been  so 
carefully  explored,  and  so  minutely  described,  especially 
by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Lapham,  in 
the  valuable  archaeological  monographs  printed  in  the 
Smithsonian  Contribution  to  K7iowledge,  that  little  more 
is  needed  for  our  present  purpose  than  to  refer  to  one  » 
two  characteristic  types  of  each  of  the  different  classifi- 
cations imder  which  they  have  been  grouped  They  ad- 
mit of  being  primarily  arranged  into  the  two  obvions 
subdivisions  of  Enclosures  and  Mounds,  and  these 
again  embrace  a  variety  of  works  diverse  in  form,  and 
evidently  designed  for  very  different  uses.  Under  the 
first  of  these  heads  are  included  the  fortifications  or 
strongholds ;  the  sacred  enclosures,  destined,  as  is  as- 
sumed, for  religious  rites ;  and  numerous  miscellaneooB 
works  of  the  same  class,  generally  symmetrical  in  struc- 
ture, but  the  probable  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.     The  second  subdivision  embraces  the  troe 
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mound-buildings,  including  what  have  bet^u  dei>igUiiiti.'vl 
sacrificial  mounds^  temple  moun«isy  sepulohml  mouuii^s 
animal  mounds,  and  also  various  other?  of  divert*  i-harac- 
ters  and  uncertain  purpose.  All,  however,  jKirtiike  of  cha 
racteristics  specially  pertaining  to  a  broiul,  level  country ; 
but  this  is  nowhere  so  strikingly  ap}>arent  aft  wlnins 
mounds  appear  to  have  been  purposely  erected  jw  oliwr- 
vatories  and  points  of  sight  fh)m  whence  to  sui-vcy  the 
.works  elaborated  on  a  gigantic  scale  on  the  level  plaiii. 
In  addition  to  the  striking  features  which  the  oxU-swA 
aspect  of  those  ancient  memorials  exhibitw :  whi-n:v«;i- 
they  have  been  excavated  many  infercfstiug  relicw  of  tin: 
ancient  builders  have  been  disclosiid,  atldin;^  ikw  au'J 
minutely  graphic  illustrations  of  their  wft:id\  tjnAiU^n.^ 
and  the  artistic  and  industrial  art«  of  the  nsuiuU:  i^-ja*/* 
to  which  they  pertain. 

The  British  hill-forts,  the  remarkable  vir.rifi»,<i  l»/fv  '/ 
Scotland,  and  the  larger  stronghoMi-  of  i^k  fcr fU^i.  ^  y. 
rigines,  such  as  the  ingeniou-:  eLr':uii:*.<iIi.j*.. /-     /    '._ 
White  Caterthun   overlookinv    tii^   i^*;'/v..T. 
Strathmore,  all  derive  tb^ir  j>:';u:ii;r  ^-.v^v.  :. 
motmtainous  features  of  tia-  •;o.;::\-.      ^ ..., 

grounds,  under  the  -sLa-iow  vf  ".:*-    y 

earthworks  of  the  Camp  of  A*\  a..    -:.   ►    -  , 

contrasting  castrametijti. -l  vf  :--.  h  '..^. 

ancient  mihtarv  eii^:siiL:'i:*t:i.'>   -^   •^:  -    . 

abound  in  the  l^vri  c:>tr.r:r    .'    •..^; 

on  heights  wher-:  •*../:>:  .-  :. .    •->.  .. 

nish  highly  iiit-rr^rirjL:;  '..  .     .^     ^ 

special  charactrrr  .-:•"   - .       ■ .      ^    _- 

ities.      An  f:fejr->i         -     • 

Rath  Keltai/  i:   ^  *  ..  :.  -  .. 

site,  wher^  :t  1-  -r.-  :  j. 

space  of  IT  ':^-    -:. ..  *  ►^ 

neither   ti^    -yrr.'.^t:     i^.. .      .^  ^-^ 


•  <•'  .^ " 


^  ^  - 


^ .  -■  J* 
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Rath  Keltaii',  or  even  the  Rath  Righ  of  Tara  Hill,  can 
compare  with  the  remarkable  American  strongholds  of 
Fort  Hill,  Ohio,  or  Fort  Ancient  on  the  little  Miami 
River,  in  the  same  State.  The  celebrated  Hill  of  Tara, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  has  ceased,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  Irish  kings,  since  its 
desertion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  shortlj 
after  the  death  of  Dermot,  the  son  of  Fergus.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  site  of  a  fortified  city ;  and  now,  after 
the  devastations  of  thirteen  centuries,  its  raths  and 
dunes,  circumvallations  and  trenches,  present  many  in- 
teresting points  of  comparison  with  the  more  extensive 
earthworks  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  vast  sedimentary 
basin  extending  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  ranges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Through  this  the  great  river  and 
its  numerous  tributaries  have  made  their  way  for  count- 
less ages,  working  out  shallow  depressions  in  the  alluvial 
plain,  on  which  are  recorded  the  chronicles  of  successive 
epochs  of  change  in  the  broad  terraces  that  mark  the  de- 
serted levels  of  ancient  channels.  The  edges  of  these 
table-lands  bordeiing  on  the  valleys  are  indented  by 
numerous  ravines,  and  the  junctions  of  many  lesser 
streams  with  the  rivers  have  formed  nearly  detached 
peninsulas,  or  in  some  cases  tracts  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion insulated  from  the  original  table-land.  Many  of 
those  blufi*  headlands,  peninsulas,  and  isolated  lulls  with 
level  summits  of  considerable  extent,  presented  all  tie 
requisite  adaptations  for  the  site  of  native  strongholds 
on  the  river  skirts  of  those  fertile  table-lands,  where  so 
many  traces  of  the  presence  of  an  ancient  population 
abound.  These  points  have,  accordingly,  been  fortified 
with  great  labour  and  skill.  Embankments  and  ditches 
enclose  the  whole  space,  varying  in  strength  according  to 
the  natural  resources  of  the  ground.    The  approaches  are 
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guarded  by  treneflKS  izii  •  ^^r-Jacrnui  -viihs-^  aii:ri  :c  itae^ 
numerons  in  iiiif»efexi*  r'.rs:    iaii  jn^'t    ;^:t^aai;ii£iilT  a 
mound  aiong9!>I«r  •>£  uii»r   icitir   irffrni:*;:?  :t  "ii:  iccr.ik^iu 
but  rising  ab«jve  th»:  r^s:   :i  "dLt  w  :cka.  i*?  r  »ittajjc:i#i*i 
both  for  out-Lxpk  an*!  vuIiLni.iial  iciLiii:*r.     Iz.  sLmif  itw 
cases  the  walk  of  tiitse  -iiitui:«ir^  irr    :c  s:*:n#r.  tin  if 
they  were  ever  charKtcrizei  by  ojij  i;n:ciiLft  i-  regalax 
masonry  all  traces  of  it  riav»r  «Iiiiu.p^4ear^i  imi  :iar:r^  seems 
little  reason  for  aopptjisng  di^LT  siimi  wx[Ib  •ii5f£ied  in 
essential  character  fnjm  cfar  eaxtiiwork?.    X<:i  ^^mfznz  wjk& 
used,  and  in  all  probahOicy  we  bav*;  in  liiir:^  'I'dy  beap^  »?f 
stones  instead  of  earth-bonk?,  owing  to  5p>ri.'ial  It>.*aL  fiidJi- 
ties  which  led  to  the  5ubftiniti«>Q  of  tfa«r  c-a^  t'>r  the  other. 
One   of  the  simplest,  but    m-jtrt  »ritenaive  of  tfajoee 
primitive  strongholds,  is  Fort  Hill,  Ohi«-».  surveyai  and 
described  by  Messrs.  Siguier  an«i  Davisw     The  defences 
occupy  the  summit  of  a  detachal  hill    elevated  about 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  «>f  Bush  Creek,  which 
flows  round   twi)  sides  of  it,  close  t#>  its   precipitous 
slope.    Along  the  whole  edore  of  the  hill  a  deep  dit«Ii 
has  been   cut,  and   th*-   materials   taken   from   it   have 
been  piled  up  into  an  emUrnkment,  v;ir}-ing  in  height 
above  the  bottom  of  the  dit<li,  from  six  to  tifteen  feet. 
In  its  whole  extent  the  wtdl  measures  eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  or  upwanls  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  encloses  an  area  of  forty-eight  aeivs. 
This  extensive  enclosure  Ls  now  eovcreil  with  ffiirautie 
forest-trees.     One  of  them,  a  chestnut,  measured  twenty- 
one  feet,  and  an  oak,  though  greatly  decayed,  twent}- 
tliree  feet  in  circumference,  while  the  tninks  of  inmieiise 
trees  lay  around  in  evt»r}'  stage  of  decay.     Su(*h  was  the 
aspect  of  Fort  Hill,  Ohio,  a  few  yeai*s  ago,  and   it   is 
probably  in  no  way  changed  now.     Lyell  mentions  in 
his  Tnivels  in  North  America,  that  Dr.  llildreth  louiiteil 
eight  hundred  rings  of  annual  growth  in  a  tree  whiih 
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grew  on  one  of  the  mounds  at  Marietta,  Ohio ;  and 
Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  horn  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  forest,  ascribe  an  antiquity  to  its  deserted  site  of 
considerably  more  than  a  thousand  years.  In  their  pre- 
sent condition,  therefore,  the  walls  of  the  "  Fort  Hill " 
are  ruins  of  an  older  date  than  the  most  venerable 
stronghold  of  the  Normans  of  England  ;  and  we  see  as 
little  of  theu*  original  completeness,  as  in  the  crumbling 
Norman  keep  we  are  able  to  trace  all  the  complex  sys- 
tem of  bastions,  curtains,  baileys,  buttress-towers^  and 
posterns  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Openings  occur  in  the  walls,  in  some  places  on 
the  steepest  points  of  the  hill  where  access  is  impossible ; 
and  where,  therefore,  we  must  rather  suppose  that  plat- 
forms may  have  been  projected  to  defend  more  accessible 
points.  The  ditch  has  in  many  places  been  cut  through 
sandstone  rock  as  well  as  soU,  and  at  one  point  the  rock 
is  quarried  out  so  as  to  leave  a  mural  front  about  twenty 
feet  high.  Large  ponds  or  artificial  reservoirs  for  water 
have  been  made  within  the  enclosure  ;  and  at  the  south- 
em  point,  where  the  natural  area  of  this  stronghold 
contracts  into  a  narrow  and  nearly  insulated  projection 
terminating  in  a  bold  bluff,  it  rises  to  a  height  of  thirty 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  has  its  own 
special  reservoirs,  as  if  here  was  the  keep  and  citadel 
of  the  fortress :  doubtless  originally  strengthened  with 
palisades  and  military  works,  of  which  every  trace  had 
dLsappeared  before  the  ancient  forest  asserted  its  claim 
to  the  deserted  fortalice.  At  this  point  the  surveyora 
noted  strong  traces  of  the  action  of  fire  on  the  rocks  and 
stones  ;  though  whether  remote  or  recent,  they  found  it 
difficult  to  determine.^ 

Here  then,  it  is  obvious  we  look  on  no  temporary 
retreat  of  some  nomade  horde,  but  on  a  military  work 

^  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Missiaaippi  VcUlfjf,  pp.  14,  16. 


Inb^  cf  IdMNiRiSv  and  wImu 
BO  k»  BimiefiHis  giir^ 
Asd  tUs  HHij  be  tak«si  m  au 
■dfitaij  ctttkwQikB^  tlioogh 
dM7  neuHnb^  dife  gMdr  in  their  ing^ 

nioiiB  adqitrtinn  to  Aeir  Tuying  site&  Onei^  called 
''Fort  Anrifrt,*  boik  on  two  neaiiy  detached  tenaoiNS 
rising  with  pndpitoQs  banks  two  hundred  and  tliirty 
fset  above  die  little  Uiami  Biver,  Ohio,  is  walled  by  a 
xange  of  anbankmentB^  measoring  at  the  most  accemuhle 
points  from  eig^iteen  to  twenty  feet  hi^  and  extending 
altogether  to  a  length  little  short  of  four  miles,  besidos 
detached  mounds^  parallels^  and  overlapping  curtain- 
waDflL  FkofesBor  Locke  of  Cincinnati,  by  whom  Fort 
Ancient  was  minutely  surveyed,  with  a  numerous  staff 
of  sssistants,  states  that  **  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of 
excavation  may  be  approximately  estimated  at  02H,HOO  /' 
and  after  discussing  various  geological  and  othor  evi- 
dences of  the  age  of  the  ensulated  hills  and  UM^ir  i^ifi- 
borate  earthworks^  he  concludes  by  expreHsinf(  h'm  i^Um 
ishment  ^  to  see  a  work,  simply  of  earth,  aft4;r  liraviiiff 
the  storms  of  thousands  of  years,  still  m  iiul'tn^  luid 
well-marked.''  The  walls,  however,  are  fomuui  of  rUiy 
neariy  impervious  to  water,  and  at  num^^rous  fi^iifiU  mt: 
strengthened  with  large  quantities  of  wat#;r  worn  nUfUi'^, 
seemingly  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  (l^punin.hUim 
on  the  same  stronghold,  Messrs.  H^julr^r  aii/1  hu,^$i^  $»• 
mark  :  "  A  review  of  this  magnifj/^^nt  u^pumwui  »MhhtA 
fEul  to  impress  us  with  eAmirHlU/ti  of  tim  Kkill  wt#i^li 
selected,  and  the  industry  wtii/'ii  w^ahuA  lU^.  i^Mth^f** 
Under  a  military  system,  ntuit  «  w*j  fc/J  i^>*-##*i^,«//;  .*» 
ascribing  to  the  people  \fy  wt^^fg*  fhu  w^/^V  h^  *'^*- 
structed,  it  must  hare  ^^'^fu  tm^/ftftrnf^       U>  '   '  ^  / 
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point  of  view  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity  which  the  continent  affords."* 

Subsequent  explorations  conducted  by  Mr.  Squier  in 
reference  to  the  "  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  State  of 
New  York/'  led  to  the  publication  of  the  report^  aheadj 
i*eferred  to,  on  the  numerous  earthworks  scattered 
through  that  and  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  States ; 
and  to  liis  narrowing  the  area  ascribed  to  the  works  of 
the  Moimd-Builders  by  assigning  the  origin  of  all  such 
more  northern  remains  surveyed  by  him,  to  the  Iroquois 
and  other  Indian  tribes  known  to  have  been  in  occupa- 
tion of  that  region  in  comparatively  recent  times.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at,  on  evidence  thus  cautiously  con- 
sidered, are  of  considerable  importance  in  their  indirect 
bearing  on  questions  suggested  by  the  characteristics  of 
the  more  ancient  works.  Among  the  Indian  tribes  who 
have  come  under  direct  observation  of  the  European 
colonists  of  their  ancient  possessions,  none  played  a 
more  prominent  part  than  the  united  nations  of  the 
Iroquois.  At  the  period  of  Dutch  discovery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  occupied  the 
territoiy  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Genesee  rivers, 
which  they  continued  to  maintain  possession  of  for 
nearly  two  centuries  thereafter,  in  defiance  of  warhke 
native  foes,  and  the  more  formidable  aggression  of 
French  invadei-s.  The  Iroquois  exhibited  a  capacity 
for  united  action,  and  a  consistent  hereditary  pohcy, 
without  a  parallel  in  Indian  history.  Their  famous 
League,  or  Confederation  of  the  Five  Nations,  was>  as 
we  have  already  seen,  organized  and  maintained  with 
an  undeviating  fidelity  to  their  federal  interests.  Their 
numl>ers,  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  have  been  vari- 
ously estimated  from  70,000,  which  La  Hontan  assigned 

*   Ancient  MonufmnU  of  the  Ali^niHinppi  VaUey^  p.  21. 
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to  them,  tf>  BrtHi-TOnr*  raieTiuitiiiiii&  ^^zjxti  -T#iiii—  -il^tox 
to  17,000.  ProbaiUT  iie  ^:={iiiixnr  i  -Qc  JiKi'irui  ii 
their  League — wha  «:imfiuiia&  Ji5r  amnn^cr  ix  z■^.  •«•«•  te^ 
lower  than  the  liata,  ie  ^taccnfi^  irim  Truud  iiisiir. — 
may  be  considereti  jg^^iir  hl  minnsniiaiiija  "ft  -nt:  si:niii 
nambeis  as  caa  a«:«w  be  mmf**  Vtr^  isa*i2»t2nui*i  lutnir?*' 
have  been  drawn  hr  34>!ne  3i*:«Uira  ^r:=i?ir^  it  "aib^  Irr?*- 
quois  confederacy.  !i&  tiicn^  ic  inr^.  i  viiL-.cruma;*! 
oligarchical  goTenun-am  oi  feiHral  ^zascttsw  3i:c  ririitoL'T 
inferior  to  the  civil  iHsmmaoBi*  it  M^iiiit:  lzi£  rVjra. 
Such  an  idea  is  wb>Ihr  Enji^:.nsssCQi::  -wnh  ifrris.  Tiw^ 
Iroquoisy  it  has  been  already  shfjvn.  wrr?  i  i:sm^-  s^iaou 
of  savage  hunters^  among  wh»3m  *3ciy  zhc  ctiurlie>r  s^^nn* 
of  incipient  civilisation  are  traceabSe.  Though  ^ill  in 
the  hunter  state,  they  had  nevertheless  acquirtxl  s^^iiKhI 
habits,  and  devoted  themselves  to  some  extent  to  agri- 
culture. Such  a  people  must  be  considennl  to  pn*!*t»nt 
the  highest  type  of  the  hunter  state.  But  with  all  tht» 
long-matured  arts  resulting  from  such  combiiUHl  actitui, 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  settled  territory  for  HiKM^Hrtivt' 
generations  against  fierce  hostile  trilx^s,  and  i\\r  di'lriirn 
of  an  extensive  frontier  constantly  cxjKmt'd  In  invimhui, 
the  traces  of  the  Iroquois  strongholds  un*.  of  iIh-  hh^dih«l 
and  most  ephemeral  description.  AfliT  i'.oiiipl<'lMipr  hi.t 
survey  of  them,  Mr.  Squier  reniarkH  :  **  Vvnin  Ui*  tn*  h' 
which  have  fallen  under  my  notir^i!,  I  f^r^l  wuimtih^i  ut 
estimating  the  numl>er  of  ancient  wnrU^,  wiiir\i  //n;/i/*/l|/ 
existed  in  the  State  at  from  two  hundred  >//  ^  //'/  K  #r,/.'r  ^l 
and  fifty.  Probably  one  half  of  tK/v/  L. /'  >^//.  /,  ,.. 
terated  by  the  ploujfh,  or  r^^  ni^yii*  *t,*  tf/.*  Kr/l  ty,t.  .-  *, 
be  no  longer  satiisfactoriJy  ♦r!f//A  V./f  <.v ./  /r//r>.  /• 
the  general  large  Aixiihi^-,' .',,*  'A  v./ a/  -,'  *  '  -v 
States,  their  numl^^r- 'AV-y:  -*■  <  ^.y-  y?^.^.'  /*  -/ 
ment.  TIj^^-v  an:,  ir,**-:  r  t ,f  ■/-  '  //•-  /'-^ 
tivfly  small  VdT}-.::^  :V^,.   ..^    .,  :/.    .,  , 
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not  exceeding  sixteen  acres  in  area.  The  embankments^ 
too,  are  slight,  and  the  ditches  shallow  ;  the  former 
seldom  more  than  four  feet  in  height,  and  the  latter  of 
corresponding  proportions  ;"  and  their  history  is  com- 
pleted by  the  fact  that  the  numerous  relics  found  within 
their  enclosures  entirely  correspond  with  the  arts  prac- 
tised by  the  Indians  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans, 

From  all  the  facts  thus  presented  to  our  consideration, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  highest  estimate  we  can  entertain 
of  the  remarkable  powers  of  combination  indicated  by 
the  famous  League  of  the  Iroquois,  or  all  the  singularly 
interesting  germs  of  an  incipient  civilisation  which  we 
detect  in  the  history  of  "  the  Five  Nations^'*  furnish  no 
evidence  of  a  capacity  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  works  akin  to  those  selected  as  illustrations 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  Mound-Builders  in  the  Ohio 
valley.  Striking  as  is  the  contrast  which  the  Iroquois 
present  to  more  ephemeral  savage  tribes,  the  remains  of 
their  earthworks  are  not  less  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Mound-Builders  than  the  latter  are  to  the  elaborate  and 
ornate  architecture  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan.  There  are 
indeed  points  of  resemblance  between  the  strongholds 
of  the  two,  as  there  are  between  them  and  the  British 
hill  forts,  or  any  other  earthworks  erected  on  similar 
sites  ;  but  beyond  such  general  elements  of  comparison, 
— equally  interesting,  but  as  little  indicative  of  any 
conununity  of  origin  as  the  correspondence  traceable 
between  the  flint  and  stone  weapons  in  use  by  the 
builders  of  both, — there  is  nothing  in  such  resemblances 
calculated  to  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  those 
remarkable  monuments  of  the  New  World  It  is  rather 
from  the  striking  contrast  between  the  two  that  we  may 
turn  the  remains  of  Iroquois  military  engineering  to 
account,  as  suggestive  of  the  greatly  more  advanced 
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condition  of  social  life  and  the  arts  of  a  settled  popula- 
tion among  the  ancient  Mound-Builders  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributariea 

Further  proofs  of  the  settled  character  of  this 
ancient  population  are  furnished  by  another  class  of 
defensive  works  which  are  assumed,  with  much  pro- 
bability, to  mark  the  sites  of  fortified  towns.  One 
of  these,  called  "  Clark's  Work,"'  on  the  north  fork 
of  Point  Creek,  in  the  Scioto  valley,  embraces  in  its 
main  defences  and  a  uniform  rectangular  outwork, 
an  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres,  and 
encloses  within  its  circumvallations  sacrificial  mounds 
and  symmetrical  earthworks,  assumed  with  every  pro- 
bability to  have  been  designed  for  religious  or  civic 
purposes.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  examples,  a  stream 
has  been  turned  from  its  original  course  into  an  entirely 
new  channel,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  completed  circuit 
of  the  walls.  Considerable  traces  of  the  action  of  fire 
are  apparent  on  some  portions  of  the  work  ;  and  within 
its  enclosures  many  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of 
ancient  art  have  been  dug  up,  including  seveml  coiled 
serpents  carved  in  stone,  and  carefully  enveloped  in  slieet 
mica  and  copper ;  pottery,  carved  fragments  of  ivory, 
discoidal  stones,  and  numerous  fine  sculptures  in  the 
same  material  "The  amount  of  labour,^'  Mr.  Squicr 
remarks,  "  expended  in  the  construction  of  this  work,  in 
view  of  the  imperfect  means  at  the  command  of  the 
builders,  is  immense.  The  embankments  measure  to- 
gether nearly  three  miles  in  length  ;  and  a  careful 
computation  shows  that,  including  mounds,  not  less  than 
three  million  cubic  feet  of  earth  were  used  in  their 
composition."^ 

It  is  ob\dous  that  the  population  capable  of  furnishing 
the  requisite  labour  for  works  of  so  extensive  a  nature 

^  Andent  MonumenU  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  pp.  26-29,  plate  z. 
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must  have  l>een  great,  and  its  resources  for  the  main- 
tenauee  of  such  a  phalanx  of  workers  proportionally 
abundant.  The  gaiTisons  of  the  great  strongholds,  and 
the  population  that  found  shelter  within  such  extensive 
mural  defences  as  "  Clark's  Work,"  must  also  have  been 
very  large,  and  requiring  for  their  subsistence  the  con- 
tril)utions  of  an  extensive  district.  Such  conclusions 
are  the  manifest  and  inevitable  deductions  fix)m  the 
evidence  which  the  two  classes  of  defensive  works  afford; 
and  they  derive  abundant  confirmation  from  those  of 
diverse  character.  "  By  a  minute  attention  to  the 
various  details  of  their  defensive  works,''  the  authors  of 
the  elaborate  Report  on  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  tlie 
Mississippi  Valley  remark,  "  we  are  prepared  to  estimate 
the  judgment,  skill,  and  industry  of  their  builders.  No 
one  can  rise  from  such  an  examination  except  with  the 
conviction  that  the  race  by  whom  these  works  were 
erected,  possessed  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  defence,  a  degree  of  knowledge  much  superior 
to  that  known  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  hunter 
tribes  of  North  America  previous  to  the  discovery  by 
Columbus,  or  indeed  subsequent  to  that  event  Their 
number  and  magnitude  must  also  impress  the  inquirer 
with  enlarged  notions  of  the  power  of  the  people  com- 
manding the  means  for  their  construction,  and  whose 
numbers  required  such  extensive  works  for  their  pro- 
tection." The  evidence  of  many  sections  of  the  coimtiy 
having  once  been  filled  by  a  dense  population  is  no 
less  conclusive,  when  we  turn  from  the  consideration 
of  single  large  works  of  the  class  already  referred  to ; 
and  estimate  the  number  and  extent  of  the  mounds, 
symmetrical  enclosures,  and  earthworks  of  various  kinds 
connected  with  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  rites  of  re- 
ligious worship,  which  give  so  striking  a  character  to 
the  same  river  valleys  and  terraces  where  such  extensive 
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fortifications  crown  the  insulated  heights  best  adapted 
by  nature  for  defence. 

The  class  of  earthworks  designated  as  Sacred  En- 
cloBures  has  been  separated  from  the  military  works  of 
the  Mound-Builders  on  very  olmous  grounds.  Instead 
of  the  elaborate  fortifications,  adapted  in  each  case 
to  all  the  natural  features  of  the  well-chosen  site,  and 
strengthened  by  external  ditch,  mound,  and  complicated 
approaches :  the  broad  levels  on  the  river  terraces  have 
been  selected  for  their  religious  works.  There,  on  the 
great  unbroken  level,  have  been  constructed  groups  of 
symmetrical  enclosures,  square,  circular,  elliptical,  and 
octagonal ;  and  with  long  connecting  avenues,  suggesting 
comparisons  with  the  British  Avebur}^,  or  the  Hel)ridean 
CuUcmish ;  with  the  Breton  Camac ;  or  even  with  the 
temples  and  Sphinx-avenues  of  the  Egyptian  Kamak  and 
Luxor.  The  embankments  or  earthwalls  are  generally 
slight,  vajying,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  three  to 
seven  feet  in  height ;  and  where  a  ditch  occurs  it  is  in 
the  interior.  Exceptiomd  cases,  however,  exhibit  the 
walls  on  an  imposing  scale,  as  in  the  great  circle  at 
Newark,  Ohio,  which  forms  part  of  an  extensive  and 
complicated  series  of  square,  circular,  and  polygonal 
enclosures,  with  mounds  and  connecting  avenues,  ex- 
tending over  nearly  four  square  miles.  This  singular 
group,  designated  "  The  Newark  Works,''  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  engmvod 
plan,  taken  from  surveys  executed  since  those  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wliittlesey,  whioli  are  engi'aved  in  the  work  of 
Messi*s.  Squior  and  Uavis.^  They  differ  in  one  or  two 
minor  details  ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  plans  will  be  found 
cliiefly  interesting  from  showing  the  changes  effected  by 
modern  civiUsation  in  a  very  few  years,  on  a  region 
which,  to  all  appearance,  had  previously  remained  un 

*   Anc'*'iif  Moniim^ntM  of  the  Miwi^ippi  Vnll*>tfy  plate  xxv. 
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altered  through  many  centuries.  From  the  plate  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  group  consists  of  a  complicated  series  of 
works,  symmetrical  in  their  principal  features^  but  con- 
structed apparently  with  reference  to  a  uniform  plan,  and 
connected  by  long  avenues  and  other  subordinate  woiks^ 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  subsequent  additions  to  the 
original  design.  The  engraving,  however,  conveys  a  veiy 
imperfect  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the  whole  is  con- 
structed. An  elliptical  enclosure,  measuring  respectively 
twelve  himdred  and  fifty,  and  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  its  diameters,  is  formed  by  embankments  about 
twelve  feet  in  perpendicular  height^  by  fifty  feet  of  base, 
and  with  an  interior  ditch  seven  feet  deep  by  thirty-five 
feet  wide.  At  the  entrance,  which,  as  a  nearly  invariable 
rule,  is  placed  towards  the  east,  the  ends  of  the  enclosing 
widls  curve  outwards  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet 
with  the  ditch  continued  along  the  inner  side  of  each, 
leaving  a  level  way  between  the  edges  of  the  ditch  on 
either  side,  like  a  terraced  viaduct,  measuring  eighty 
feet  wide.  Overhung  as  it  is  with  the  gigantic  trees  of 
a  primitive  forest,  the  surveyors  describe  their  sensations 
on  first  entering  the  ancient  avenue  as  akin  to  the  awe 
with  which  the  thoughtful  traveller  is  impressed  when 
entering  the  poi-tal  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  or  gazing 
upon  the  silent  ruins  of  Petra.  In  the  centre  of  this 
enclosure  is  a  remarkable  structure,  apparently  designed 
to  represent  a  gigantic  bird  wdth  expanded  wings ;  but 
on  opening  it,  an  "  iiltar"  was  found  under  the  centre  of 
the  long  mound  constituting  the  body  ;  in  which  respect 
it  differs  from  an}i:hing  hitherto  noted  in  exploring  the 
emblematic  mounds  of  Wisconsin.  The  fact,  however, 
is  an  important  one,  tending  as  it  does  to  confirm  the 
idea  that  the  great  circle  and  its  group  of  earthworks  all 
bore  some  relation  to  the  strange  rites  of  religion  once 
practised  within  those  singular  circumvallations  under  the 
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broad  canopy  of  heaveit  From  the  great  elliptical  en- 
doBUie  a  wide  ayenne  of  two  iliawiTniUr  parta^  seemingly 
conHtmcted  without  relation  to  each  other,  leads  to  a 
square  enclosing  an  area  of  twenty  acres,  with  seven 
mounds  disposed  symmetrically  within  the  enclocdng  wall& 
Beyond,  this  avenue  is  continued  in  the  same  direction 
till  it  joins  another  group  of  works,  including  embank- 
ments, avenues^  moimds,  and  a  graded  way  between 
elevated  parallel  walls,  leading  down  to  the  lower  level 
where  the  South  Fork  joins  the  Sacoon  Creek,  as  it  flows 
eastward  to  the  Licking  river.  In  the  opposite  direction 
two  long  avenues  lead  westward,  one  of  them  ascending 
by  a  graded  way  from  the  same  lower  level,  and  the  other 
joining  the  enclosed  square,  and  leading  from  a  portal  in 
the  centre  of  its  western  enclosure.  The  parallel  walls  of 
these  avenues  are  upwards  of  a  nule  long;  and  two  hun- 
dred feet  apart,  and  both  terminate  at  an  octagonal  earth- 
work, enclosing  upwards  of  fifty  acres,  beautifully  level, 
except  where  a  truncated  pyramidal  elevation  stands  in 
front  of  the  gateway  opened  at  each  of  its  anglea  From 
the  widest  of  these,  on  its  south-western  side,  parallel 
walls,  enclosing  an  avenue  sixty  feet  wide,  extend  a  dis- 
tance of  three  himdred  feet,  connecting  the  octagon  with 
a  circular  work  2880  feet^  or  upwards  of  half  a  mile,  in 
circumference ;  and  notwithstanding  its  great  scale,  the 
surveyors  speciaDy  note  that  they  ascertained  this  work 
to  be  a  true  circle.  Opposite  to  the  junction  of  the 
avenue-parallels  with  the  wall  of  the  circle,  corresponding 
parallels  are  continued  a  distance  of  one  hundred,  feet, 
and  then  midway  across  this  an  inmiense  oblong  mound 
intersects  and  rises  above  the  parallels.  It  measures  170 
feet  long,  and  rises  eight  feet  above  the  walls  of  the  circle, 
so  as  to  present  a  point  from  whence  the  whole  works 
can  be  overlooked.  It  has  been  called  the  "  Observatory" 
on  this  account ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  and  unique 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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feature,  the  original  purpose  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
sunnise.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Smithsonian 
Report,  a  trench  has  been  cut  through  it,  fix>m  which  it 
is  proved  to  be  entirely  constructed  of  clay ;  and  the  con- 
clusion suggested  to  careful  observers  appears  to  be  that 
this,  as  well  as  others  of  the  more  important  earthworks^ 
were  regularly  built  of  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  the 
external  and  exposed  surfaces  of  which  have  gradually 
crumbled  away,  and  been  clothed  with  the  vegetation  of 
many  centuries.  From  the  octagonal  enclosure  a  third 
avenue  extending  towards  the  south  has  been  traced  for 
nearly  two  mUes,  where  its  walls  gradually  lose  them- 
selves in  the  plain.  They  are  placed  about  two  hundred 
feet  apart,  and  have  been  ascertained  to  be  parallel 
throughout.  Numerous  minor  works,  mounds,  p3n:aniids, 
and  circles  of  smaller  dimensions  are  included  within  the 
same  group  of  earthworks ;  and  a  number  of  small  circles^ 
about  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  have  been  supposed,  wiA 
much  probability,  to  mark  the  sites  of  ancient  circular 
dwellings.  In  one  of  these  a  relic,  called  "  the  Ohio  Holy 
Stone,"  is  affirmed  to  have  been  discovered,  bearing  a 
Hebrew  inscription,  which  has  recently  attracted  an 
amount  of  attention  amusingly  characteristic  of  the 
credulous  wonder  vnth  which  the  ancient  earthworks  are 
regarded.  Without  the  accompanying  plan,  the  above 
description  would  convey  a  very  vague  idea  of  the 
remarkable  works  of  which  the  Newark  group  is  selected 
as  a  type.  WhUe  presenting  certain  analogies  to  the 
mound-groups  and  enclosures  both  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
in  many  other  respects  they  are  totally  dissimilar,  and 
illustrate  rites  and  customs  of  an  ancient  American 
people  unparalleled  in  the  monumental  memorials  of 
the  Old  World. 

Several  striking  coincidences  between  the  details  of 
these  works  and  others  of  the  same  class  are  worthy  of 
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notice.  The  diameter  of  the  circle,  the  perfect  form  of 
which  has  been  noted,  is  nearly  identical  with  two  others 
forming  parts  of  remarkable  groups  in  the  Scioto  valley, 
one  of  them  seventy  miles  distant.  The  square  has  also 
the  same  area  as  a  rectangular  enclosure  belonging  to  the 
"Hopeton  Works,"  where  it  is  attached  to  a  circle  1050 
feet  in  diameter,  and  to  an  avenue  constructed  between 
two  parallel  embankments  2400  feet  long,  leading  to  the 
edge  of  a  bank  immediately  over  the  river-flat  of  the 
Scioto.  A  like  coincidence  in  the  precise  extent  of  the 
area  enclosed,  is  noticed  in  the  octagon  of  another  re- 
markable group,  called  the  High  Bank  Works,  on  the 
same  river-terrace ;  and  in  another,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  rivers.  A  similar  agreement 
is  also  observable  in  the  smaller  features  of  the  groups ; 
and  such  coincidences  acquire  additional  importance 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  another  fact  bearing 
directly  upon  the  degree  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
Mound-Builders.  The  authors  of  the  elaborate  and  care- 
ful survey  of  their  works  remark  : — *'  Many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  circular  works  are  perfect  circles,  and  many  of  the 
rectangular  works  are  accurate  squares.  This  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  in  numerous  instances  by  careful 
admeasm'ements,  and  has  been  remarked  in  cases  where 
the  works  embrace  an  area  of  many  acres,  and  where  the 
embankments  or  circumvallations  are  a  mile  and  upwards 
in  extent."^ 

Again,  the  same  minute  observers  remark  : — "  The 
square  or  rectangular  works  attending  these  large  cii'cles 
— some  of  them  embracing  fifty  or  more  acres, — are  of 
various  dimensions.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that 
certain  groups  are  mai'ked  by  a  great  uniformity  of  size. 
Five  or  six  of  these  are  edcact  squares,  each  measuring 
1080  feet  a  side,— a  coincidence  which  could  not  })os- 

*  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Afiasitsippi  Valley ^  p.  8. 
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sibly  be  accideutal,  and  which  must  possess  some  signi- 
ficance. It  certainly  establishes  the  existence  of  some 
standard  of  measurement  among  the  ancient  people,  if 
not  the  possession  of  some  means  of  determining  angles.*** 
It  is  no  less  important  to  note  that  it  establishes  with 
equal  certainty  the  use  of  instruments.  A  standard  of 
measurement  could  not  exist,  still  less  be  applied,  on  so 
large  a  scale  in  geometrical  construction,  without  some 
instruments ;  and  the  very  simplest  of  these  that  we 
can  conceive  of,  constitute  a  no  less  certain  evidence 
of  the  very  different  condition  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment attained  by  this  ancient  people  from  anything 
achieved  by  the  most  advanced  Indian  tribes.  Varied, 
moreover,  as  the  combinations  of  their  singular  groups 
of  earthworks  are,  traces  are  clearly  discernible  that 
certain  well-defined  plans  of  construction,  and  a  pro- 
portionate scale  of  parts,  guided  their  builders.  In 
Liberty  township,  Ross  county,  Ohio,  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated group  occurs,  occupying  a  level  terrace  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Scioto  river.  Of  this  the  surveyors 
remark  : — "  This  work  is  a  very  fair  type  of  a  singular 
series,  occurring  in  the  Scioto  valley,  all  of  which  have 
the  same  figures  in  combination,  although  occupying  dif- 
ferent positions  with  respect  to  each  other,  viz.,  a  square 
and  two  circles.  These  figures  are  not  only  accurate 
squares  and  perfect  circles,  but  are  in  most  cases  of  cor- 
responding dimensions  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sides  of  each 
square  are  1080  feet  in  length,  and  the  diameter  of  each 
of  the  large  and  small  circles  is  a  fraction  over  1700  and 
800  feet.  Such  were  the  results  of  surveys  made  at 
difierent  times,  the  measurements  of  which  correspond 
within  a  few  feet  Although  in  the  progress  of  investi- 
gation singular  coincidences  were  observed  between  these 
works,  yet  there  was  at  the  time  no  suspicion  of  the 

^  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  VaReff,  p.  48. 
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identity  which  subeetjuent  comparison   had  ah^jwn  to 
exist."    Justly  estimating  dbe  importan«!e  of  such  «*oin- 
cidences,  and  the  still  greater  valne  of  the  evidence  t^f 
the  perfect  construction  of  geii'metric  figures  on  so  large 
a  scale,  the  authors  of  the  surveys  have  detailed  their 
method  of  procedure,  in  onier  •*  to  put  at  once  aQ  scepti- 
cism at  rest,  which  might  otherwise  arise  as  to  the  recu- 
larity  of  these   works."      This   important   p«)int   reata 
accordingly  on  the  m«Det  satisfactory  evidence  ;^  nor  are 
even  the  imperfections  obeerveil  in  the  construction  of 
some  of  the  rectangular  figures  without  their  significance, 
as  a  test  of  the  extent  to  which  geometry  had  been 
mastered  by  the  ancient  builders.      About  five  miles 
below  the  town  of  Chillicothe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scioto  river,  the  terrace  spreads  out  into  a  beautiful  level 
plain  of  great  extent,  terminating  abruptly  in  a  bold 
bank  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  high,  and  washed 
at  its  base  by  the  river.   On  the  edge  of  t-hi.^  river-terrace 
a  group  of  enclosures  exist,  including  mounds,  avenues, 
circles,  and  other  figures  in  combination  :  but  the  prin- 
cipal work  consists  of  an  octagon  and  a  circle,  the  form»t:r 
measuring  950  feet,  and  the  latter  1050  feet  in  diameter. 
The  circle  is  a  perfect  one,  but  the  octagon  Is  not  .strictly 
regular,  although  its  alternate  angles  are  coincident  and 
its  sides  equal     It  is  joined  to  the  circle  by  a  .short 
avenue  formed  by  the  continuation  of  the  embankments^ 
at  one  of  its  angles,  and  eight  mounds  are  regularly  dli- 
posed  within  the  anglers,  so  that  there  can  Ixi  no  doubt 
it  was  designed  to  be  a  regular  octagon ;  and  indeed  it 
is  sufficiently  accurate  to  satisfy  the  eye,  though    it.s 
imperfection  thus  serves  as  a  gauge  of  the  gf^>metrir: 
accuracy  of  its  constructors.     Most  probably  it  was  cori- 
structed  on  a  circle. 

Such  may  suffice  to  illustrate  some  of  tlif-  most  ntrik 

^  Ancitnt  Monumentii  of  the  Misaissippi  VnlUy,  p.  57- 
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ing  and  significant  features  of  this  remarkable  dasB  d 
ancient  earthworks.  That  they  were  executed  for  some 
totally  different  purpose  from  the  strongholds  already 
described,  is  obvious :  for  their  site  is  invariably  on  a 
level  terrace ;  the  embankments  are  frequently  slight ; 
where  a  ditch  occurs  it  is  generally  in  the  interior ;  and 
the  w^hole  nature  of  the  works  is  inconsist<?nt  with  the 
supposition  of  their  being  designed  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence. They  occur,  moreover,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
defensive  enclosures,  showing  that  they  are  the  work  of 
the  same  builders ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Newaik 
Works,"  Ohio,  selected  as  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
characteristic  groups.  The  enclosures  extend  over  the 
level  terrace,  and  with  outljdng  structures  embrace  an 
area  of  several  miles  in  extent ;  and  on  each  side  of  the 
Newark  Valley,  formed  by  the  Racoon  Creek,  defensive 
works  occupy  two  prominent  elevations  presenting  spe- 
cial natural  advantages  for  such  strongholds.  One  of 
these  encloses  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  and  its  details 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  defensive  character  ;  yet  it  contains 
a  small  circle  with  enclosed  mounds,  covering  "altars" 
corresponding  to  those  hereafter  described,  which  give 
their  peculiar  character  to  the  sacred  mounds  of  the  great 
earthworks  abounding  on  the  river  terraces.  There  is  no 
room,  therefore,  for  doubt  that  the  various  works  referred 
to  illustrate  what  may  be  styled  the  civil,  militaiy,  and 
ecclesiastical  stnictures  of  the  same  ancient  people  ;  and 
to  the  last  of  these  cliisses  must  also  be  assigned  another 
i*emarkable  work  in  the  same  Newark  Valley,  called 
"  The  Alligator."  It  l)elongs  to  the  class  of  animal 
mounds,  and  its  description  will,  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
serve  to  illustrate  other  characteristics  of  these  singular 
memorials  of  an  extinct  people. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  most  important  inferences  de- 
ducible  from  the  peculiar  features  of  the  class  of  works 
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already  referred  to,  is  the  state  of  knowleilg\»  of  ihoir 
constnietors,  as  shown  bv  the  unifonu  dimonsions  and 
regularity  of  the  figures  adopted  by  tliom,  in  wliat  are 
here  designated  their  sacred  enclosures.  Tlie  nu>st  skilful 
engineer  of  our  own  day  would  find  it  difKcult,  without 
the  aid  of  instruments,  to  lay  down  an  accurate  Wjuare 
on  the  scale  of  some  of  those  described,  entrlosing  an  area 
four-fifths  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  Circles  of  nimlcr- 
ate  dimensions  might  indeed  be  constructed  without  the 
aid  of  instruments,  so  long  as  it  was  posnible  to  dew:ril>e 
them  by  a  radius  ;  but  ^vith  such  works  measuring  five 
thousand  four  hundred  feet,  or  upwards  of  a  mil**  in  <rjr- 
cumference,  the  ancient  geometrician  mu^t  liave  Ita/i  in- 
struments, and  minute  means  of  measuring  awji ;  for  it 
seems  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  a/y;urat^?  <'jjni'.Xru<:Xi*jn 
of  fiooires  on  such  a  s^.ale  otherwis^r  tJxan  bv  ihyihyj  *'.»e 
angle  by  its  arc,  fix^m  .station  to  rtatiojx.  xhj'jw/h  xhti 
whole  course  of  their  delineation-  It  i*?  juo  le*^  v?.»\'jiOUr 
firom  the  correspondence  in  are^  and  j-'rliiii \ >  j.»,»  ojA'J'iivJjt 
of  so  manv  of  the  reo^ar  encloJ^UJ*i»^.  liii.!  \*.ik  M-.^v.*^'.. 
Builders  possessed  a  rrr-^»^ivr:l  'T^c.^y. .'..'-.  "^  ••.ii:iv.'.M 
ment,  and  that  B<:»me  ]Kr';jli-.j  *r\;;:i':r;i;:a^'  ^o^y, -.x  */  <■• 
astrc»nomical  origin,  wt;i?  a^ib-iit-.  v.  •.;•;.•  ir^  ^y  k^'*"a-\. 
forms  and  dimfnsic»n-t. 

^Vn  int^r♦:^i^ting  'iiy.-ov^rv  r^uuK   ii  :  ih      m.   i/.^,  . ,-.  ,,,;-' 
an  ancient  sepulcin-ii]  lu-'V.:!;    v::.iv\    :.ii«    :.if'..   -r    •:„. 

citV  of  Cini/ilUiaTL   wili'.U.    liit^    •»*;*•;     Mj*     .>i    *r."      »'    ..  m^i 

incr«-ni«ju- siKrOalari.Hi'  ''v  '.'.lR*;'v!'  v-i;..-,    u:.  ■    ,,..,.,  ,.. 
pruve  t-*'.' h:ivr  a  «]M-'jii^   »':■.';:: '.ir.'r-.ij-*    ji     ■.■;.■■•;,;,; 
pre-ent  iiiVe-sti^TiiTjui^.     ii   mj*  -.'.rir.  .   ■►'    jj.   ji, ,..,,'    ,..,■ 
rather  bJ'.*w  in*-   i»'\»-.    •»■    -.li.     -tr-  ,i,,j'.,.,j      m"'.....     , 

lay  tw-..  ]i-.iiiite-..  •»  »u-r..  ii-«  n;     -- 
irfjm  the  tiiiib  of  :ij»  *.'1j.  iUj'   .u 
graiD'/d  sanasinu* .  nj»-ti-ir'iji;    it 
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two  and  aix-tcuths  across  the  middle,  and  three  inchesl 
in  its  greatest  In-eadth  at  the  ends.  Upon  its  smootlll 
surface  an  elaborate  figure  is  represented,  as  shown  in  I 
the  accompnnj-ing  ilhistration,  hy  sinking;  the  interepi 


within  an  enclosing  square,  so  as  to  prwluct:  what  Iws 
Ijeeu  regarded  as  a  hieroglyphic  inscription.  But  the- 
most  remarkable  features  of  its  graven  device  are  the 
series  of  Unes  by  which  the  plain  surface  at  each  end  b 
divided.  The  ends  of  the  stone,  it  wUl  be  obsen'cd,  ara 
curved,  and  form  arcs  of  circles  of  dJffei-ent  dimensions. 
The  greater  arc  is  divided  by  a  scries  of  Unea,  twenty- 
seven  in  numl»er,  into  equal  spaces,  and  within  this  is 
another  series  of  seven  oblique  lines.  The  lesser  arc  at 
the  oppo.site  end  is  divided  in  like  manner  by  two  serie* 
of  twenty-five  and  eight  lines,  similarly  arranged.  TiJa- 
interesting  discovery  has  not  failed  to  receive  due  att«a- 
tion.  It  has  lieen  noted  that  it  bears  a  "  singular  res 
blance  to  the  Egyptian  cjirtouche."  Its  series  of  liiiee^l 
after  being  duly  counted  and  pondered  over,  were  dis- 
covered to  yieit^  in  the  simi  of  the  products  of  the  loi^|er: 
and  shorter  lines,  a  near  approximation  to  the  ntunher' 
of  days  of  the  year.     This  ingenious  result  fumiBbed 
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grounds  for  ascribing  to  the   tablet   an   astronomical 
origin,  and  so  eonsrituting  it  an  ancient   calendar,  on 
which  is  recorded  the  primitive  approximation  of  the 
Moimd-Builders  to  the  true  length  of  the  solai*  year. 
Mr.   Squier  perhaps  runs  to   au   opposite   extreme   in 
suggesting   that   it   is  prolwiblY  nothing  more  than   a 
stamp,  such  as  have  been  found  made   of  day,  both 
in   Mexico  and  the    Mississippi    mounds,   and   appear 
to    have   been    used    in    impressing   ornamental    pat- 
terns on  cloth  or  prepared  skins.      Such  clay  stamps 
always  betray  their  purpose  by  the  handle  attached  to 
them,  as  in  the  corresponding  bronze  stamps  of  common 
occurrence  on  Roman  sites ;    whereas   the   Cincinnati 
tablet  is  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  no  means 
of  holding  or  using  it  as  a  stamp,  and  bears  on   its 
unfinished   reverse    the   grooves   apparently   made    in 
sharpening  the  tools  by  which  it  was  engraved.     But 
whatever  theory  be  adopted  as  to  its  original  object  or 
destination,  the  series  of  lines  on   its  two   ends  have 
justly  attracted  attention ;  for  they  constitute  no  part 
of  the  device,  and  if  intended  as  an  ornamental  border 
would,  it  may  be  presumed,  have  been  carried  round  the 
entire  tablet.     Another  h}'pothcsLs  may  therefore  be  ad- 
missible, that  here,  possibly,  is  a  record  of  certain  scales 
of  measurement.    Only  for  the  construction  of  regular 
cur\'es  could  it   be  supposed   that  such  minute   sub- 
divLsions  were  required  in  the  scale  of  a  rude  people. 
It  has  lx?en  noted  that  no  two  of  its  curv'es  or  lines  are 
precisely  alike.     But  this  has  been  assumed  as  evidence 
alike  of  its  imperfection  and  genuineness :  Mr.  Guest 
its  possessor,  shrewdly  remarking,  that  "  a  person  in  our 
times  could  scarcely  make  so  perfect  an  engraving  as 
this  stone,  and  not  make  it  more  perfect."    Yot  the 
seemingly  systematic  vixriation  of  curve  and  scale  in  the 
two  ends  is  suggestive  of  the  idea  tliat  the  variation  in 
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the  external  curves  is  purposely  designed.  K  this  idea 
be  accepted  as  probable,  the  discovery  of  a  record  per- 
taining to  the  instruments  and  standards  of  measurement 
of  the  Mound-Builders  is  calculated  to  add  a  new  and 
more  definite  interest  to  our  study  of  their  geometrical 
constructions.^ 

Such  may  sufiice  to  illustrate  the  predominant  char- 
acteristics of  one  remarkable  series  of  the  ancient 
American  earthworks :  the  precise  objects  aimed  at  in 
their  construction  it  must  obviously  be  difficult,  if 
not,  indeed,  altogether  impossible,  to  determine  with 
any  certainty.  To  these  structures  analogies  have  been 
supposed  to  be  traced  in  the  practice  of  the  Indian 
tribes  formerly  in  occupation  of  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
of  erecting  a  circular  terrace  or  platform  on  which  their 
council-house  stood.  In  front  of  this,  a  quadrangular 
area  was  enclosed  with  earthen  embankments,  within 
which  public  games  were  played  and  captives  tortured. 
To  tliis  was  sometimes  added  a  square  or  quadrangular 
terrace  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  enclosure.  Upon  the 
circular  platform  it  is  also  affirmed  that  the  sacred  fire 
was  maintained  by  the  Creek  Indians,  as  part  of  their 
most  cheiished  rites  as  worshippers  of  the  sim.  But 
even  the  evidence,  thus  far,  is  vague  and  xmsatisfactory. 
The  scale  upon  which  such  southern  Indian  earthworks 
were  constiiicted  may  compare  with  those  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  in  no  degree  approxi- 
mates to  the  true  works  of  the  Mound-Builders.  They 
lack,  moreover,  the  avenues  and  other  remarkable  ap- 
pendages, which  constitute  in  reality  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  great  enclosures  of  the  Ohio  and  Scioto 
valleys  ;    while  the  evidences  which  these  disclose  of 

^  The  womlcut  is  engraved  from  a  rubbing  taken  from  the  original 
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remarkable  geometrical  skill,  the  possession  of  a  recog- 
nised staudaid  of  measurement,  and  a  definite  means 
of  determining  angles,  with  the  repetition  of  earth- 
works of  great  and  uniform  dimensions  on  widely 
separated  sites,  all  combine  to  illustrate  a  condition 
of  society  utterly  incompatible  with  any  character- 
istics of  the  most  civilized  Indian  tribes  known  to 
Europeans.^ 

Much  greater  resemblances  might  be  traced,  without 
any  great  play  of  fancy,  to  the  classic  stadium  or  circus, 
and  to  the  stone  avenues  of  Camac,  Avebury,  and  Cul- 
lemish ;  but  in  any  such  comparisons  we  can  go  but  a 
little  way,  without  being  compelled  to  make  as  large 
demands  on  the  imagination  as  have  already  served  to 
swell  out  bulky  quartos  of  Druidical  antiquarianism  to 
so  little  purpose.  What,  for  example,  shall  we  make  of 
the  graded  ways,  such  as  that  of  Piketon,  Ohio,  where 
a  graduated  approach  has  been  laboriously  excavated 

^  It  ia  important  to  bear  in  remembrance  the  nature  of  the  evidence  and 
anthority  for  this.  The  remarkable  group  of  geometrical  earthworks  in 
Liberty  township,  Ohio,  includes  a  perfect  circle,  seventeen  hundrc<l  feet  in 
diameter ;  a  smaller  one,  eight  hundred  feet  in  diameter ;  an  accurate 
square,  ten  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  on  each  side ;  and  the  same 
figures,  with  precisely  the  same  dimensions,  were  quite  unexi>ectedly  found 
to  occur  repeatedly  throughout  the  Scioto  Valley.  On  this  subject  the 
surveyors  remark  : — "  To  put  at  once  all  scepticism  at  rest,  which  might 
otherwise  arise  as  to  the  regularity  of  these  works,  it  should  be  stated  that 
they  were  all  carefully  surveyed  by  the  authors  in  person.  Of  course,  no 
difficulty  existeil  in  determining  the  i)erfect  regularity  of  the  squares.  Tlie 
method  of  procedure,  in  respect  to  the  circles,  was  as  follows  : — Flags  were 
raised,  at  regular  and  convenient  intervals,  upon  the  embankments,  re])rc- 
fu?nting  stations.  The  comi)as8  was  then  placed  alternately  at  these  sta- 
tions, and  the  l>earing  of  the  flag  next  beyond  ascertaine<l.  If  the  angles 
thus  <letermined  prove<l  to  be  coincident,  the  regularity  of  the  work  was 
placed  iKjyond  doubt.  The  supplementary  plan  A  indicates  the  manner  of 
survey,"  etc. —  VUle  Anc.  Mon.  Miss.  Valhy,  p.  57,  pi.  xx.  Added  to  this, 
we  have  the  independent  surveys  of  some  of  these  works  by  Mr.  Charles 
^\'^little8ey,  topographical  engineer  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Mr.  D.  Morton, 
Mr.   James  M*Bride,   and  other  profession.il  surveyors.      The   later    8n|>or- 
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and  embanked,  from  one  terrace  to  another,  one  thoa- 
sand  and  eighty  feet  long  by  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  in  greatest  width?  The  excavated  earth  has 
been  employed,  in  part,  to  construct  lofty  embank- 
ments on  each  side  of  the  ascent,  which  are  now 
covered  with  trees  of  large  size.  Beyond  this  ap- 
proach, mounds  and  half-obhterated  earthworks  indi- 
cate that  it  was  originally  only  one  part  of  an  exten- 
sive series  of  structures.  But,  viewed  alone,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  prehistoric 
times  to  be  found  on  the  whole  continent,  and  cer- 
tainly bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance,  either  in 
its  character  or  the  great  scale  on  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted, to  any  work  of  the  Red  Indians.  But  thus 
much  these,  and  other  works  hereafter  described,  all 
combine  to  tell  us :  that,  where  the  western  settlers  of 
the  United  States  are  now  obhterating  the  ancient 
forests,  from  whence  they  have  driven  out  their  old 

ficial  intermenta  of  tho  Indian  tribes  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
mounds,  and  easily  distinguishable  from  their  original  contents,  lying  at  a 
greater  <lopth.  Yet,  ignoring  all  this,  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  speaking  of  the 
tribe  of  the  AUeghans,  says  : — "  A  tumulus  raised  over  the  dead,  a  mooiid 
of  sacriHee  to  the  sun,  a  simple  circumvallation,  or  a  confused  assemblage 
of  ditches,  mounds,  ami  lines  around  a  village,  a  ring-fort  on  a  hill,  oi^ 
in  fine,  a  terraced  platform  of  earth  to  sustain  the  sacred  residence  of  the 
priest  and  ogema, — these  mtist  be  deemed  evidences  which  accarately 
restore,  to  the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  the  arts  of  their  authors.  They 
answer,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  oft-made  inquiry.  Who  erected  these 
earthworks  ?  .  .  .  .  They  (the  AUeghans)  were,  in  truth,  the  Moond- 
Buildere." — Ili^t.  of  Ind.  Tribes^  voL  v.  p.  136.  Yet  it  is  in  the  very 
same  volume  that  the  author  revives  and  accredits  the  apochryphal  **  Gwn 
Creek  Mound  inscriittion,"  and  states,  '*  That  the  ancient  Celtic  chancfeor 
has  l>oen  found  in  Western  Virginia  appears  incontestable."  He  acccnd- 
ingly  hints  at  its  association  with  the  Welsh  Madoc, — a  very  snitaUs 
I»arentagc  for  Celtic  characters  never  heard  of  before  by  any  Celtic  scholar. 
The  era  of  the  mythic  Madoc,  son  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  king  of  North  Walsi» 
is  11 09,  about  which  date,  therefore,  the  AUeghans  must  have  deposited  hit 
incomprehensible  Celtic  in  tho  Viiginia  mound. —  Vide  HisL  qf  Ind,  Tribm, 
vol.  v.  p.  34. 
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Indian  inheritors^  there  exist-ed,  before  these  forests,  a 
people  far  higher  in  many  of  the  charact<5ristics  and 
acquirements  which  tend  to  the  elevation  of  nations, 
thim  those  who  have  been  regarded  as  the  abori- 
gines of  the  conntr)^,  and  the  first  reclaimers  of  the 
soil  from  the  wild  beasts  that  haunted  its  trackless 
wastes. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE  HEREAFTER :  SEPULCHRAL  MOUXDS, 

The  remarkable  characteristics  revealed  by  the  careful 
surveys  of  the  ancient  military  and  sacred  enclosures  of  the 
Mound-BuUders,  have  sufficed  to  disclose  proofs  of  great 
value  ;  in  corroboration  alike  of  the  extent  of  the  popu- 
lation by  which  such  works  must  have  been  wrought^ 
and  of  the  progress  they  had  already  made  in  some 
departments  of  knowledge  requiring  a  long  period  fw 
their  development^  and  incompatible  with  anything  but 
a  settled  condition  of  society,  in  which  agriculture  and 
the  arts  of  civilisation  had  already  made  some  progress. 
From  their  great  earth-mounds,  however,  as  their  most 
characteristic  and  remarkable  structures,  the  ancient 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  received  their 
name  ;  and  the  disclosures  resulting  from  the  explora-* 
tion  of  these  structures  have  thrown  the  greatest  light  on 
the  arts  and  social  habits  of  their  long-extinct  bmlders. 
The  raising  of  memorial  and  sepulchral  mounds  of  earth 
and  stone  has  been  practised  among  many  nations  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  their  history.  Where  loose  stones 
abound,  the  cairn  is  the  simplest  monumental  structure^ 
and  has  ]x?en  adopted  alike  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America 
(and,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  Africa  also),  both  to 
commemorate  public  events,  and  to  mark  with  special 
honours  the  place  of  sepulture  of  some  distinguished 
chief.      But  the   accumulated    materials  of   such  rude 
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great  warriur  ••:  in*-,  nii-^'  •^- -  : 
memorable  I'l'k'eL  <>:  in-  ^-^  >--  -  "^-ii 
of  the  lirtlf  rn'iivt-m'Hiii^  "  i^- :: 
a  gigantic  lian^ow  ra  eiiriL  - : -t^-^ii 
suggest  itself  as  the  r^faliv^  i»ii-  i- rr  "  ^^^^  iifri- - 
tion ;  and  when  we  add  t-.  zhi:-  'Aii  u  --zi-.^-z^r^  -  t.^ 
chral  rites  and  sacrince?;.  s.*  a'^iLini^j.-L-  ilu5Tr^-^  ^ 
the  practice  c>f  many  ancient  tmi  my^-jTL  T^ar'-L  i-^r.  i^r. 
we  have  a  sfitisfactx)r\'  kev  i'.»  lii-.  tn^-i.  ij_i  .  -.^.^  ^ 
teristics  of  one  das?  of  the  remi.rkii":  ur  fi'-^i  r^:s  : 
Americas  ante-C(»luml>ian  era.  Tlie  fi^rtii-j-TT:.::-:."*?  •: 
the  Mound-Builders  are  not,  h<.»wrver.  :Ji  stj-'^.i-riij; 
memorials  ;  but,  as  has  been  alreadv  imiicau^d.  ili-:v 
include  a  numerous  class  manifestly  associated  with  the 
religious  rites  and  superstitions  of  their  builders,  and 
others  presenting  interesting  analogies  in  form  anii  struc- 
ture to  the  teocallis  of  ancient  Mexico  and  Yuciitan. 

In  this,  as  in  the  previous  chapter,  our  aim  will  ho 
sufficiently  accumphshed  by  selecting  one  or  two  of  tlic 
most  characteristic  tj-pcrs  of  the  different  cla88<»  of 
mounds  as  illustrations  of  the  whole.  liut  thoHc^  jin«;i<;nt 
tumuli  have  a  value  of  theii*  own  totally  distinct  from 
the  great  miliiar}*.  civic,  and  re]igicju«  work>«  alnswly 
referred  to.      From  the  latter  we  ajv  al>l«  t/>  *UftU^ 
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important  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  probable  density 
of  population,  the  amount  of  knowledge  in  mihtaiy 
architecture  and  the  strategy  of  defensive  warfare,  and 
their  acquirements  not  only  in  combined  mechanical 
operations,  but  in  geometrical  knowledge.  But  within 
both  the  religious  and  sepulchral  mounds  are  treasured 
the  memoricds  of  ancient  rites  and  customs,  and  the 
illustrations  of  the  most  prized  and  ingenious  arts  of 
their  l^uilders  ;  while  in  the  latter  lie  the  bones  of  those 
in  whose  honour  such  costly  piles  were  reared,  disclosing 
to  us  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  race  whose  imper- 
fect civilisation  had  been  arrested  and  brought  to  a  cloee 
long  before  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Those 
great  earth-mounds  of  the  Mississippi  are  for  us  not 
merely  the  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  ancient  race; 
they  are  the  cemetery  of  an  early  though  partial  civili- 
sation, from  whence  we  may  exhume  the  chronicles  of 
lonff-extinct  nations  ;  and  i-ecover  illustrations  of  the 
life,  manners,  and  ideas  of  a  people  over  whose  graves 
the  forest  had  so  long  resumed  its  sway,  thiit  it  seemed 
to  the  Red  Indians'  supplanters  to  have  been  the  first 
occupant  of  the  soil. 

Tumuli,  barrows,  dunes,  moat-hills,  cairns,  and  earth 
or  stone  mounds  of  various  kinds,  abound  in  many  parts 
of  the  Old  as  well  as  of  the  New  World,  and  are  nowhere 
moi-e  abundant  than  in  some  districts  of  the  British 
Isles.  But  although  the  corresponding  primitive  struc- 
tures are  scattered  over  the  continent  of  America  from 
the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  beyond  it,  far  into  the  southern  continent,  neverthe- 
less the  ti-ue  works  of  the  Mound-Builders  have  a  cha- 
ra(3ter  of  their  own  altogether  peculiar ;  and  though 
numlxired  by  thousands,  they  are  Umited  to  well-defined 
areas,  leaving  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  more 
recent  Red  Indian  tribes,  and  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic 
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sea-board,  without  any  traces  cJ"  tL»jir  jirest^nci:.     Tiie 

Mound-Builders  were  not   a  inaritirue   jKM»]Jt;.      TLeir 

whole  navicratioD  was  confined  \o  tLo  preai  rivers  alnuff 

the  banks  oi  wliicli  TLeii*  ancient  trare^  al»c»und  :  and 

their  commerce   and   traffic.  tbc»u£rL    considerable,  was 

entirelv  dei»endenT  on  rivtrr  naviffation,  and  communi- 

cation   l»v  L:.ni!  - « 'I'literaiesd    overland   rouu^s  (A  travel 

Notwitlist-anding  tLe  careful  and   af-.curate  ol^servations 

which  Lave  l»e^n  j»ut  on  record  relative  to  the  mounds 

and  earth wfjrks  of  "  The  West/'  much  yet  remaiu-s  y*  Ik- 

disclose^]  ;  fc-r.  haj^jiy.  the  excavation  of  r^uch  enrth- 

pyramids  is  a  woit  p'ec.iJy  *..»o  laborious  and  c-of-tly  t/i 

tempt  iheii'  iiivesTii''i*Ti:'L  ''y  tij^^se  who  are  influencifyl 

bv  mere  i-ile  cuj:-.>^:tt  :  wlJ-  ::je  c/.L:-^-LU  hitherto  re- 

vealed  lo  th^ir  rxr^j orr>..  !•  w^.t^:  val-^V/e  to  ::.v  ar  -haio- 

logist.  o5^^r  no  s:;  1  r^-rL:L.:.-  ::   c^;:i::jaa  in  Mexico 

and  Pera  ha-  Jei  v.  :i:jT  ie^T:i.t.:L  ::  ::. :.ii.s^n»-U  of  the 

memorials  <:   ^-Tir    tXT— r:    --r>    iL^i   cust.'raA.       The 

moim'is  \*i  'l-=  ]'i:.r:--ur-r: y.  "*  i^j-j  i^-^   -ivcirtimrrH  r:om- 

pose«l  entirely  ::   -l".  ".ij'.-:.."-  ?-?^*iz.^*  vr^  a  ^i-il  nf  'rnv.-! 

ur  l-'iam.      M^r.^  ii.-::j:'':.r    -.f  -*  r.r.    ii.<..  ■■••■•. ■a.-ii-.-nj^Hv 

occur  ii.  :L^  11.  L-*  :■:   i  -^  "-}  '■y.'^^r*' ^*=:d    f  -nrh.     ()i 

interest  11  ::::-  t?:^;;?-^^-:*  ::   ii^iin-i-ii-n.     Ir  ^;l•r:;r::    i-:.^-;- 
nally  a  ^r.zl^^  z"::\.:::lj^:  :\v^j:.:t=:z  .:;\rii.  ivai  -iw  ^i^T.ir;-.^; 
and  eigi-Tv  :^*  :::  ijimrrrv.     ?.i\z  ^wo  ^r.-.r.e  ,r    v:iir;;  .: 
was  coni>.er:i:  .-.^t:  v.  :r>    -h:::-2*  ip»:r.".»:rnr»ir;    in    j    \  .v 
venient  'V:.:.rrr  f-r   -i:<^    *;.n>ri-ii'r;r.!T    uu\    .\^y,irr:    y    j. 
ueighrrjiirir..r  :^»^r^\i-   im:  ntrv^  »nr.4  n->  'H.jr.-r:  -..  .ui..-* 
been  emr.-.-.vH-i  liU.j  iij;  i  .-.enui    -r  •  v.-*    -»;»■,%  :n  •■.•;,n- 
porting  IZ.Z  L"j.r.-:rjiiH.  "m  ^lu*  .i»"iv  v:.!*\'.j.     :-:'.•:•..     ^     i^,. 
fall  of  l^v\   i  pjury-  ;t    -coior-:-:;..    ii.2;j:nM-    tinr-n..     .... 

fouD'-iarlvL.^.  -t  -Jie  .lejiriy  .f-v.^llrjj    .an-v    nini.i    ,n.  r:..,-.. 
of  those  mor:nd-ia>.ciipnons  Yliicii   ^rnq    nto   .n.^i,..-..  ,. 

VOL  L 
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all  but  the  most  thoroughly  authenticated  discoTeiie&. 
Enclosed  within  a  stone  case  of  about  nine  inches  loi^ 
was  a  slab  of  hone-stone  with  a  figure  in  flowing  robec^ 
in  low  relief,  surroimded  by  an  inscription  partly  in 
Hebrew,  and  partly  in  unknown  characters,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  has  been  interpreted  as  an  abbreviated 
version  of  the  whole  Decalogue  ! 

As  a  general  rule,  both  the  earth  and  stone  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  constructed  of  materials  derived  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  so  that  such  differences  do 
not,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  supply  any  guide  to  a 
diversity  in  the  enclosed  deposits.     A  special  character, 
however,  appears  to  pertain  to  one  class  of  such  moini- 
ments,  designate<l    "Hill  Mounds,"  £ix)m  the  elevated 
sites  which  they  occupy.     Tlie  authors  of  the  Anciefd 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  remark  :  "  On  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  jutting  points  of  the  table- 
lands bordering  the  valleys  in  which  the  earthworks  are 
found,  mounds  occur  in  considerable    numbers.     The 
most  elevated  and  commanding  positions  are  frequently 
crowned  with  tliem,  suggesting  at  once  the  purposes  to 
which  some  of  the  mounds  or  cairns  of  the  ancient  Cells 
were  applied  :  that  of  signal  or  alarm  posts.     It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  detached  mounds  among  the  hills  back 
from  the  valleys,  and  in  secluded  places,  with  no  other 
monuments  near.     The  hunter  often  encounters  them  in 
the  depths  of  the  forests  when  least  expected  ;  peihaps 
overlooking  some  waterfall,  or  placed  in  some  narrow 
valley  where  the  foot  of  man  seldom  enters."     One  class 
of  these  mounds  has  already  been  referred  to  among  the 
more  definite  traces  of  ancient  rites  and  cei-emonies  per 
formed  by  means  of  fire,  and  of  beacon-mounds  used 
according  to  the  familiar  telegraphic  system  which  his 
been  employed  in  all  ages,  and  by  people  in  many  di- 
vei"se  stages  of  social  progress.      Our  knowledge  of  all 
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the  characteristics  of  the  mounds  which  crown  many 
western  heights  has  yet  to  1^  greatly  extended,  before 
we  can  assign  to  them  the  true  and  probably  varied 
objects  aimed  at  in  their  construction. 

One  hill-moimd,  however,  has  been  excavated  with 
highly  interesting  results.     Among  tlie  illustrations  of 
the  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley^  none 
has  been  more  frequently  referred  to,  or  made  the  Imsis 
of  more  comprehensive  generalizations,  than  the  "  Scioto 
Valley  cranium,'"  which  is  supposed  to  illustrate  the  phy- 
sical type  of  the  ancient  Moimd-Builders.     To  this,  re- 
ference is  made  in  a  subsequent  chapter ;  but  its  locality 
belongs  to  the  present  department  of  our  subject.     It 
was  obtained  from  a  mound  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  hill,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  where  the 
most  abimdant  traces  of  ancient  earthworks  have  been 
observed.     It  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  conmianding  positions  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try-    A  conical  knoll  cro\\Ti3  the  hill,  rising  with  such 
great  regularity  as  almost  to  induce  the  belief  that  it 
also  is  artificial ;  and,  on  its  very  apex,  covered  l)y  the 
trees  of  the  primitive  forest,  is  the  mound.     It  is  only 
about  eight  feet  high,  and  on  being  opened  was  found  to 
be  composed  of  tough  yellow  clay,  underneath  wliich  a 
plate  of  mica  rested  on  an  inner  mound  composed  chiefly 
of  large  rough  stones,  and  lielow  this,  a  compacted  bed 
of  dry  carlK)naceou.s  matter  contained  the  skull,  with  a 
few  bones  huddled  round  it,  and  some  she  Us  of  the  fresh- 
water  molluscs   from    the   neighbouring   jiver.      Here, 
therefore,  is  one  interesting  example   of  a   sepulchral 
hill-mound  ;  and  in  all  probability,  judjdng  from  the 
analogies  of  the  au'.ient   tumuli  of  Europe,  the  hill- 
mounds  will  be  foun«l  in  general  to  corresp^jnd  iu  ^irwc. 
ture  and  contents  with  those  of  the  plain  ;  and  m>  hmwAi 
evidence  of  the  ancient  jujpuLition   that   «:i.iw«leil   xh*- 
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great  viUlcys  luiviug  been  diffused  in  smaller  numbeis^ 
far  inland  from  the  river's  bonks,  in  the  outlying  val- 
leys and  among  the  secluded  recesses  of  the  1:  ills.  There^ 
^>erhai>8,  as  among  the  higher  va'leys  of  the  Andes^  under 
the  i-ule  of  the  Incas,  a  pastoral  people  supplemented  the 
agricultmiU  industry  of  the  central  provinces,  and  shared 
with  them  the  common  rites  and  superstitions  of  the 
national  i-eligion. 

In  some  cases  the  lofty  site  of  the  hill-mound  may 
luive  detennined  its  selection  as  conferring  a  further  pre- 
eminence on  the  honoui*ed  dead.  Such  at  least  is  the 
motive  which  occasionally  guides  the  modern  Indian  in 
his  selection  of  im  elevated  site  for  his  grave ;  and  of 
this  a  striking  illustration  is  fm*nished  in  the  history  of 
one  modern  hill-mound  on  the  Missouri.  Upwards  of 
forty  years  since,  Black  Biitl,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Oma- 
haws,  visited  the  city  of  Washington,  and  on  his  return 
was  seized  with  small-pox,  of  which  he  died  on  the  way. 
When  the  chief  found  himstJf  dying,  he  called  his  war- 
rioi's  around  liim,  and,  like  Jacob  of  old,  gave  conmiands 
conct^'uiug  his  burial,  which  were  as  literally  fulfilled. 
The  dead  wamor  was  dressed  in  his  most  sumptuous 
robes,  fully  equipped  with  his  scalps  and  war-eagle's 
plumes,  and  borne  about  sixty  miles  below  the  Omahav 
\'illage,  to  a  lofty  blutf  on  the  Missouri,  which  towers 
far  above  all  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  commands 
a  magnificent  extent  of  landscajx?.  To  the  summit 
(»f  this  bluft'  a  beautiful  white  steed,  the  favourite 
war-hoi-se  of  Black  Bird,  was  led  ;  and  there,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  nation,  the  dead  chief  w^as  placed 
with  great  cei*emony  on  its  back,  looking  towards  the 
river,  where,  as  he  had  said,  he  could  see  the  canoes 
of  the  white  men  as  they  traversed  the  broad  waters  d 
the  Missouri.  His  ]x)w  was  placed  in  his  hand,  his 
shield  and  quiver,  with  his  pipe  and  medicine-bag,  hung 
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hy  his  si«l(*.     His  store  of  pemmiiviii,  niul  his  woIMiH^mI 
tobacco-pouch  were  supphed,  to  sust^iin  him  «>n  tho  lonj^ 
journey  to  the  huntiug-gromuls  of  tlie  jjirnl    M;nnton, 
where  the  spirits  of  his  fathei's  aAvaito<l  liis  coniinjf.    Tho 
medicine  men  of  the  trilie  jierformiHl  their  most  myst  ir 
charms  to  secure  a  happy  passiigc  to  the  Inml  of  tin*  j^ii'iit. 
departed  ;  and  all  else  lK*ing  <:oniphjt<Ml,  mv.h  wiirrinr  of 
the  chief's  oa\ti  band  covered  the  jialm  of  his  ri/^lit.  Ii/ind 
with  vermilion,  and  stamj^ed  its  imprcRs  on  tJiu  wliifi' 
sides  of  the  devoted  war-steed.     TIjIh  don<f,  fJH'  Iridi^nm 
gathered  turfs  and  soil,  and  plac^j^l  th«'ni  around  fJK?  f^'^-t 
and  legs  of  the  horse.     Gradu;illy  the  y'll'-  rff^/-  und^rr  iht- 
combined  lalxiur  of  many  wiJjjuf^  ]jau'1:%  tujj.iJ  tf,/;  living; 
steed  and  it?  dead  rid-.-r  w^rr-  '"'•  -zrW:  ••^I'-rhr-.r  ,rAf\T  fh^- 
memorial  mound  ;  and  )^u--  '''''*  *^>'-     .•••^^"  '.f  'r.*-  I^fry 
tumulus  wlii'.h  f'.'^-rT^'i    t;..;    vwy.-r*    i:t/:->   :.'.  vr.-.i^si.    4 
cedar  fiost  wa=j  r^sar*^:  V/  zl.>.:-jl  .v.r.V'    .i^:^-,':?  v.  -.>  ^v-- 
agers  on  tLr  itririvvr-  TlV  -s;-?^  .'^*^l.^.v-:l;^«*p|  -r   r:J;*i*k^ 
Bird,  the  gr^^:  vLi^t  ::  :»ii^  f>::uiiUiv^.     .'.^  -;ii»    i,^  /-'io-tn 
barrowfi  on  cL-'r  "^r.li-    .t  Y  Vju^iv/.- •    r.v.    -i/   ii.i-;rvfv.< 
toward*  IL^  M'j*-:.v  F.r:/^  "ii.i-    r.-.i'i-nr  h'■:,^\^    iiu'   v.,-..  ,, 
chariotrrr?;  iiJiT^  >;'.i:.  -ri/.-.i.vj-;.  v:  i    .u*   »-.  n    vw..'.:.-.!-..,, 
and  broL2r  :.:r-r-r.:.-.;.*.;7r   -u.    v:-*^-      »"     :,*.    'i.^^-i  .  • 
war-chsirj'.'"-   -.Cj:    Vj-    *k.-'i*r,jii.    j"     .w     Mft.,        jm'...* 
therewith  :u»r    ::r;i*:  »!i.i*r.  -.ui:  !»•    i*..    nif/*,!    .:.f^.;     ;.,. 
ValhalL^  of  i.:-.   >'i::^.    :r-iUiii--    .r.rn.    h     :..•     ;.-.i-. •^    ,. 
which  h-^  ."-v:  "^i-r.  v.n:  -i.  -rurrvf  ,i),i.'    :...    '.i..-,     ? 
foes.     F:r  iiii.:  ..i   ul   ujpr--^   wm^    n 
the  %rLr  :    \:.\\.    iniji   *:ii*    ';:i';.-:r 
night,  r.r  --;.'.  ."•"  •;ii.-.    Ijr    r,--   -.,;: 
that   iiL:]::<.r*".ii:r  •     vn-rr-.-ii    iUr« 
state  '.t  /■^riT/jirj.?!. 

tiofir*  of   M'-^sn.    ^fillhT    till! 
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striking  evidences  of  the  extent  of  occupation  of  the 
countiy,  and  the  denseness  of  the  population  in  the 
forgotten  centuries  recalled  by  their  ancient  works^  is 
famished  by  the  map  of  a  section  of  twelve  miles  of  the 
Scioto  Valley.  Square,  circular,  and  polygonal  enclo6ares» 
single  and  in  groups  ;  parallels,  ditches,  and  moundfl^ 
occupy  every  available  terrace  along  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  River,  and  its  tributary  Paint  Creek.  Within  this 
once  populous  area,  accordingly,  elaborate  surveys  and 
explorations  have  furnished  many  interesting  disdosureB 
rektive  to  the  origin  and  objects  of  those  remaikabk 
structures,  and  several  of  the  mounds  have  been  opened 
so  as  thoroughly  to  illustrate  their  general  structure  and 
contents.  They  have  been  invariably  found  to  cover  a 
single  skeleton :  though  in  one  or  two  exceptional  in- 
stances in  other  localities,  of  which  the  Grave  Creek 
Mound  of  Virginia  is  the  most  remarkable,  more  than 
one  body  has  been  deposited  under  the  mound.  Nume^ 
ous  as  monuments  of  this  class  are,  their  relative  numbei^ 
when  compared  with  the  sacred  and  civic  works  of  the 
same  districts,  abundantly  prove  that  they  are  not  the 
common  places  of  sepulture,  but  monumentiil  memorials 
of  the  distinguished  dead.  They  vnry  in  size  from  sii 
to  eighty  feet  in  height,  but  the  greater  number  range 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet ;  and  frequently  occur  in 
groups,  where  smaller  mounds  are  ranged  round  one  of 
considerable  dimensions.  Such  is  the  case  with  one  in 
Ross  county,  Ohio.  The  group  to  which  it  belongs  stands 
on  the  third  terrace  on  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  Valley, 
neai-ly  a  himdred  feet  above  the  river,  and  about  eqni- 
distant  from  the  High  Bank  Works,  and  those  of  Libcatr 
township,  on  the  lower  terrace,  two  of  the  most  remark- 
able sarred  enclosui'es  already  refeiTed  to.  The  principal 
mound  is  twenty  two  feet  high ;  and  on  penetrating  to 
its  centre  the  traces  of  a  rude  sarcophagus  or  framework 
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of  unhewn  logs  were  form*!,  the  cisr  of  vhi«^  still  lesuuiied 
in  the  compacted  earth.     The  bxr^.^n  had  b^en  Lud 
with  matting  or  wo»i  the  onhr  renLiizks  of  which  w^se  ;i 
whitish  stratnm  of  deciimpoaed  vegetable  matter :  and 
the  timbers  once  covering  the  sinqile  sanx^>h3giX5  had  in 
Eke  manner  decayed,  and  allowed  the  saperincmnbent 
earth  to  fall  on  the  enclosed  skeleton.   In  this  as  in  mo6l 
others  of  the  opened  tnmoli,  accordingly,  the  human 
bones  were  foimd  crushed  into  firasnoientSy  which  crumbled 
to  powder  under  the  lightest  touch.     Indeed,  when  it  is 
borne  in  remembrance  how  frequently  crania  and  other 
bones  have  been  recovered  fiiom  British  tumuli  and  crom- 
lechs in  a  perfect  condition,  though  unquestionably  per- 
taining not  only  to  the  Roman  period,  but  to  earKer  ages 
dating  beyond  the  Christian  era  :  the  decayed  condition  of 
the  skeletons^  thus  protected  alike  from  air  and  moisture 
in  the  centre  of  the  large  American  mounds,  furmshes 
a  stronger  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity  than  any  of 
the  proofs  that  have  been  derived  either  ixom.  the  age  of 
a  subsequent  forest  growth,  or  the  changes  wrought  on 
the  river  terraces  where  they  most  abound.     Around  the 
neck  of  the  single  skeleton  deposited  under  this  mound, 
were  several  hundred  beads,  made  of  the  columellas  of 
marine  shells  and  of  the  tusks  of  some  animal ;  anil, 
according  to  their  discoverers,  in  some  cases  not  only 
retaining  their  polish,  but  bearing  marks  whic^h  seemed 
to  indicate  that  they  were  turned    in  some  machiuo, 
instead  of  being  carved  or  rubbed  into  sliapc  by  the 
liand.   They  retained  their  position,  forming  a  triple  row, 
as  originally  strung  around  the  neck  of  the  dciicl.    A  ft'w 
laminse  of  mica  were  the  only  other  objects  discovered  in 
the  grave.     A  layer  of  charcoal,  about  ten  feet  sijuare, 
lay  directly  over  the  sarcophagus,  and  seenujd,  from  tlio 
condition  of  the  carbonized  wood,  to  have  been  Huddrnly 
quenched  by  heaping  the  earth  over  it  while  Htill  blazing. 
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Simikr  layers  of  charcoal  firequeiitly  constitate  t 
noticeable  feature  in  mounds  of  this  class^  and  seem  to 
indicate  either  that  sacrifices  were  performed  over  the 
bier,  or  that  funeral  rites  of  some  kind  were  celebrated, 
in  which  fire  played  an  important  part.  In  these  fimeral 
pjrres  probably  many  perishable  articles  were  consumed 
without  leaving  any  trace  behind,  as  the  beds  of  charcoal 
are  intermingled  occasionally  with  fragments  of  bone, 
stone  implements,  and  other  evidences  of  sacrifices  and 
tribute  to  the  deceased.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  fire 
was  kindled  and  allowed  to  blaze  only  for  a  limited  time, 
when  its  flames  were  quenched  by  heaping  the  earth 
over  the  glowing  embers.  The  rite  may  have  been 
symbolical  of  the  lamp  of  life  quenched  for  ever  by  the 
grave,  and  was  practised  where  cremation  was  not  fol- 
lowed ;  so  that,  while  charcoal  occurs  beneath  as  weU  as 
above  the  skeleton,  the  bones  are  found  unaffected  by 
fire.  Implements,  both  of  stone  and  metal,  have  been 
found  in  those  grave-mounds,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  such  as  indicate  a  totally  difierent  condition  of  society 
and  mode  of  thought  from  what  Indian  sepulture  impUesw 
Weapons  are  of  rare  and  exceptional  occurrence.  The 
more  common  objects  are  personal  ornaments^  such  as 
bracelets,  perforated  plates  of  copper,  beads  of  bone, 
shell,  or  metal,  and  similar  decorations  worn  on  the  body 
at  the  time  of  its  interment.  Among  the  objects  which 
appear  to  have  been  purposely  disposed  around  the  dead, 
plates  of  mica  occur  most  frequently.  In  some  cases  the 
skeleton  has  been  found  entirely  covered  with  this  mate- 
rial ;  and  in  others  the  laminae  have  been  cut  into  regular 
figures  :  disks,  ovals,  and  symmetrical  curves.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  it  would  appear  that  reverence  for 
the  dead  was  manifested  in  other  ways  than  by  deposit- 
ing costly  gifts  in  the  grave ;  nor  do  the  relics  found 
indicate   any   superstitious   belief  akin   to   that  which 
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induces  the  modem  Indiiui  to  Jav  lx>sJao  Iris  Iv,ui<n5  ^  juoI 
the  arms  and  wea}x>ns  of  the  ol^;^^<\  tor  usx^  hv  hnu  in  \\w 
hunting-grounds  and  war-j\nth  of  tho  Ivnd  of  spiriiH  .\ 
general  uniformity  is  traeoaMo  in  tho  arn^ni^xMuontH  \\\\\\ 
contents  of  the  tumuli.  In  siune  i\ist\^  tlio  simpio  f^-nvo 
phagus  has  been  oonstniotcd  of  stono  insh\'»d  of  wwwA  ; 
in  others  the  lx>dy  apjx^ars  to  have  boon  mon^ly  wrnppnil 
in  bark  or  matting.  In  some  of  tho  So\itlnM'n  Stiili'M  ImiIIi 
cremation  and  urn-burial  st>eiu  to  Iwivi^  Immmi  prmlimMl, 
but  throughout  the  valleys  of  (lie.  Ohio  miil  iln  liilnit 
aries  a  nearly  uniform  system  of  Mcpiih-hriil  ijIph  iitid 
observances  has  been  traced.  I^lirhu;  nodoiihf.  hon*  Motni* 
important  relations  to  the  sr>lf»nui  nilij/ioiiM  oIiwiv/imm'M 
and  superstitious  practices  iiidicaf^'d  by  olli/r  worP»i  /rf 
the  same  people  ;  and  as  it  in  utA  in  \hi\  ("^jfrfl/'hrff) 
mounds,  but  in  those  which  ^'/iv^.r  th/i  *'  ;ilfj»r>;"  nu  y/iw  h 
the  sacrificial  fires  of  th^;  aunf^ut  wor a:J,ij/j,^  r^.  i^y^,t:tt  Ui 
have  often  blaz^:^!,  tliat  th^;  jrr':af/:r  unui'^/  r  fA  ^m  \f  tun^* 
of  art,  and  even  their  \iu\fV-:iu^':tX<  ^f,ri  yrf:tf/,y.y  r,.,  /'  -/'  f, 
found:  it  m^v  1>:  u.i'^t  rr.^rr^-  T>*c.*':f  "-r.^r,  ..^  '^  v- .  r* 
mound.s,  th^rv  pr^j.^U'-^:^!  'ix  ::,>.(,^'''  ^^  '^.'  -  •*•  ./" 
sought  bv  r.L-':  ->4.vr.r.:':rr-'.  -.r  xr  -  ^'y,  *  /'■.,'//  .,  /  /  .. 
Ijevond  tLLt  *'/::•;:  v,   .•;..-,  v;. or.-- 

mound  U  o-^r.r/'i.-    *.:•'.  .vn'-vi  •-:<      »'  i    • 
thoncfb  *:l*=:  rV-. -.rr*"   .r-.^:;.''-:^i,'    .»'  >-    *  , 
or  ?six  nv.'.-ii.."-   v  irr-    *    •;•••.•?.     '/      *' 

thiltv  frHir    .V;'/:\     '      :ir-.«;i.i!*-;"        •     *   / 

four  Zn  V.r.    f.-r--      li       .,-j*  •       -  /;■;•.  -*.      '      ,■ 

woul'l  ".»:  '::-,•"■•%•:■:     :■  -.«   '    ^'.-  '. 
meTrir.ai    riiini*'..      '        ■•- 
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rangements  of  cists  and  cinerary  urns  in  ancient  British 
tumuli,  which  suggest  the  probability  of  human  sacri- 
fices, and  a  suttee  self-immolation  at  the  grave  of  tlie 
grciit  chie^  so  congenial  to  the  ideas  of  barbaric  rank. 
Such  cruel  rites  we  know  were  practised  among  tie 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  on  the  largest  scale ;  wives, 
concubines,  and  attendants  being  immolated  by  the 
latter  on  the  tomb  of  their  deceased  Inca^  in  some  cases 
even  to  the  number  of  thousands,  ff,  therefore,  we 
suppose  the  size  of  the  sepulchral  mounds  of  the  West 
to  indicate  the  rank  or  popular  estimation  of  the  de- 
ceased, then  the  relative  sizes  tmd  distances  firom  the 
great  central  mound  may  have  reference  to  the  degrees 
of  rank  in  the  wife,  favourite  concubine,  or  official 
attendant ;  while  the  humbler  victims^  menials^  and 
slaves,  would  be  left  to  mingle  with  the  common  earth, 
with  no  memorial  to  perpetuate  the  costly  sacrifice  of 
their  life's  blood  in  celebration  of  the  obsequies  of  their 
chief.  Such  ideas,  as  we  liave  seen,  pertain  to  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  present  day,  no  less  than  to  the 
ancient  civilized  mces  of  the  New  World  ;  they  are 
indeed  singulai'ly  consonant  to  the  rude  conceptions  of 
a  future  state  which  the  untutored  mind  has  realized 
to  itself  in  all  ages,  when  left  to  the  unaided  light  of 
nature,  and  which  perpetuate  in  a  future  life  the  habits, 
duties,  and  socitd  distinctions  of  earth  The  smallest 
of  a  group  of  mounds  in  the  Scioto  Valley  was  excavated, 
and  found  to  contain  the  skeleton  of  a  girl,  enveloped 
in  matting  or  bark,  like  those  of  the  larger  mounds ; 
but  no  systematic  exploration  of  such  a  group  has  yet 
been  recorded.  This,  if  carefully  executed,  with  a 
minute  record  of  all  the  contents  of  each  mound,  might 
reveal  the  origin  of  such  groups,  and  the  significance  of 
their  various  sizes  and  relative  positions ;  which  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  without  their  meaning  among 
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a  people  who  constructed  their  sacred  and  civic  enclo- 
sures with  such  geometrical  precision. 

Among  the  sepulchral  monimients  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
the  Grave  Creek  Mound,  at  the  jimction  of  Grave  Creek 
with  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  commands, 
on  various  accoimts,  a  prominent  distinction.  It  occu- 
pies a  site  on  an  extensive  plain  in  connexion  with 
various  works  now  much  obliterated  ;  but  its  own 
gigantic  proportions  bid  eflfectual  defiance  to  the  opera- 
tions which  are  rapidly  erasing  the  less  salient  records 
of  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  soil.  In  the  year  1838, 
at  a  period  when  various  circumstances  had  combined 
to  direct  an  unusual  degree  of  attention  to  American 
antiquities,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  on 
which  the  Grave  Creek  Mound  stands,  had  it  explored 
at  considerable  cost.  A  perpendicular  shaft  was  sunk 
from  the  top,  and  a  tunnel  was  carried  to  the  centre. 
The  result  of  these  excavations  disclosed  two  sepulchral 
chambers,  one  at  the  base,  and  another  thirty  feet  above. 
They  had  been  constructed,  as  in  other  cases,  of  logs, 
which  had  decayed,  and  permitted  the  superincumbent 
earth,  with  stones  placed  immediately  over  them,  to  fall 
upon  the  enclosed  skeletons.  In  the  upper  chamber  a 
single  skeleton  was  found  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay, 
whilst  the  lower  one  contained  two  skeletons,  one  of 
which  was  believed  to  be  that  of  a  female.  With  these 
were  foimd  between  three  and  four  thousand  shell-beads, 
a  number  of  ornaments  of  mica,  several  bracelets  of 
copper,  and  simdry  reUes  of  stone  carving,  among  which 
— if  its  genuineness  could  be  satisfactorily  authenticated, 
— an  inscribed  stone  disk  constitutes  perhaps  the  most 
marvellous  of  all  American  antiquities.  On  reaching 
the  lower  vault,  after  removing  its  contents,  it  was  de- 
termined to  enlarge  it  into  a  convenient  chamber  for 
>'isitor8,  and  in  doing  so  ten  more  skeletons  were  dis- 
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covered,  all  in  a  sitting  posture,  but  in  too  fragile  a 
state  to  admit  of  preservation.  The  position  of  these, 
immediately  around  the  sepulchral  chamber,  in  the  veiy 
centre  of  the  mound,  precludes  all  idea  of  subsequent 
interment,  and  scarcely  admits  of  any  other  mode  of 
accounting  for  their  presence  than  that  which  the  human 
sacrifices  both  of  ancient  and  modem  American  obse- 
cjuies  suggest.  The  works  of  art  contained  in  this 
and  other  ancient  moimds  will  be  referred  to  more 
in  detail  in  subsequent  chapters,  when  we  come  to 
re\dew  the  characteristics  of  the  Mound-Builders,  as 
iUustrated  in  their  sculptures,  implements,  and  personal 
ornaments. 

A  tumulus  of  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  Grave 
Creek  Mound  serves  emphatically  to  impress  the  mind 
with  the  fact  that  such  structures,  even  when  of  smaller 
dimensions,  were  not  the  accompaniments  of  common 
sepulture,  but  the  special  memorials  of  distinguished 
chiefs ;  or,  it  may  be,  at  times,  of  the  most  venerated 
among  the  priests  who  presided  over  the  long-forgotten 
rites  of  the  sacred  enclosures  and  the  buried  altars. 
Such  a  monument  is  the  memorial  no  less  of  the  toil  of 
multitudes,  than  of  the  posthumous  honours  lavished  on 
those  whom  they  delighted  to  honour.  But  of  the  busy 
population  that  once  thronged  the  valleys  of  the  West 
we  have  no  other  sepulchral  memorials  than  those  which 
commemorate  the  toil  of  many  to  give  a  deathless  name 
to  one  now  as  nameless  as  themselves.  The  investi- 
gators of  their  works,  after  describing  in  detail  the 
monumental  mounds,  remark  : — "  The  graves  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  ancient  people  who  thronged  oiu: 
valleys,  and  the  silent  monuments  of  whose  toil  are 
seen  on  every  hand,  were  not  thus  signalized.  We 
scarcely  know  where  to  find  them.  Every  day  the 
plough  uncovers  crumbling  remains,  but  they  elicit  no 
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reixuLd£:    ait;  paa3et.L    yy   uia  :on£i»n:*-!i.       L"Ii«r    v;i;t^m«T 
banks  of  our  rivers  -Kv:asiL»mul\"  Li:jpiiiv  :iiL-iisi\  •:  :»rmt- 
teries,  but  -niiiicienr  ittc-ntiou  jaa  iievr-r  j»r*ru   H:^tow«i.i 
upoa  tkem  to  ^^iiiiiue    is  "o   sd^lvk    vrrii  wiv  .Ltiin.'*^    Jt 
eertaiutv  of  clieir  'iure.  -tr  to  •  iisnnirusii  'vaftiiLr  riiev 
belongeii  tA>  die  Mound  Builders    ir  x  -ub?eMueur  race. 
These  cemeteries  iiro  'Uten  'ff  -uen  -xrenr  at?  to  ljivl-  ;i 
name   Ci)   die   Io(!:ian'  :n   vrutii   riiev  -M-cur.     Thus   we 
hear,  on  the  Wai)mih,  of  rhe  '  Bisx  B«»ne  Bank'  and  the 
'  Little  Bone  Bank,"  irom  which,  ir  is  n.-prei^eureii*  the 
river  annuaUv  waaiieij  munv  human  rikeietuusN  aoeom 
panied  by  nnmerf)ua  ;ind  -rininihir  i>rnndns  of  art,  among 
which  are  more  parrieuiariy  mentioned  va^jes  and  other 
vesseJd  of  potrery.  of  nimarkai>ie   ;ind  often   t'^uitajstie 
form.      At  various  placres  in  the   States,    north  of  the 
Ohio,  thousantlii  of  jzravtr^  are  >aid  to  oeeur,  phiced  iu 
ranges  parallel  to  ejich  other.     The  exteufi^ive  ccmoterie^ 
of  Tennessee  ami  llir;H4:)uri  have  often  been  uieiiti\.>neil, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  caves  of  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  were  grand  ilepositories  of  the  dead  i>t'  ihc 
ancient   people:. '^     The  (Jhio   and   Eric  canal  is  carried 
for  milt'S  along  the  river-terrace  of  the  iScioto  \'aUc\\  m 
the  vicinity  of  ChiUici^the,  where  the  ancient  works  \»l 
the   Mound-Builders  are  more   abundant  than    iu    auv 
other  area  of  equcU  limits  hitherto  cxplon^l.     Iu  .•i\>uu^ 
cases  the  canal  has  been  cut  thixmgh  the  aucicul  works, 
and  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that  uiauy  iutirc^iliu>^ 
traces  of  the  arts  and  habits  of  the  rcuuuknhli^  ||^4^|•lt^ 
who  once  filled  the  long-deserted  scene,  uiust  have  Imi-u 
disclosed  to  heedless  eyes.     ll(»re  and  there,  thiuhlh  ^>rt, 
a  stray  relic  was  picked  up,  woJidcred  at,  aial  lurj^utlju  ; 
but  no  note  was  taken  of  the  circunistauci's  luuhr  whit  h 
it  was  found,   and  no    record    uumIc  of  tlic  iliriinvi  r^ . 
And  so  must  it  ever  be.     Th<i  piouccrs  of  civ  ilifjalh'ii 
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in  the  uncleared  wilds  of  the  West  are  too  entirely  pre- 
occupied with  the  present  to  spare  a  thought  for  long 
forgotten  centuries.  To  their  indomitable  energy  it 
is  due  that  others  can  enter  upon  their  labours  with 
leisure  for  such  thoughts ;  and  that,  through  a  fortu- 
nate combination  of  circumstances,  such  abundant  and 
accurate  data  have  been  preserved  relative  to  the  pre- 
historic ages  of  America. 

Various  classes  of  mounds,  probably  also  of  a  sepul- 
chral character,  have  been  subjected  to  exploration,  with 
results  diflfering  from  those  which  admit  of  the  strict 
classification  already  referred  to.  More  extended  and 
systematic  observations  will,  in  all  probability,  group 
into  new  classes  some  that  appear  at  present  entirely 
anomalous  ;  but  the  most  noticeable  indications  hitherto 
disclosed  by  them  suggest  that  cremation  may  have  been 
commonly  practised  among  the  ancient  Mound-Builders ; 
or  that  a  custom  somewhat  analogous  to  the  scaffolding 
and  final  sepulture  of  the  bones  of  the  dead,  as  practised 
among  many  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes,  may  have  pre- 
vailed ;  and  that  the  bones  thus  periodically  gathered 
were  burnt,  with  fitting  and  solemn  rites,  and  their 
ashes  heaped  together,  forming  mounds,  such  as  one 
opened  on  the  bank  of  Walnut  Ci-eek,  in  the  Scioto 
Valley.  The  piincipal  portion  of  this  consisted  seem- 
ingly of  long-exposed  and  highly-compacted  ashes,  inter- 
mingled with  specks  of  charcoal,  and  small  bits  of  burned 
bones.  Beneath  this  was  a  small  mound  of  very  pure 
white  clay,  resting  on  the  original  soil,  without  any 
traces  of  the  action  of  fire  ;  and  over  this  the  incinerated 
remains  had  been  piled  into  a  mound,  nine  feet  in  height 
by  forty  in  base.  The  customs  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  however,  were,  and  stiU  are  very  diverse ;  and 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peravians  also,  in- 
humation,  cremation,   urn -burial,   and   mummification, 
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cares,  v-srt  iiL  irmcigti^     i"  im^  iv  ^3trrf':.-T'.  •«rT*^^'?< 
us  to  £iiL  nsarj  ^zxT^fj^noar  Jd-inii  is-,   ^snii^ai':  iijKan.-^ 

among  inaL     ■>  iTissiLxtzni^  "Hc  ctrsiyrL  isao;  nc  ]»i^  <\\ 
the  l»c»iif*  Tfc^-nv^Tt'L  ±rijiL  Ht  rrtsac  A*iiiii:UiT»l  Tn«xoio.K 
^ere  liier  vert  -t^oBailrr  -nrniK^rd  iriHE  f jn*OTuJ  4ut  at^^ 
moisture  :  of  ^otf  riimmaL  uead  vf2?t-  inhxnncc]  iirit^ot  lh<'^ 
oidinaxy  Irnie  rnrrtHmnraid.  "dieir  Inioirti  inii^t^  for  tho 
most  pan.  liBre  long  smt^  remmed  to  dnsu  «^i<)  i^ui\|tl<'<) 
with  th€dr  mciLh^a*  eaniL     Even  if  such  Iv  iho  oimo, 
however,  the  ates  of  their  ancdent  cemotorit>«  \\\  nil  ph) 
bability  abonnd  with  manv  of  the  more  indoMrMfllhlii 
relics  of  stone,  metal,  etc^  repeatoilly  fount)  in  tliii  lnt|ii'» 
mounds;  nor  must  it  be  oTerlookiHl  in  thi*  \n\\t%  iIimI 
the  extremely  comminuted  state  to  which  uuml  iff  lU^U 
enclosed  skeletons  have  been  ro(luc(»fl,  wIm'ii  InnuyU^  0/ 
light  by  the  modem  explorer,  is  fully  im  inurU  liiu-  i^  U;a 
falling  in  of  a  superincumbent  mivm  of  i^m-iU  t4$^i  H/'^m  i. 
upon  them,  when  the  timber  veiling  of  Umji^  ir^^'//j/Ji..>/««, 
had  resisted  the  weight  long  enough  ouly  «/•/  ^*  h^^*  *  »J -  ^i 
the  less  able  to  resist  its  crushing  ioi-'A      Th'  i**  *i*^  i  j.j' 
servation  of  the  "  Scioto  Moun'i  f:tititiifttt/  -^v  *''.''  'i, 
Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  uh  "th*;  only  ^l^ylJ  *.^/.i»v  .*•    /'^ 
belonging  to  an  individu;aJ  of  ii*«   f'/A   'f^   »*>  i*//  * 
which  has  l)een  recover*^!  ^^jjIj^^    '^^  r,vh.' .'«.-..,..  t 
served  to  be  of  value  for  jvjr;/'//^*^  '/^  v*'  :/>-./' 
due  to  its  bein^  emij'.;v  <•??  ^/,  .«/  -  i.  ,  .,. 

which  a  suf>erptru^tuj-;  '^    :-  ,      *'/,.,,     .-.       .^^  . 
tough  yeUow  cky  i;a.    ^p^:?    ;/./     •■••^.' 
erous  timber  va'aiv     %:tj'    -.jj?^    •     *^r    ,, 
condition,  a^  wij*a  '^iiM>^.-    '..//.»    -'       /  . 
in  questioii  yr^^'rrs^.  kuur-.j^  •    ..  -.^  ...'-. ,     / 
of  cremati.'i.     ?':i-  c^...    r.--^  :,  ,.- 
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jaw  was  wanting,  and  only  the  clavicle,  a  few  cervical 
vertebne,  and  some  of  the  bones  of  the  feet  lay  huddled 
around  the  skulL  No  relics  of  ancient  art  accompanied 
it,  but  it  is,  in  itself,  one  of  the  most  valuable  rehes 
hitherto  recovered  from  the  American  mounds. 

Such  are  the  traces  we  are  able  to  recover  of  the 
sepulchral  rites  of  this  ancient  people.  In  discussing 
the  conclusions  suggested  alike  by  their  disclosures,  and 
by  those  which  the  sacrificial  mounds,  the  sacred  enclo- 
sures, and  the  buried  works  of  art  of  their  constructors 
reveal,  we  are  dealing  with  the  characteristics  of  a  people 
pertaining  to  periods  long  preceding  the  earliest  era  of 
wiitten  history.  For  us  these  are  their  sole  chronicles ; 
and  yet,  even  from  such  data,  we  are  able  to  recover 
some  traces  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  character- 
istics :  their  reverence  for  the  dead,  their  hope  beyond 
the  grave.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  conclusion 
to  be  noted  for  our  present  purpose  is  the  general  absence 
of  weapons  of  war  among  the  sepulchral  dejx)sits.  It 
accords  with  many  other  indications  of  the  condition  of 
the  ]\Iound-Builder3.  They  had  passed  beyond  that  rude 
stage  of  savage  life  in  which  war  and  the  chase  are  the 
only  honourable  occupations  of  man,  and  the  only  con- 
ceivable enjo}Tnents  of  his  barbarian  heaven.  Their 
weapons  of  war,  like  their  fortresses,  were  means  for  the 
defence  of  acquisitions  they  had  learned  to  prize  more 
highly.  They  had  conquered  the  forests,  and  displaced 
the  spoils  of  the  hunter  with  the  wealth  of  autimm's 
golden  grain  ;  and  with  the  habits  of  a  settled  agricul- 
tural people,  many  new  ideas  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
wild  imaginings  and  dark  superstitions  begotten  of  the 
forest  s  gloom.  As  among  all  agricultural  nations,  the 
seasons  of  seed-time  and  harvest  doubtless  had  their 
appropriate  festivals ;  and  we  can  stUl,  in  imagination, 
reanimate  their  sacred  enclosures  and  long-drawn  avenues 
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with  the  joyous  procession  bearing  its  thank-offering  of 
first-fruits,  or  laden  with  the  last  golden  treasures  of  the 
harvest-home.  The  analogies  traceable  through  the  cus- 
toms and  sacred  rites  of  many  nations  help  to  depict  for 
us  such  festive  scenes  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
changes  of  thought  which  such  a  social  condition  begets, 
the  grave  had  ceased  to  be  the  mere  passage  from  the 
chase  and  the  warfare  of  forest  life,  to  new  hunting- 
groimds  in  a  land  haimted  by  the  shadows  of  life's 
weary  toils. 


VOL.  L 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

PROPITIATION:  SACRIFICIAL  MOUNDS. 

The  name  of  sax^rificial  mounds  has  been  confeired  on 
a  class  of  ancient  monuments,  altogether  peculiar  to  the 
New  World,  and  highly  illustrative  of  the  rites  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancient  races  of  the  mounds.  From  their 
contents  also  we  derive  many  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  the  arts  of  that  singular  people,  preserved  on 
the  "  altars,'^  where  they  appear  to  have  been  deposited, 
along  with  burnt-offerings  to  the  gods  of  the  ancient 
faith,  or  designed  as  the  sacrifices  of  affectionate  devo- 
tion to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  This  remarkable  class  of 
mounds  has  been  very  carefully  explored,  and  their  most 
noticeable  characteristics  are :  their  almost  invariable 
occurrence  within  enclosures ;  their  regular  construction 
in  uniform  layers  of  gravel,  earth,  and  sand,  disposed 
alternately  in  strata  conformable  to  the  shape  of  the 
mound ;  and  their  covering  a  symmetrical  altar  of 
burnt  clay  or  stone,  on  which  are  deposited  numerous 
relics,  in  all  instances  exhibiting  traces  more  or  less 
abundant,  of  their  having  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  fire. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  sacrificial  mounds^ 
designated  by  their  explorers  "  the  altar,"  merits  special 
attention ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  this  class  of 
mounds  has  been  opened  to  justify  the. adoption  of  cer- 
tain general   conclusions  relative  to  their  construction 
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and  the  pTirfK)ses  {or  which  they  were  desigDcd.  On  the 
natural  surfacre  of  the  gi'ound,  in  most  cases,  a  Kosin  of 
fine  clay  appears  to  have  been  modeUed  with  groat 
care,  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  fonn,  but  varjing  in 
shape,  and  still  more  in  dimensions.  They  have  been 
found  square  and  round,  elliptical  and  in  the  form  of 
parallelograms ;  and,  in  size,  range  from  a  diameter  of 
two  feet,  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  wide.  The  most  conmion  dimensions,  however,  arc 
from  five  to  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  clay  basin,  or 
altar,  invariably  exhibits  traces  of  having  Ix^en  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire,  and  frequently  of  intense  and  long- 
continued  or  oft-repeated  heat  It  is,  moreover,  evident 
that  in  some  cases  the  enclosed  altar  had  not  only  Ikxcu 
often  used ;  but  that  after  being  destroyed  by  repeated 
exposures  to  intense  heat,  it  had  been  several  times 
remodelled  before  it  was  finally  covered  over  by  the 
superincumbent  mound.  Within  the  focus  or  btisin  of 
the  altars  are  found  numerous  relics,  elaborate  carvings 
in  stone,  ornaments  cut  in  mica,  copper  implements, 
disks,  and  tubes,  pearl,  sheU,  and  silver  beads,  and  vari- 
ous other  objects,  hereafter  referred  to,  but  all  more  or 
less  injured  by  the  action  of  fire.  In  some  cases  the 
carved  pipes  and  other  works  in  stone,  have  Ix^en  split 
and  calcined  by  the  heat,  and  the  copper  relics  have 
been  melted,  so  that  the  metal  lies  fused  in  slijipelcss 
masses  in  the  centre  of  the  basin.  Traces  of  cloth  com- 
pletely carbonized,  but  still  retaining  the  structure  of  1  lie 
doubled  and  twisted  thread ;  ivory  or  bone  necMlIes,  und 
other  objects  destructible  by  fire,  have  also  Ix'cn  ob- 
served; and  the  whole  are  invariably  found  iiiloniiix<;d 
with  a  quantity  of  ashes.  Large  accumulations  of  cal- 
cined bones,  including  fragments  of  human  bon^js,  jiI.ho 
lay  above  the  deposits  on  the  altars,  or  minf^lcil  with 
them  ;  and  in  other  cases  a  mass  of  calcine<l  sIjcIIm,  or  oi 
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fine  carbonaceous  dust,  like  that  formed  by  the  burning 
of  some  vegetable  matter,  filled  up  the  entire  hollow  of 
the  altar.     But  while  it  is  obvious  from  a  few  traces,  that 
the  deposits  on  the  altars  had  included  offerings  of  objects 
which  yielded  at  once  to  the  destructive  element  to  which 
they  were  there  exposed,  as  well  as  others  capable  in 
some  degree  of  withstanding  the  intensity  of  the  flame : 
there  are  only  the  faintest  traces  of  all  but  the  least  de- 
structible reUcs  of  stone  or  metal.     In  one  mound  a  por- 
tion of  the  contents  were  cemented  together  by  a  tufa- 
like substance  of  a  grey  colour,  resembling  the  scorise  of 
a  furnace,  and  of  great  hardness.     But  subsequent  ana- 
lyses demonstrated  that  it  was  made  up  in  part  of  phos- 
phates, and  a  single  fittgment  of  partially  calcined  bone 
foimd  on  the  altar  was  the  patella  of  a  human  skeleton. 
The  long-continued,  and  probably  oft- repeated  apphca- 
tion  of  intense  heat  had  reduced  the  cemented  mass  to 
this  condition.    A  quantity  of  pottery,  many  implements 
of  copper,  and  a  large  number  of  spear-heads  beautifully 
chipped  out  of  quartz  and  manganese  garnet,  were  also 
deposited  on  the  altar ;  but  they  were  intennixed  with 
much  coal  and  ashes,  and  w^ere  all  more  or  less  melted  or 
broken  up  with  the  intense  action  of  the  fire.     Out  of  a 
bushel  or  two  of  fragments  of  the  spear-heads,  and  of 
fi:om  fifty  to  a  hundred  quartz  arrows-heads,  only  four 
specimens  were  recovered  entire.     Fire  also  had  been 
employed  once  more  in  the  concluding  rites,  ere  this  altar 
was  finaUy  buried  under  the   earthen    moimd,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scioto  :  garnering  the  clu'onicles  of  a  long- 
extinct  past,  until  its  recent  exhumation  to  tell  its  tale 
of  forgotten  rites  and  religious  services  practised  there 
by  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  Ohio  VaUey.    Scattered 
over  the  deposits  of  earth  filling  one  of  the  compart- 
ments, and  resting  upon  the  sides  of  the  altar,  were  found 
the  traces  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  timber,  four  or  five 
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ftret  loui:.  Th«ry  had  been  somewJiat  hunu'd,  and  rho 
carK^iiizc'i  rrzri'j,^:r  ha«i  pr«;.seiTed  their  (tants  \n  (Ii(>  h;ini 
eartk  al:L  i-*'-  ^^^  "■"-—1  li^d  entirely  (lf(*ayc(|.  Tlii-y 
h:i«l  i>r^--:i  1-::^>>1  "'^:  "^"li^^  sriowing,  for  the  <farlJi  arniunl 
them  ■:^::?  -1  ji"!"  Ji^Lt^i :  iL  l  rhu-i,  after  repeah^d,  and 
perLu:^  1  -e']-"  "'-  ""'-  -i-.-'::::LiI  rire^,  vmie  ^^ranrl  final 
servi  r  L-1  •  i--i:i_i::ii"r':  "ai^  :-:..rioii>4  rnv.-4b:ries  ;  and 
th-blizi^^  :*.'ij  vat  -  it-i. ';-»•:•:  •  V -.:-:;:.fi.-i  »jf  the  Mimuhrs 
tiia:  '^--  ■    '':  —  -"'  r  i\:  Mi-   iU'm-;  :r,.;ci  r,i  fiitum  ajfi-H. 

Stm—       •I:—    ■.-■-'-     1.;.:     uv»ii     -r    .ii-aviv    iinifiirnn 

lI'^j*.  "^    :.:-    >.::-  •"     v*::"    l..-    nii*:e:ii-r»     ii;}!     lu-r  .,ad 

-    *  -  -  —  ._   ^.       .  J  (l»  !•••   |l  I 
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Aa  such  a  result  seemed  one  that  could  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  action  of  any  degree  of  heat  appUed 
from  above,  a  more  minute  examination  was  instituted, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  three  successive  altars  had 
been  constructed,  one  above  another,  in  addition  to  the 
sniidler  hearth  or  focus  which  had  received  the  final 
sacrificial  offerings,  ere  it  was  buried  under  its  enclosiDg 
mound*  In  other  examples,  however,  these  altars  have 
been  observed  to  be  very  slightly  burned ;  but  wherever 
such  was  the  case,  they  have  also  been  observed  to  be 
destitute  of  remains. 

Along  with  the  manifest  evidences  of  a  uniformity  of 
system  and  purpose  in  those  remarkable  structures,  there 
is  also  a  considerable  variety  in  some  of  their  details ; 
and  one  group  may  be  selected,  as  on  several  accounts 
possessing  pecuUar  features  of  interest  On  the  western 
bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  an  ancient  enclosure  occupies  a 
level  terrace  immediately  above  the  river.  In  outline  it 
is  nearly  square  with  rounded  angles,  and  consists  of  a 
simple  embankment,  between  three  and  four  feet  high, 
unaccompanied  by  a  ditch,  or  any  other  feature  sug- 
gestive of  its  having  been  a  place  of  defence.  It  encloses 
an  area  of  thirteen  aci-es,  within  which  are  twenty-four 
mounds,  including  the  large  oblong  one  already  referred 
to.  The  whole  of  these  have  been  excavated,  and  found 
to  contain  altars  and  other  remains,  which  prove  l>eyoiid 
doubt  that  they  were  places  of  sacrifice,  dedicated  to 
Siicred  and  superstitious  rites,  and  not  to  sepulture. 
Here,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  sacred  enclosures  of  the 
Mound-Buildei-s :  a  temple  of  their  long-forgotten  faith, 
inroofed  only  by  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  like  the  open 
British  temples  of  Avebury  and  Stonehenge.  To  thk 
remarkable  enclosure  the  name  of  "Moimd  City"  has 
been  given,  and  the  results  of  its  exploration  prove  it  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  rcmarkable  scenes  of  ancient 
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of  copper,  pearl  and  shell-beads,  etc.,  but  all  more  or  less 
injured  by  the  heat,  which  had  been  sufficiently  intense 
to  melt  some  of  the  copper  relics.  The  number  and 
value  of  the  objects  found  in  this  mound  exceed  any 
other  single  deposit ;  and  some  of  them  supply  illustra- 
tions of  great  importance  relative  to  the  arta^  habits^  and 
probable  origin  of  their  makers.  A  like  diversity  marks 
the  contents  of  other  mounds,  both  within  the  sacred 
enclosure  here  referred  to,  and  in  others  where  careful 
explorations  have  been  effected.  In  one,  for  example, 
the  whole  area  was  covered  with  two  layers  of  disks  of 
horn  stone,  some  round  and  others  oblong.  Upwards  of 
six  hundred  were  taken  out,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
the  entire  deposit  numbered  little  short  of  four  thousand. 
From  those,  and  other  examples,  it  appears  that  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices  by  fire  were  practised  as  an  im- 
portant  and  oft-repeated  part  of  the  sacred  rites  to  which 
the  altar-moimds  were  devoted :  yet  that  also  certain 
sjKH^fic  and  varying  purposes  were  aimed  at  in  the 
offerings  made  on  different  altars.  While,  also,  these 
altm^mounds  are  chiefly  found  within  what  appear  to 
have  lM?en  siicred  enclosures,  devoted  —  as  has  beea 
assuuioil  fix>m  a  variety  of  evidence, — primarily,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  religious  pm-poses ;  they  also  occur,  gener- 
ally, as  single  works,  within  the  military  enclosures  and 
strongholds  :  where  it  may  be  assumed  they  sufficed  for 
siicrilices  designed  to  propitiate  the  objects  of  national 
woi'ship,  and  to  win  the  favour  of  their  deities  when 
the  ancient  gtun-isons  were  precluded  from  access  to  the 
siicred  enclosmvs  where  the  national  religious  rites  were 
chiefly  celebrated. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  "  Mound 
City  "  is  a  work  of  somewhat  similar  outline,  but  of  larger 
dimensions,  and  with  some  of  the  characteristics  of  i 
defensive  rather  than  of  a  sacred  enclosure.     From  its 
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portion,  indeed,  in  relation  to  iLat  r^martdbj-i  'rJr^-i-'j- 
vallated  group  of  moun-U,  aiid  al--  ■:■:  ■•:i-::  ■■:Tj-l>r-.-r- 
and  earthworks  in  the  \-i«'::D::y,  :l-^  -_.-i^^-  :'  ':■•■  ■■■.■•L:-~r.': 
tioD  suggests  the  idi-a'-f  a  forrif-.  r:v  ■  lv:  i^r^— --v:  ^i 
a  militaiy  stronghold, Ijut  as  a  Ti_-.  vi-i_  ti,  ;-—  -^{.v 
have  resided  those  wh'*  '■•ffi-:.'i>r:  i:  :i.~  -x:t~,'^^  i  *uii* 
adjacent  tcni|'le.  L'tuik-:  ::.-;  ^..2-'  -r:.- .■»■'.:'  /.  vj', 
latter,  its  walls  ai-ofurtii-^r  Ln-irlrl  -i:.  '■.->■;  :;>^.  iiv. 
if  surmounted  I'V  a  iKiHvv:--.  .■  '.l-.:  — — ~.\:-^  v  itl.  "J'.i'v 
were  well  suited  f'.-r  ci^i'.-  .■ifTi  a,  . :.-  \:-'X  -.■.,;*  *r..'-.i«^-.'. 
moasuivs  tH'enty-^-:;;h:  ^;:r^  :  v-;  -=•.-■  :.\-a::;  t  -in 
exactly,  iu  the  crnnv;  i^^rr-  i,-.  i  -,■;  ■:■-•.'.  i^iv.-r..  vz.,':-.  v  i» 
found,  on  exi-avaTi-'C.  :■  ■■  r.---r,  l,-,  i.-.-„*  if  v,.-.^-;  ;i-,-  .:-.i;^„ 
struction,  and  wi:h  i*Liirii  .--:-i.:;>  -^  »;u'rr,.-;;u  -~>j«. 
Like  other  altars  ■:■:  ::-■:  -^zr.  rv^l  ::i' 'v.-.!'!:).  ^-.in  t,,!  f.;, 
pcared  to  havt-  uniieri-'Lr  r->:i.v!.  •  .ji.-.  ■;';:!  -:-.;'"i':tiiUT; 
the  period  int^rv-:Li.'-g  ':'^t^'^^:i.  ri^  dv-r  .-.-,■•:«  v.u;  ...:-i. 
monies  jierfom;^  '-i-i.  t'c-e  iw.  t.irl  -^ii;!,.-  r  -,j  i;,;i,  ;,„,,_ 
mation.  The-  tTa.>^  ■::  li^-r  u--^  -.-.-.-.n  :;;.-.v.i:v—  •,>!';i--.,.:'. 
by  its  inteUisr^i.:  eijlirr??!  .  —  *  V'^"  i.-i/  «  ';i:',-."i7 
peculiar.  It  w>ictit  :..•  i.i~-.  "•*»"•.■.  ?r,v.i'!i  ir  '.■.:S>!"!ir 
inten^als  of  liitr,  *.*  :'  _"v»  — .•"■.-•"..  i.  'v.-'v.jv.*  «nniv 
tliirtet-Q  f'.-^i  is  LiiZL-rV.:  iil  tU'-"-"  .'^'j:**^  -M  '.rt^/:;!.:  vw 
exeavaiol  is  :i-  ■. r.^-::!!!  Ic-fii  'x  ^i;,*  jujsa, :: 
filled  with  ^^  sir.i  ":-.'rr-_'.,=->^TA<j«*« 
the  utm'-*:  'iT-iT-^.  H":-!!  liiut  jt-i*!  Il 
was  pt-n-ic:!;/  i,:ii'."-L-  ■.■fTrzi^  %y  I 
any  rat.:  i.  ■y.z.-iL-y.rj:  !ji^::  -s-n*  i.*}*  w|l  MJi 
of  £<im-.-  ^-.r  '-■■:i---!:.  :-.? -irt  »*iLi4  a*  C 

burii'rl  Li::  ij.-,  '1.1..!^   uji'  •vxn/m 


with  IL^  f'.-^n-ir.  VL«  :;'ai.'flr;  iiV.-a-Jr  [is.,  .i-j?  '.'   ;>.- 
much  'rzL.i<hr~rf'..    T-.rt  v n^  s^cuiftt.':  ■■-  Alurfitlf 
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identical  with  that  of  the  circular  clay  altars  already 
described,  the  basin  in  this  case  measuring  seven  feet  in 
diameter  by  eight  inches  in  depth.  This  basin  was  then 
carefully  paved  with  small  round  stones,  each  a  little 
larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  which  were  laid  with  the  utmost 
precision,  fully  rivalling  the  pavior's  finest  work.  They 
were  firmly  bedded  in  the  sand  beneath  them,  so  as  to 
present  a  regular  and  imiform  surface.  Upon  the  altar 
thus  constructed  was  found  a  burnt  deposit^  carefully 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sand,  above  which  was  heaped 
the  superstructure  of  the  mound.  The  deposit  consisted 
of  a  thin  layer  of  carbonaceous  matter,  intermin^ed 
with  which  were  some  burnt  human  bones,  but  so  much 
calcined  as  to  render  recognition  extremely  difficult 
Ten  well-wrought  copper  bracelets  were  also  found, 
placed  in  two  heaps,  five  in  each,  and  encircling  some 
calcined  bones, — ^probably  those  of  the  arms  upon  which 
they  were  worn.  Besides  these  were  found  a  couple  of 
thick  plates  of  mica,  placed  upon  the  western  slope  of 
the  altar/' ^ 

All  the  results  of  such  investigations  thus  coincide  in 
proving  that  the  altars  of  the  Mound -Builders  were  used 
for  considerable  periods,  and  repeatedly  renewed,  before 
they  were  finally  covered  over.  Others  undoubtedly 
remained  to  the  last  uncovered,  though  their  exposure 
has  necessarily  left  them  in  a  very  different  condition 
from  those  now  revealed  for  the  first  time  to  himian 
eyes  since  the  last  rites  of  the  ancient  worshippers  ex- 
tinguished the  sacred  fires  on  their  hearth.  These  appear 
to  have  been  noted  fi-om  time  to  time  imder  the  name 
of  "brick-hearths."  The  hard-burnt  clay,  cracked  and 
broken  up  by  the  roots  of  trees,  the  action  of  frost,  and 
other  causes,  and  partially  buried  by  the  accumulating 
vegetation  and  deciiy  of  cejituries,  when  brought  to  light 

'  Ancient  AlonumenU  of  the  Mississippi  Vcdiey,  p.  157. 
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by  the  t^k^tuii  •:•!  tIa*:  fjjiadt.  iicn  mmLnmJhr  snxgfcsted 
the  id^fja  of  rai-r  urj'.-i  I'liTrurtti.     C^ut  (if  liU'.^Hh,  ch»(t(iT'«r£td 
near  the  K-^irL  cd  Mi-ntniiu.  ii  «'.  »iiif ^  vut  imrrtimi ci<icl  ly 
a  low  baijk.  ^.f  L/i:»in  ■ynt  ianiirtic  fttei  it  crrtainiiiiriJiKifc, 
seeminjflv  tiir  ^[i-'iczii -T'itiZi  '.^  'jyimiiaii'.'.sm«L3  cjd  l  luamid. 
All  such  "  LeaiTiihi*  '^  c^r  lIilj:?'  vert,  incitstii  ji  ulltt  l»t  nt- 
sumed,  de^riii-^  !»•>  rtiy^Tr-  liiieii-  fhth]   wingjuitsraaL   Ty 
means  of  tae  fflCfl'i*">Ttirbu2  iif-^ciiii-      liui.  l^  vimJ^e^rar 
causes  broo^i:  4'>:jc«:l  lie-  'dbj  la  lai^giii  -tiLiur  vLaii  liit 
dominion  of  tfe  M-o-oisiii-IftEJi'ia:*  Tia  ljr-ci]aj»ia  i.o»  :2i  dJ-iiat : 
and  probaUr  n*->c  ksfe  aoc^'iIj  tiinaji  liiuis  'Of'  liir  AjCifciafc 
of  Mexico  or  the  Inicas  •otf  PeinzL     Hje  aoiCB^]  fens*  m-ane 
extinguished,  the  iiiieio»r«n=ti  ^riiar^  were  KScseieBatte't  aLiud 
the  primeval  f^^rest  aJb^rfr  resoEOs^i  ii&  awaj  iotct  nbe 
deserted  temples  aibd  ifEOent  eitaes  of  the  dead.      The 
exploradr^  of  the  sacre^i  mfxmds.  however,  has  soffii!^ 
to  show  that  the  covering  over  of  the  aicar  was  a  work 
of  BO  leas  systematic  care  than  any  of  the  previous  rites 
and   ceremoniies.      The  sepulchral  mounds  are  simple 
covers  or  earth-pyramids,  sometimes  elliptical  or  pear 
shaped,  but  exhibiting  in  their  internal  structure  no  trace 
of  any  further  de^iOTL  than  to  heap  over  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  honoured  chief  *Tich  a  gigantic  tumulus  as  should 
preser\'e  hfe  name  and  fame  to  after  times.     It  is  alto- 
gether different  with  the  sacred  mounds.     The  uniform 
stratification  of  the  materiaL=i  composing  them  has  already 
been  specified  as  one  of  their  peculiar  characteristics^ 
and  will  Ije  best  ilhtitrated  by  tracing  the  process  of 
construction  as  dwcloserl  in  one  of  those  of  "Mound 
City ;"  though  it  «  to  be  noted  that  while  the  evidence 
of  a  careful  and  systematic  deposition  of  the  materials 
forming  the  mound  is  found  in  all,  the  differences  in 
these  details  are  fully  za  ^tf^t  2a  in  those  of  the  enclosed 
altars.     In  the  coastruction  of  the  mound  referrerl  to 
which  occupies  the  north  east  comer  of  the  sacred  en- 
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closure,  near  the  edge  of  the  steep  bank  immediately 
overhanging  the  Scioto  River,  the  following  were  dis- 
tinctly traceable  as  the  successive  stages  in  its  process 
towards  completion.  On  the  natural  level  of  the  soil 
an  altnr  or  basin  of  fine  clay  was  constructed,  perfectly 
circular,  and  measuring  nine  feet  in  diameter.  From 
the  outer  edge  the  clay  walls  were  raised  at  an  angle  of 
about  40°  to  the  height  of  twenty  inches^  and  within 
this  a  hollow  basin  was  forined  nine  inches  deep.  After 
this  clay  structure  had  been  subjected  to  long  and  re- 
peated action  of  intense  heat — as  is  assumed  from  its 
being  used  as  an  altar  of  burnt-sacrifice, — until  it  had 
been  burnt  throughout  to  the  consistency  of  the  hardest 
brick,  the  basin  was  filled  up  evenly  with  fine  dry  ashes, 
intermingled  with  which  were  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
a  few  copper  bosses  or  disks.  This  deposit  having  been 
carefully  levelled  to  the  edge  of  the  altar-focus,  a  layer 
of  silvery  or  opaque  mica,  in  sheets,  was  laid  Mrith  great 
regularity  over  it,  the  mica  plates  overlapping  each  other, 
and  on  this  was  heaped  a  pile  of  human  bones,  reduced 
to  fragments  by  the  action  of  fire,  but  probably  the  re- 
mains of  only  a  single  skeleton.  Above  this^  and 
extending  beyond  the  outer  verge  of  the  altar,  a  layer 
of  earth  a  few  inches  in  thickness  was  uniformly  spread, 
presenting,  in  miniature,  the  final  shape  of  the  moimcL 
Above  this  a  thin  stratum  of  fine  sand  was  laid,  con- 
formmg,  as  all  the  mound  strata  do,  to  the  convex  outline 
of  the  lower  heap.  Then  followed  a  deposit  of  earth 
one  foot  tliick,  next  a  thin  stratum  of  sand,  then  another 
layer  of  eighteen  inches  of  earth,  a  thin  and  uniform 
layer  of  sand  some\vhat  more  than  an  inch  thick,  anotb^ 
deposit  of  earth,  then  a  uniform  layer  of  gravel  and 
pebbles  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  over  tlie  whole  a 
final  layer  of  coarse  gravel  and  pebbles  one  foot  in 
thickness,  procured  either  from  the  l^anks  of  the  neig^- 
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bouring  trver,  or  feoin  ieep  pits  sfnuonndiii^  die  iacrwi 
enclosure :  wfaiciL  iis  in  others  « »t  rhe  ancient  ^itirtli* 
works,  atov  fo)in  whence  riie  rmiteriiub  oir  rheir  ^inn- 
struction  were  pmcTire<L  Sune  •»!  rhe  iutuniia^  bei>j 
described  were  petiiiiiar.  'jur  riie  rraces  of  n  ^ratwmudci 
construction  ot*  the  mrre^l  muuniia  in  nmnmn  :dteniace 
layers  of  earth  antL  other  nuireriab  iilmjccatsfci  a  tina- 
ture  belonging  to  the  whiiie  «iiai&,  and  tjne  to  which 
nothing  aruiloeons  in  the  -itnicmrF;  of  any  of  rhe  munuii 
or  earth-pyramiiitt  of  the  *)ki  W"<}rid  ha»  hinhertx)  been 
noted. 

The  investigarion  of  tiis  remurfcibie  *ihu»  of  ani-»ienc 
works  sn^seats  many  cnriomj  «^Tii*i*tii:)n^  to  wIiL:h  Lt  iif 
difficok  to  famiah  any  -sitiifliuitory  .xriifwer-  It  ifr  po 
bable  that  n«>t  onlv  eaii  foiit'.esfeiTe  -Jtiui:**  in  th^  use  jji«1 

««  mm 

reconstruction  of  the  aitor,  but  in  die  fcuiLiin^  of  th>? 
8iiperincumb*ent  mounii.  hniL  iis  'jwu  .■aCTili''aJi^*»i  'iJ^i 
accompanyinc^  rites  :  tmii  on  these  fatuxe  'JisiiO'YeriHS 
may  yet  throw  further  Eght.  In  ooe  of  tb?  **  Moun«i 
City "  strocmres^  afher  penetrating  thn/ogh  four  ^ucvne^^ 
sive  sand-strata,  inteirpijsei  at  in^enniLs  of  little  iu«.>iv 
than  a  fi»t  between  Liyer?  of  -tarth  ;  and  e3:k'Avy.t:iug 
altogether  to  a  depth  ot*  nineteen  rerru :  o.  <ni<*yxh  U^vel  rt^ivur 
of  sliffhtlv  bume»i  clav  was  f .^in-u  ^w^rvkl  wirh  »  thin 
layer  of  sand,  and  on  this  a  5erI'e:^  of  rvniud  i>ltuej>  of 
mica,  ten  inches  or  a  f*:<«t  in  dbmetcr.  \\\-re  rv^iruUriv 
disposed,  overlapping  each  other  like  the  scalc:^  of  »  fi^vli. 
The  whole  depof?it  was  not  uncovered,  but  sutticieiit  was 
exposed  to  leatl  the  observers^  to  the  couchisiou  that  iho 
entire  layer  of  mica  was  amincrcd  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  the  full  dimensions  of  whiih  nmsl  mcasuit^ 
twenty  feet  from  horn  to  horn,  and  live  tVol  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  After  describing  the  ixH*uliar  fcaluvt^s 
of  this  mound,  its  explorers  remiu-k  :  *'  AVon»  we  Xk\  yioKl 
to  the  temptarion  to  speculation  which  the  pn\scnco  of 
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the  mica  crescent  Iiolds  out,  we  might  conclude  that  the 
Mound -Builders  worshipped  the  moon,  and  that  this 
mound  was  dedicated,  with  imknown  rites  and  cere- 
monies, to  that  luminary."  It  is  obvious,  at  any  rate, 
that  very  diverse  rites  were  practised,  and  very  different 
sacrifices  offered  up  to  the  ancient  deities  of  the  Great 
Valley.  In  some,  the  accumulated  carbonaceous  matter, 
like  that  formed  by  the  ashes  of  leaves  or  grass,  might 
suggest  the  graceful  offerings  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
earth,  so  consonant  to  the  milder  forms  of  ancient  sacri- 
fice instituted  in  recognition  of  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest 
In  others,  the  accumulation  of  hundreds  of  elaborately 
carved  stone-pipes  on  a  single  altar,  is  strikingly  sug- 
gestive of  some  ancient  peace  or  war-pipe  ceremonial,  in 
which  the  peculiar  American  custom  of  tobacco-smoking 
had  its  special  and  sacred  significance,  and  even  perhaps 
its  origin.  In  others  again,  we  should  perhaps  trace  in 
the  deposition  under  the  sacred  mound  of  hundreds  of 
spear  and  arrow  heads,  copper  axes,  and  other  weapons 
of  war,  the  ancient  and  amply  developed  ceremonial 
shadowed  forth  in  the  rude  Indian  symbolism  of  burying 
the  tomahawk  or  war-hatchet.  But,  looking  to  the  evi- 
dence which  so  clearly  separates  the  sepulchral  from  the 
sacred  mounds,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  on  some  of  the  altars  of  the  Mound-Builders 
human  sacrifices  were  made  ;  and  that  within  their  sacred 
enclosures  were  practised  rites  not  less  hideous  than  those 
which  characterized  the  worship  which  the  ferocious  Az- 
tecs are  aflirmed  to  have  regarded  as  most  acceptable  to 
their  sanguinary  gods.  Among  the  IVIexicans,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  naiTatives  of  their  Spanish  conquerors, 
human  sacrifices  constituted  the  crowning  rites  of  almost 
every  festival.  That  great  exaggeration,  however,  b 
traceable  in  the  narratives  of  the  chronicles  is  admitted 
in  part  even  by  the  enthusiastic  modem  historian  of  the 
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conquest  of  Mexii.-o  ;  ooii  :iii:  ^haimTrng  ais^.^ceal  r«> 
mance  woTen  hy  Pres4?ijti:.  is  p^traaM  -vida  nn^ri  oven  t» 
question  in  hs  reprrHinraon  'rf  dkt  zr»j»  -hsirges  •:£  can- 
nibalism  and.  whujLtsaie  om:iii*rT  in.  tdiii  sup«scscinzoQ8> 
rites  of  tiie  Mexi^ians :  iduui  bi  ns  iz!n]:z>^?ii&  piirtTzrxn^ 
of  their  arciutectuEil  ma^nini!€nr«.  rntar  rempies  ajui 
palaces^  sculptured  £:>miGini5  ami  Ajanng  garien^  and 
all  the  strange  blending  «:•£  3t«>jrifih  ptjmp  and  luxurv, 
with  the  refinements  of  Enropean.  3i>!ial  msumeiSy  and 
the  unreseired  freedom  of  woman. 

Without  aasomin^  eitKer  an  Azta!  ot  Xocthem  Indian 
origin  to  the  race  of  the  M<>mid-BQildeis  :  or  discussing 
meanwhile  the  essential  points  of  diJf^rence  from  both, 
which  seem  to  be  traceable  in  such  memoriuLs  as  reveal 
their  characteristics  to  us :  it  is  undoubtedly  in  the  rites 

'  at 

and  customs  of  the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  the  New 
World  that  we  must  look  for  such  analogies  as  may  tend 
to  throw  light  on  their  mysterious  mounds  of  sacrifice^ 
and  other  singular  remains.  In  Hariot  s  namirive  of  the 
discovery  of  Virginia  in  1584,  he  describes  the  use  of 
tobacco,  called  by  the  natives  upp6icoi\  and  greatly 
enlarges  on  its  medicinal  virtues.  He  then  adds  :  *'  This 
upp&woc  is  of  so  precious  estimation  amongst  them  that 
they  think  their  gods  are  marvellously  delighted  thoiv 
witii,  whereupon  sometime  they  make  halloweil  fives,  and 
cast  some  of  the  powder  therein  for  a  sjicrifioe,"  The 
discovery  of  such  unmistakable  evidences  of  one  of  the 
sacred  aJtars  of  "Mound  City"  having  been  sjKMially 
devoted  to  nicotian  rites  and  offerings,  rendoi's  such  allu- 
sions peculiarly  significant.  In  the  belief  of  the  anciinit 
worshippers,  the  Great  Spirit  smelled  a  wwi^et  Havour 
as  the  smoke  of  the  sacred  phmt  ascended  to  thr 
heavens;  and  the  homely  implement  of  modern  luxury 
was   in  their   hands   a  sacred  censer  from    whi«!h    tlir 
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hallowed  vapour  rose  with  as  fitting  propitiatory  odours 
as  that  which  perfumes  the  awful  precincts  of  the 
cathedral  altar,  amid  the  mysteries  of  the  Church's  high 
and  holy  days. 

It  is  indeed  but  a  vague  and  partial  glimpse  that  we 
can  now  recover  of  the  old  worshipper,  with  his  strange 
rites,  his  buried  arts,  and  the  traces  of  his  propitiatory 
sacrifices,  which  the  opening  of  these  sacrificial  mounds 
reveals.  It  is  nevertheless  a  glimpse  of  a  condition  of 
things  diverse  in  many  respects  from  all  else  that  we 
know  of  the  former  history  of  the  New  World  ;  and  on 
that  account,  therefore,  the  most  imperfect  disclosures 
have  a  fascinating  interest  for  us,  greater  in  some  respects 
than  any  discoveries  relating  to  the  modem  Indian  can 
possess.  Still  more  is  that  interest  confirmed  by  every 
indication  which  seems  to  present  the  ancient  ]\[ound- 
Builders  as  in  some  respects  a  link  between  the  rude 
nomade  tribes  of  the  American  forests  and  prairies,  and 
those  nations  whom  the  firat  Europeans  found  established 
in^cities,  under  a  well-ordered  Government,  and  surrounded 
by  many  appliances  of  civilisation  akin  to  thase  with 
which  they  had  long  been  familiar  among  the  most 
ancient  nations  of  southern  Asia.  To  the  great  centres 
of  native  progress  and  development  which  had  gathered 
under  Aztec  and  Inca  rule,  and  to  the  older  seats  of 
American  nationality,  still  abounding  with  the  ruined 
memorials  of  their  extinct  arts,  in  Central  America  and 
Yucatan,  the  attention  of  the  inquirer  into  the  ancient 
history  of  the  New  World  must  be  finally  directed  in  his 
desire  for  some  clear  comprehension  of  whatever  was 
essentially  native  to  it.  But  before  turning  to  those 
seats  of  a  well-ascertained  native  civilisation,  there  still 
remains  for  consideration,  one  other  class  of  the  earth- 
works, of  a  very  peculiar  character.     They  too  have  a 
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certain  value  as  a  possible  link  in  the  clotachtMl  fi-ag- 
ments  of  ancient  chroniclings  revealed  by  such  me/urn  ; 
lying  as  they  do  in  geograpliical,  and  perlwijm  uIho  in 
other  relations,  immediately  iK'twecn  the  old  ri'gion 
of  the  Mound-Builders  and  the  nuners  of  the  rojifwr 
regions  in  the  ante-Columbian  centuries  of  the  wi.'Bt4»ni 
hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

COMMEMORATION:  SYMBOLIC  MOUNDS, 

After  surveying  the  many  remarkable  traces  of  primi- 
tive mining,  and  the  germs  of  native  metallnigic  aits, 
which  confer  so  vital  an  interest  on  the  forest  solitudes 
around  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  attention  of  the 
American  archaeologist  is  inevitably  attracted  by  the  ex- 
tensive relics  of  an  ancient  population  in  the  great  river 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  But  l^e- 
tween  the  regions  marked  by  those  diverse  features  of 
interest,  lies  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  fonner ;  mid  constituting  the  geographical 
link  that  connects  it  \nth  the  area  of  those  ancient 
mounds,  from  which  so  many  implements,  wrought  ap- 
parently from  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior,  have  been 
recovered.  It  has  been  long  known  that  this  territory, 
which  stretches  westward  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Mississippi,  is  marked  by  aboriginal  earthworks,  of  a 
highly  distinctive  character  and  altogether  peculiar  to  the 
New  World.  But  of  this,  tis  of  other  partially  explored 
regions  of  the  West,  the  accounts  were  vague,  extravagant, 
and  contradictoiy ;  and  it  is  only  veiy  recently  that  the 
characteristics  of  its  remarkable  ancient  monuments  have 
been  accurately  defined.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lapham,  to  whoee 
Antiquities  of  Wisconsin  surveyed  and  de^eribed^  we 
owe  the  minute  knowledge  of  these  remarkal)le  earth- 
works, claims  to  have  first  described  the  Turtle  Mound 
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at  Wankesfaa^  as  wdl  d&  ot^er  animaJ:  ^^ji^  of  tiie  ssme 
territoiT,  so  eajjy  a^^  IS36.  These  notuies^  k>iireTa;  oiiljr 
appeared  in  local  ne^rspop^s ;  ami  ^ssasak  stteaadLkn  was 
for  the  fiist  time  dkeeted  to  tibem  by  a  pop^r  obi  the  sub- 
ject, commnDieateil  by  Mc.  SL  C  Taylor  to  the  Awkmeaok 
Journal  of  A  rt4  aand  Seierkee^^  in  I^S^S^  aeecanpanfied  with 
illustratioiis  fin^m  hb  peiLeiL  To  ths  and  other  eariy 
descripdoie  it  is  dne^  that  this  novel  elaas  of  cartLirovis 
at  length  excited  snek  bitereat  ss  to  fiead  tbe:  Anu^fieaii 
Antiqnanan  Society  to  plaee  fixm^  at  3ilr.  Laphanls  ds^ 
posal  for  enablfng  him  to  cany  oTst  the  e£abocate  ^saxrty 
and  drawings^  ^nee  piibliahed  ict  th&  SmUikMrnin  Com- 
tribuiiohs  to  Kui&udedfpe^ 

The  ocevrrezuee  €>€  "^  Anfmal  ^iofzods^  "^  i»  by  ifiD  ZEKana 
exchiaTely  coikifiiu»d  to  the  State  of  Wiseonfixnu  Some 
remaikabJe  examples  are  apef!iaQy  worthy  of  notke  as 
mingling  amoi^  the  immeroas  aod  Taried  earthworks  of 
the  Ohio  and  Seioto  VaOey^;.  Beit  the  importaDt  fact 
conneete*!  with  the  abodginai  txaees  of  WiseoiiSEii  is  that 
the  Animal  ^looods  eonstrtnte  its  great  d^itingiDshiD^ 
characteiistic.  They  do  not  ♦ooitnr  there  interspersed,  a« 
in  the  Ohio  Valley,  with  ervie  and  sacred  em^tjsmreay 
sepolchrat  moizn<d%  and  works  of  de&nice ;  b«Et  within  an 
area  of  well-defined  Emits,  eitendinz  between  the  Mi*- 
sisappi  and  Lake  Mir^higan,  and  with  its  northern  and 
sonthem  boamiaries  iittle  less  dearly  traceable :  xhn^- 
sands  of  examples  oecisr  of  gigantie  baaaor-retie  voi^  of  men, 
beasts,  bird%  and  repdlesv  afl  wrought  with  perserertng 
labour  on  the  sorfaee  of  the  soiL  The  Taat  lerels  •>r 
slightly  onfhilating  sarfaoes  of  that  great  prairie  land, 
present  pei^nliarty  CsLToorabie  eirgtmwtanges  for  thii 
colossal  reHevoe  of  the  native  artist ;  jf:t  not  more  ^> 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  to^eaiities  where  no  sai.Ii 
mounds  occur.  It  is  important  there^>re  to  l^ear  in  r^e- 
membrance  that  defia^Te  or  mihtary  stra^rtores,  and 
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such  as  aiv  apparently  designed  for'  sacrificial  rites  or 
Religious  ceremonies^  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
tenitory  marked  by  those  singular  groups  of  imitative 
earthworks.  It  is>  moreover,  a  country  well  adapted  for 
maintaining  a  large  population,  in  very  diverse  stages  of 
social  pn^gwss.  Through  the  gently  undulating  surface 
of  the  nearlv  level  torritorv,  numerous  rivers  and  streams 
flow  in  sluggish,  yet  limpid  current,  eastward  and  west- 
waixi  to  empty  themselves  into  Lake  Michigan  or  the 
Mississippi  The  pools  and  groups  of  lakes  into  which 
thoy  ejt jiand,  furnish  abundance  of  wild  rice,  which  is  at 
oni>e  a  means  of  sustemmce  to  numerous  aquatic  birdia^ 
and  also  constituted  an  important  source  of  supply  to 
the  aKoigines.  so  long  as  the  Bed  Indian  held  possession 
of  the  torritorv.  The  rivers  and  lakes  ako  abound  with 
oJtivUont  fish  ;  and  where  the  soil  remains  iminvaded  by 
the  ploughshare  of  the  intruding  settler,  numerous  traces 
of  older  a^rricultural  laKiur  show  where  the  Indian  cul- 
ti\-ati\i  the  maize,  and  developed  some  of  the  germs  of 
civilisi^tion,  and  the  industrial  arts  of  a  settled  people. 
Indian  imivo-moimds  iUso  iliversifx'  the  surface,  and,  in 
rhoir  omimients  and  primitive  weapons  and  utensils, 
disclose  titioes  of  the  simple  artsi  of  the  rude  nomades 
that  still  linger  on  the  outskirts  of  that  western  state. 
But  such  slight  and  inartificial  sepulchral  mounds  are 
ivadilv  distin^ruishable  fix>m  the  remarkable  structures  of 
a  ivmotor  eixi  which  constitute  the  archaeological  chaiae- 
teristic  of  the  ix^gion.  Here  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Indi:m  h:is  selected  the  ancient  moimds  as  the  most 
suitable  sites  for  his  simpler  sepulchral  works^  thereby 
more  clearly  indicating  the  complete  independence  of 
the  two. 

In  describing  some  of  the  earthworks  near  the  toini 
of  Horicon,  on  the  Eock  River,  Mr.  Lapham  speaks  rf 
them  as  at  once  the  most  extended  and  varied  groups  of 
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scarcely  any  enclosed  relics  to  chronicle  the  history  of 
their  erection^  and  throw  a  light  on  the  mysterious  race 
of  artists  who  laboriously  recorded  such  hieroglyphics  on 
the  broad  canvas  of  the  natural  landscape.  In  a  few 
cases,  human  remains  have  been  found  in  the  emblematic 
mounds^  under  circimistances  which  did  not  clearly  point 
to  a  modem  date  ;  but  these  are  quite  exceptional  In 
summing  up  the  results  of  his  exploration  of  the  Wis- 
consin earthworks,  Mr.  Lapham  remarks : — "  So  far  as  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  there  are  no  original 
remains  in  the  mounds  of  imitative  form,  beyond  a  few 
scattered  fragments  that  may  have  gained  a  place  there 
by  accident.  Many  of  the  mounds  have  been  entirely 
removed,  including  the  earth  beneath  for  a  considerable 
depth,  in  the  process  of  grading  streets  in  Milwaukee ; 
and  it  Ls  usually  found  that  the  natural  surface  had  not 
been  disturbed  at  the  time  of  the  erection,  but  that  the 
several  layers  or  strata  of  mould,  clay,  gravel,  eta,  are 
continuous  below  the  structure,  as  on  the  contiguous 
grounds.  Great  numbers  of  the  smaller  conical  tumuli 
are  also  destitute  of  any  remains ;  and  if  human  bodies 
were  ever  buried  under  them,  they  are  now  so  entirely 
*  returned  to  dust '  that  no  apparent  traces  of  them  are 
left.  If  we  assume  that  each  mound  was  a  place  of 
burial,  we  must  infer,  from  the  absence  of  utensils,  that 
the  common  practice  of  depositing  with  the  dead  the 
implements  to  be  used  in  the  other  world,  is  of  compa- 
ratively recent  origin,  since  some  of  these,  at  least,  would 
have  resisted  decay."  ^ 

The  great  earthwork-figures,  wrought  in  relievo  on  the 
surface  of  the  Wisconsin  soil,  include  among  their  devices 
the  lizard,  turtle,  elk,  bufialo,  bear,  fox,  otter,  racoon,  and 
other  animals.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  designs  which 
modern  fancy  has  traced  in  those  novel  works  of  primi- 

'  Antiquities  of  If/won^irt,  p.  80. 
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tive  art  The  frog  also  appears  to  be  imitated ;  birds 
and  fishes  are  repeatedly  represent^  ;  and  man  himself 
figures  among  the  strange  groups.  Nor  are  the  imi- 
tations confined  to  animate  subjects,  though  the  preva- 
lence of  these  has  suggested  the  designation  of  "  animal 
mounds,^  as  suitable  for  the  whole.  Embankments  also 
occur  in  the  form  of  crosses,  crescents,  angles,  and  straight 
lines ;  and  also  seemingly  as  the  gigantic  imitations  of 
the  war-club,  tobacco-pipe,  and  other  familiar  implements 
or  weapons.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  crosses  and  other 
simpler  forms,  in  all  probability,  originally  represented 
animals,  birds,  or  fishes,  with  extended  wings  or  fins. 
In  these,  as  in  the  better-defined  animal  mounds,  time 
has  doubtless  obliterated  the  minuter  and  more  charac- 
teristic touches  of  the  ancient  modeller,  and  effa(*ed  the 
indications  of  his  original  meaning. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  occurs  about 
eighteen  miles  west  of  the  "  Four  Lakes,"  in  Da^c 
County,  Wisconsin ;  and  includes  six  quadmpeds,  six 
parallelograms,  one  circular  tumulus,  one  human  figure, 
and  a  small  circle.  This  conspicuous  group  is  situated 
on  the  great  Indian  trail  fi-om  Lake  Michigan  trj  the 
Mississippi,  and  is  figured  and  dc^scribed  in  SiUiman^H 
Journal y  by  Mr.  R  C.  Taylor,  from  actual  survey.  It 
is  again  figured  and  described,  along  with  other  examples 
of  the  monuments  of  the  North-west,  in  MessFH.  8^|uier 
and  Davis's  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  MisHim-jyin 
Valley;  but  neither  from  figures  nor  d<iS(;ription  can 
any  more  definite  idea  be  drawn,  tlian  that  the  group 
includes  representations  of  quadrujx^^ls,  varying  in  si/e 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  f<*,et,  but  eitli^T 
so  rudely  executed,  or  so  much  defa/^^l,  tiial  tjiey  umy 
be  "  buffalos,"  or  "  Ix-ars,"  or  incle<j>rl  any  other  anirnaln. 
They  are  grouf)ed  in  two  rows  on  the  surface  of  a  higli, 
open  prtiirie,  on  the  dividing  ridge   Urtw^ren  Um;  J^>''k 
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and  Wisconsin  Rivers.     Midway  in  the  group,  an  ele- 
vated conical  mound  overtops  the  whole,  and  affords  the 
only  point  from  whence  the  entire  group  can  be  sur- 
veyed.    It  appears  probable,  indeed,  that  such  a  mound 
was  purposely  erected  as  an  observatory  from  whence  to 
view  the  whole.     In  many  of  the  groups,  it  can  scarcely 
admit  of  doubt  that  the  original  relation  of  the  several 
members  was  something  more  than  mere  juxtaposition  ; 
but  an  ingenious  critic,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Squier  and  Davis,  thus  outstrips  their  attempts  at  inter- 
pretation of  the  dubious  "  bears"  or  "  buffalos  :" — **  It 
occurs  to  us  that  the  group  is  a  very  intelligible  repre- 
sentation of  a  sledge  with  its  rider,  and  a  train  of  six 
dogs,  wheeling  round   the  conical  mound,  which  last 
action  is  particularly  represented  by  the   last   animal 
being  in  a  position   almost  at  right   angles  with  the 
man,  behind  whom  are  the  oblongs  to  represent  the 
vehicle,  and    also  with  the  remainder  of  the  animala. 
Taking  the  rudeness  of  the  age  and  workmanship  into 
account,  the  impracticability  of  the  material,  and  the 
scale  and  material,  the  whole  is  really  not  a  bad  repre- 
sentation of  the  dog-drawn  sledges  of  the  Kamschatdales 
of  the  present  day.      Supposing  their  horns   to  have 
been  omitted,  from  the  impracticability  of  raising  earth- 
works that  would  stand  well,  and  in  proportion  to  re- 
present them,  they  might  have  signified  the  elk  or  the 
reindeer.      Whatever  animal,  however,   be  taken,  it  is 
perhaps  a  legitimate  inference  that  we  have  here  the 
colossal  trophy  of  a  successful  super-Atlantic  charioteer 
at  some  American  race ;  why  not  the  curious  hippo- 
drome,  or,  more  correctly  here,  cynodrome,    with  its 
starting-cells,  its  course,  its  meta,  and  road  of  triumph 
to  the  town  V'^ 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  fanciful  interpreter  of  the 

*  Journal  Brit.  Archaol,  Aasockitioiij  voL  v.  p.  411. 
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Wisconsin  earthworks  to  resort  to  remote  Kamschatka 
for  the  model  of  his  dog-drawn  sledge,  for  such  are 
common  enough  among  the  Indians  of  the  North-west ; 
but  basso-relievos  that  admit  with  equal  probability  of 
their  determination  as  buffalos,  bears,  dogs,  or  elks, 
yield  little  trustworthy  disclosures  ;  and  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  earthworks  of  Wisconsin  in  no  degree  tends 
to  confirm  such  modes  of  interpretation.  But  while 
rejecting  this  classical  reading  of  the  emblematic  mounds 
of  the  West,  it  is  not  because  of  their  rude  representa- 
tions appearing  to  be  unfit  memorials  of  any  triumph 
analogous  to  those  for  which  trophies  were  reared  in  the 
classic  arena.  Fully  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
f  the  Dal^e  county  group,  we  must  bear  in  remembrance 
the  proportions  of  the  supposed  charioteer.  He  is 
figured,  as  is  usual  in  similar  mounds,  with  his  limbs 
extended,  and  with  arms  of  disproportionate  length ; 
possibly  owing  to  the  design  originally  representing 
some  implement  in  each  hand.  From  head  to  feet  he 
measures  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet^  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  from  the  extremity  of  one  arm 
to  that  of  the  other.  The  head  alone  is  twenty-five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  six  feet  in  highest  elevation 
from  the  surrounding  soiL  Measuring  the  whole  by 
this  scale,  it  is  abundantly  apparent  that  a  group, 
including  altogether  sixteen  different  mound-figures, 
must  have  been  a  work  of  immense  time  and  labour, 
and  doubtless  owed  its  origin  to  some  motive  or  purpose 
of  corresponding  magnitude  in  the  estimation  of  its 
constructors. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  to  whom  no  problem  of  America's 
prehistoric  times  appears  to  suggest  any  insoluljle  diffi- 
culties, deals  with  the  emblematical  mounds  of  Wis- 
consin in  greater  seeming  consistency  with  the  aboriginal 
mode  of  thought  of  the  New  World.     In  the  first  volume 
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of  his  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes^  he  solves  the  whole 
mystery  by  assuming  them  to  be  merely  the  Totems,  or 
heraldic  symbols  in  use  among  the  Indian  tribes,  thus 
reproduced  in  earthworks  on  a  gigantic  scale.  "The 
connexion,"  he  remarks,  "  of  the  animal  mounds  of  Wis- 
consin with  the  existing  totemic  system  of  the  Indians 
who  are  yet  on  the  field  of  action,  is  too  strong  to  escape 
attention.  By  the  system  of  names  imposed  on  the  men 
composing  the  Algonquin,  Iroquois,  Cherokee,  and  odier 
n<ations,  a  fox,  a  bear,  a  turtle,  etc.,  is  fixed  upon  as  a 
])adge  or  stem,  from  which  the  descendants  may  trace 
their  parentage.  To  do  this  the  figure  of  an  animal  is 
employed  as  a  heraldic  sign  or  surname.  This  sign  is 
called  in  the  Algonquin,  town-mark  or  totem.  A  tribe 
could  leave  no  more  permanent  trace  of  an  esteemed 
sachem,  or  honoured  individual,  than  by  the  erection  of 
one  of  these  monuments.  They  are  clearly  sepulchral, 
and  have  no  other  object  but  to  preserve  the  names  of 
distinguished  actors  in  their  history."^  Thus  by  the  aid 
of  superficial  resemblances  all  mystery  and  difficulty 
are  evaded.  But,  meimwhile,  the  explorations  of  Mr. 
Lapham  seem  to  prove  that  the  emblematical  mounds 
of  Wisconsin  are  not  sepulchral ;  while  any  correspon- 
dence that  may  be  traced  between  the  totemic  symbols 
of  tribes  once  as  widely  spread  as  the  Algonquin,  Iro- 
quois, and  Cherokees,  only  increases  the  mystery  of  such 
ancient  83rml)ols,  constructed  on  this  colossal  scale,  and 
confined  to  a  territory  so  limited  and  well  defined.  So 
far  indeed  is  a  careful  survey  fix)m  confirming  any  such 
convenient  and  summary  fimcy,  that  JMr.  Lapham  states 
as  the  result  of  his  elaborate  exploration  of  the  earth- 
works of  Wisconsin,  that  he  conceives  four  epochs  are 
traceable  in  the  history  of  the  locality,  two  of  which  at 
least  preceded  the  era  of  occupation  by  the  Indian  tribes. 

*  History  of  Indian  Tribes^  voL  i.  p.  52. 
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There  is  the  period  of  the  animiU  XIoiiiuM>uiM«un, 
strangely  devoid  of  works  of  jirt,  thoiujh  ouc*  i^v  t\\f> 
exceptional  cases  have  been  met  with,  a.^  at  Kjuriiuv, 
where  Dr.  Hoy  describes  the  finding  of  a  do]>(\^it  of 
disks  of  homstone,  about  thirty  in  numlxT,  which  n]>- 
pear  to  coirespond  in  description  to  similar  deposit**  in 
the  more  southern  moimds.  Again,  the  extensive  workn 
at  Aztalan,  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Rock  River,  pn»- 
sent  considerable  analogies  to  the  sacred  and  civic  en- 
closures of  the  Mound-Builders  of  Ohio.  The  Aztalan 
earthworks  constitute,  it  is  believed,  i\\v.  only  an<;i(?nt 
enclosure,  properly  so  called,  throughout  the  whiih*  n.»{(ion 
of  the  emblematic  mounds  ;  and,  under  lh<!  nanu;  of  tl^f 
"ancient  city  of  Aztalan,"  it  was  long  r<*gard<j«il,  from 
extravagant  and  grossly  exaggerated  de»5<;ripti<>«j*,  n^  on*' 
of  the  wonders  of  the  western  world  TU^  uasi^*  i«r** 
given  to  it  by  its  first  sur\xyor,  N,  F.  lly*%  m  tJMr* 
belief  that  here  possibly  were  the  ntumsx^  <A'  a  *:iiy  <4 
that  northern  Aztalan,  from  whenw,  b^'/:^ji<iisy/  i//  i^m 
traditions  of  the  Aztecp,  the  'dsx<^i:*>ifjs-^  <A  ih-  Mi/iMui 
people  derived  their  origin-  Ojj  Hwb  u  Wi^,  «n/.Uilit,> 
and  wilful  exaggeration  ^y-.^n  rtt^^nA  ttuii':in<i«i»^ff»  wiviU-nj 
ruins.  Walk  of  brick  still  KUBUj.biod  l»v  fJn-n  i,«..}i*l  l.nH 
tresses:  a  subterranean  vault  vjx)  kUlm-wvv  *ri/,</i^«'»*/' 
within  one  of  it?  Hquuj*^  mouju'.u  .  n  HiJo«.i-.rf;M4«i.ii  j,.u, 
sage,  arched  with  si/.me  :  l.ia*5T.i'jm  oi  v»!i'i  iitiu#<,#ii»  v  #m,' 
other  features  c«f  the  lik*r  iiiu':..  v»jn  x\\  luji'i*  */  i<»#i« 
spond  with  the  fsuj^jHffci  Ui'i:.iJ*^'':i'v  o^   -.ui   t /,:m.*    „«,• 

the  cradle-land   '.rf  Aiu*jri';t  ^    iiu^»*»    <'••■  iIi»>i',,'h        Si 

Ixring    5ubjf?<n.ed    to   WS»'lV.-trj     oll-v«r»     ;il      -i^i^i     r.'M,«.i'i... 

features  vankh  li^  xii*r 'jiouC''';*wf'.<*-.»  </  './ii  '..•*!  :/:'"•,■ 
the  sun.  Fr^-  iiovwi'v  Ikui  ^li*-;  <,vi;^  «.f  ,/;  „.,. 
falsehood, tlifr  .^jrouut  v<n;f  45. i I  i/»*:>m  ,;*  i  ;,,^..,,  , 
charact^rirna'rH-    Ax  ur^  o-  -^r-.«rni*>r#  -i^-i-y    /;    •,,     „    , 

of  the  Rcidk  ll:i*!I    ir    *;iJ':<«>'-r'     '/I      t.ii-> 
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works ;  but  the  fonu  of  these  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  "  bastions''  as  they  have  been  termed,  although 
both  the  construction  of  the  walls,  and  the  site  of  the 
enclosure — commanded  as  it  is  by  elevated  land  on 
nearly  every  side, — preclude  the  idea  of  its  having  ever 
been  used  as  a  place  of  defence.  Large,  square,  terraced 
mounds  occupy  the  northern  and  southern  angles  within 
the  enclosure,  and  in  the  former  of  these  there  was 
found,  several  feet  below  the  surface,  what  appeared  to 
be  the  remains  of  cloth  enveloping  portions  of  a  human 
skeleton*  Its  texture  was  open  like  the  coarsest  linen 
fabric,  but  the  threads  were  so  entirely  rotten  as  to 
make  it  uncertain  of  what  material  they  were  made.  It 
is  not  probable,  however,  that  either  this,  or  numerous 
fragments  of  pottery  taken  from  the  moimds  at  different 
times,  bear  any  relation  to  the  original  builders  of 
Aztiilan.  Careful  and  elaborate  excavations  by  more 
recent  explorers  have  been  equally  fruitless  with  those 
carried  on  in  the  symbolic  mounds ;  and  cuttings  made 
in  some  of  the  largest  of  a  remarkable  range  of  tumuU 
outside  the  enclosures,  revealed  only  ashes,  mingled  with 
charcoal  and  fragments  of  human  bones,  at  various 
depths  ;  but  brought  to  light  no  single  work  of  art^  like 
those  which  confer  so  graphic  an  interest  on  the  mounds 
of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Assuming  the  great  works  of  Aztalan  and  the  animal 
mounds  of  Wisconsin  to  belong  to  the  same  period  :  Mr. 
Lapham  regards  the  conical  mounds  as  built  for  sepul- 
chral purposes,  and  exhibiting,  both  in  construction  and 
materials,  the  workmanship  of  a  greatly  inferior  race  of 
builders,  pertaining  to  a  later  era.  Next  come  what  are 
designated  by  the  modern  settlers  "ancient  garden  bed&" 
They  consist  of  low,  broad,  parallel  ridges,  as  if  com  had 
been  planted  in  drills.  They  average  four  feet  in  width, 
twenty-five  of  them  having  been  coimted  in  the  space  of 
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a  hundred  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  walk  between  them 
is  six  inches.  These  appearances  indicate  a  more  perfect 
system  of  agricultural  operations  than  anything  known 
to  have  been  practised  by  the  modem  Indian  tribes ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  no  less  distinctly  discon- 
nected with  the  construction  of  the  ancient  mounds. 
Where  these  occur  within  a  cultivated  area,  the  parallel 
ridges  of  the  old  cultivators  are  carried  across  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  over  any  undulation  in  the  adjacent 
ground.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  emblematic 
earthworks  had  neither  sacredness  nor  any  special  signi- 
ficance  in  the  eyes  of  those  later  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Probably,  indeed,  such  traces  of  agricultural  operations 
belong  to  a  greatly  more  modem  period  than  that  of 
the  mounds. 

The  ancient  monuments  of  this  territory,  lying  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  great  copper  region  of  Lake 
Superior,  present  very  remarkable  features.  If  we  as- 
sume the  existence  of  nations  or  tribes  in  Wisconsin 
and  Ohio  contemporary  with  the  Mound-Builders,  the 
chronicles  of  that  prehistoric  era  exhibit  them  to  us  in 
striking  contrast.  In  the  one,  every  convenient  height 
is  crowned  with  the  elaborate  fortifications  of  a  numerous 
and  warlike  people  ;  while,  on  the  broad  levels  of  their 
river-terraces,  ingenious  geometrical  structures  prove 
their  skill  and  intellectual  development  as  applied  to  the 
formation  of  their  civic  and  temple  enclosures.  Their 
sacred  and  sepulchral  mounds,  in  like  manner,  reveal  a 
highly-cultm^d  artistic  skill,  and  a  singular  variety  in 
the  rites  and  customs  once  exacted  in  the  perfrirmance 
of  their  national  worship.  Turning  to  the  northern  area, 
all  is  changed.  Along  the  river-terraces  we  lof>k  in  vain 
for  military  structures,  and,  with  one  remarkable  excep- 
tion, for  sacred  enclosures.  The  mounds  disclrjse  no 
altars  rich  with  the  metallurgic  and  mimetic  arts  of 
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their  builders ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  sole  traces  of 
imitative  art  are  exhibited  in  the  external  forms  of 
earthworks,  the  exploration  of  which  confutes  the  idea 
of  their  having  been  constructed  over  either  grave  or 
idtar,  and  reveals  no  other  purpose  connected  with  their 
origin. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  sacred  and  sepulchral 
mounds,  abounding  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries,  firequently  contain  the  copper 
of  Lake  Superior  and  the  mica  of  the  Alleghanies,  as 
well  as  the  shells  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  obsidian 
from  the  ancient  centi-e  of  American  civilisation  to  the 
west  of  that  tropical  sea  :  we  are  tempted  to  trace  some 
intimate  relations  between  the  warlike  occupants  of  the 
Ohio  and  Scioto  valleys,  and  the  singular  race  who  dwelt 
in  peaceful  industry  on  the  well-watered  and  plentifolly 
stocked  plains  to  the  south  of  the  great  copper  region, 
and  reared,  idong  its  lake  and  river  terraces,  the  strange 
colossiil  memorials  of  their  imitative  art  The  eountiy 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  l^y  nature  as  a  central  neutral 
land  for  the  broad  continent  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  On  the  north  it  is  guarded  by  the  vast 
fountain  of  the  great  lake  and  river  chain,  which,  with 
Lake  Michigan  on  its  eastern  boundary,  sweeps  away  on 
its  coui-se  of  twenty-five  hundi-ed  miles  of  lake  and  river, 
over  tlie  mighty  leap  of  Niagara^  and  through  the  islands 
and  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  into  the  Atlantic ;  and 
on  the  west,  Avith  its  infant  streamlets  originating  almo^ 
from  the  same  source,  the  Mississippi  rolls  onward  in  its 
majestic  course,  receiving  as  its  tributiiries  the  great 
rivers  which  rise  alike  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  and  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  losiQg  itself  at  length  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexica 
This  wonderful  river-system,  and  the  great  level  contour 
of  the  regions  which  it  dizains,  exercised  a  remarkable 
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influence  on  the  extinct  ciTilisation  of  Amprj^i^  as  well 
as  on  her  later  Indian  nomade  life,  TnAlnng  it  so  different 
from  any  of  the  old  or  newer  oenturies  of  Europe  s 
history.  The  Indians  who  traded  with  Cartier  at  Ta- 
dousac^  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  those  whom 
Raleigh  met  with  on  the  southern  coast  of  Carolina, 
obtained  their  copper  from  the  same  northern  region 
towards  which  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  converge  ;  while  the  world  of  Europe 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Baltic  remained,  even  in  its 
late  Roman  era,  almost  as  much  apart  from  that  on  its 
Mediterranean  shores  as  the  America  of  centuries  before 
Columbus.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  inconceivable  that 
this  central  area  of  the  continent  derives  some  of  its 
archaeological  characteristics  from  the  ancient  recognition 
of  its  relation  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  region 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic.  Was 
it  indeed,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  sacred  neutral  ground 
attached  to  the  metallurgic  region  of  Lake  Sui>erior, 
Uke  the  famous  pipe-stone  quarry  of  the  Couteau  des 
Prairies  ?  or  was  it  in  the  possession  of  a  tribe  Uke  the 
Levites  of  ancient  Palestine,  recognised  by  others  as 
consecrated  to  religious  serxices  and  the  rites  of  peace  ? 
Who  shall  venture  to  lift  the  curtain,  which  is  itself  the 
sole  picture  visible  to  our  eyes  ?  Future  disclosures 
may,  indeed,  greatly  enlarge  our  knowledge  ;  but  mean- 
while we  must  be  content  to  limit  speculation  to  the 
confines  of  existing  evidence,  and  aim  at  clearly  discri- 
minating between  fact  and  fancy. 

While,  however,  the  sjinbolic  or  animal  mounds  are 
characteristic  of  ancient  Wisconsin,  examples  of  tlieni 
are  intermingled  among  the  other  eaithworks  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley ;  and  some  of  them,  indeed,  present 
there  their  most  remarkable  specialities.  One  of  these, 
in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  is  described  from  a  sui-vey  and 
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notes  by  Mr.  Charles  Whittlesey.  On  a  high  level  terrace 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  an  oval  embank- 
ment, approaching  very  nearly  to  a  true  ellipse,  has  been 
constructed  with  unusual  care.  Its  longest  axis  is  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  its  conjugate  diameter  four 
hundred  and  seven  feet  A  single  gateway,  opening  to 
the  south-east,  and  about  ninety  feet  wide,  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  embankment :  but  it  is  covered  by  a 
long  exterior  mound,  leaving  an  approach  at  either  end, 
where  it  overlaps  the  inner  ovaL  Within  this  enclosure 
is  a  large  animal-shaped  mound,  resembling  those  of 
Wisconsin,  excepting  in  this  that  none  of  them  have 
hitherto  been  observed  to  be  enclosed  by  corresponding 
earthworks.  The  Ohio  Canal  passes  close  to  tiie  site, 
and  its  engineer  has  noted  the  interesting  fact  that,  in 
the  progress  of  its  excavation,  the  workmen  found,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  ancient  enclosure,  large 
quantities  of  mica  in  sheets,  similar  to  what  has  been 
met  %vith  so  abundantly  in  the  sacrificial  mounds. 

The  same  canal  intersects  the  works  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  sacred  enclosures  already  referred  to  : 
the  Newark  group,  in  Licking  County,  Ohio  ;  and  here, 
within  an  elliptic  enclosure  of  1250  feet  in  its  longest 
axis,  is  the  great  bird-mound,  measuring  155  feet  in 
length  of  body,  and  200  feet  between  the  tips  of  the 
wings.  As  already  described,  it  constitutes  only  one  of 
many  striking  features  of  a  remarkable  group  of  geo- 
metrical enclosures,  mounds,  and  avenues  ;  but  it  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  works  around  it^  covering 
an  extent  of  about  two  miles  square,  by  the  great  height 
of  the  enclosing  waUs,  and  the  peculiar  feature  of  an 
interior  ditch  seven  feet  deep  and  thirty-five  feet  wide. 
In  the  centre  of  an  area  of  thirty  acres,  enclosed  bj 
imposing  circumvallations,  and  under  the  shadows  of 
gigantic  trees,  hoary  with  the  years  of  many  generations, 
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rises  this  remarkable  bird-mound,  with  its  head  pointiug 
directly  to  the  eastern  avenue  ;  while  immediatdy  in  its 
rear,  one  hundred  feet  distant,  is  a  semicircular  embank- 
ment of  slight  elevation,  about  two  hundred  feet  in 
length.  This  bird-mound,  as  previously  observed,  has 
been  opened,  and  found  to  cover  a  saerificial  altar,  but 
imfortunately  no  note  has  been  preserved  of  any  relics 
discovered  within  it.  The  fact,  however,  is  of  great 
importance,  in  comparing  the  works  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  with  those  of  Wisconsin  ;  which,  in  the  absence 
of  any  included  relics  of  worship  or  inhumation,  seem 
but  as  the  typical  symbols  of  the  rites  and  practices  of 
the  southern  Mound-Builders. 

The  Newark  Valley  abounds  with  military  and  sacred 
enclosures,  embankments,  altar-mounds,  and  tumuli  of 
the  ancient  people ;  and  about  six  miles  higher  up  the 
valley,  the  "  Alligator,''  of  Licking  County,  attracts  our 
attention  as  a  remarkable  example  of  the  colossal  animal- 
mounds  of  the  New  World.  A  hill  or  headland,  from 
150  to  200  feet  in  height,  projects  boldly  into  the  valley 
of  Bacoon  Creek,  and  on  the  roimded  summit  of  this 
headland  the  huge  lizard-mound  has  been  constructed. 
The  summit  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  effigy  rests  is  so 
regular  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  has  been  aitificially 
rounded  ;  as  is  by  no  means  improbable,  in  the  process 
of  excavating  the  materials  out  of  which  the  mound  is 
formed. 

In  this,  as  in  other  examples  of  animal-mounds,  tlie 
probability  is  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  originally 
modelled  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  very  imperfectly 
preserved  in  its  present  condition.  The  outline  of  the 
figure  is  clearly  defined.  Its  average  height  is  fully  four 
feet,  but  the  head,  shoulders,  and  rump  are  elevated  in 
some  parts  to  a  height  of  six  feet,  an  attempt  having 
evidently  been  made  to  preserve  the  contour  and  rela- 
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tive  proportions  of  the  animal  represented.  The  ends  of 
the  paws  are  broader  than  the  limbs,  as  if  the  spread  of 
the  toes  had  been  originally  indicated,  and  the  tail  curves 
off  to  the  left  side,  so  as  to  give  its  full  length  within  the 
limits  of  its  elevated  site.  The  total  length  from  the 
point  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  curved  tail  is  about 
250  feet.  Upon  the  inner  side  of  the  eflSgy  is  a  raised 
circular  space,  covered  with  stones  which  have  be^a  much 
exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  ;  and  from  the  sununit  of 
this,  which  is  designated  the  altar,  a  graded  way,  ten  feet 
broad,  leads  to  the  top  of  the  Alligator  Mound.  Exca- 
vations made  at  various  points  of  the  figure  have  only 
sufficed  to  show  that  its  fiumework  is  composed  of  stones 
of  considerable  size,  upon  which  the  superstructure  has 
been  modelled  in  fine  clay. 

The  site  of  this  remarkable  ancient  monument  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  entire  valley  for  eight  or  ten  miles, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  point  within  that  limit 
It  overlooks  a  beautiful  circular  enclosure  in  the  valley  im- 
mediately opposite.  An  ancient  fortified  hiU  stands  about 
three -fourths  of  a  mile  distant  on  a  spur  of  the  same 
range  of  heights  ;  and  another  entrenched  hill  nearly 
faces  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Numerous 
mounds  are  seen  from  it  both  on  the  hill-tops  and  in  the 
level  bottom  ;  and  it  is  only  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
still  uncleared  forest  which  conceals  the  great  Newark 
group,  with  its  numerous  geometrical  enclosures,  paral- 
lels, and  mounds.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  site 
of  this  singular  symbolic  earthwork  was  selected  as  the 
most  prominent  natural  feature,  in  a  valley  abounding 
with  traces  of  the  military,  civic,  and  religious  structures 
of  that  strange  extinct  race  to  whom  we  give  the  name 
of  the  Mound-Builders  ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
centres  of  ancient  settlement.  It  is  not,  therefore,  with- 
out good  reason  that  its  surveyors  have  assumed  that  the 
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Alligator  Mound  of  Newark  Valley  had  its  ongin  in 
the  soperstitians  of  its  makers ;  and  tliat  it  was  per- 
haps the  high  place  wh^«  sacrifices  were  made  on  stated 
or  extraordinaiy  ocx^ons,  when  that  ancient  people 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  now  unknown 

Bat  hy  far  the  most  remaikaUe  of  all  the  symbolic  or 
imitative  earthwoiks  hitherto  discova^ed  is  **  the  Gva^X 
Serpent,"  of  Adams'  County,  Ohia  At  the  junction  of  a 
small  rivulet  with  Bush  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio^ 
a  ciescent-foimed  ^ur  of  land  has  been  left  between  the 
two  water-courses,  rising  abruptly  from  the  level  of  the 
stream  to  a  height  of  150  feet  At  the  extjneme  point  of 
the  promontory  is  an  oval  earthwork  of  perfectly  regular 
outline,  measuring  160  feet  in  greatest  diameter,  and 
eighty  feet,  or  exactly  one- halt  in  least  diameter.  A  cir- 
cular he.ap  of  laige  stones,  marked  strongly  by  the  action 
of  fire,  formerly  occupied  the  centre,  but  its  site  is  now 
indicated  only  by  a  dight  elevation.  The  point  of  the 
hill  on  which  this  oval  earthwork  rests  appear  to  have 
been  cut  to  a  conformity  with  its  outline,  leaving  a 
smooth  external  platform  ten  feet  wide,  with  an  inclina* 
tion  towards  the  embankment  on  every  side.  Inimciii- 
ately  outside  the  inner  point  of  this  oval  enclosure  is  the 
Great  Serpent's  head,  with  distended  jaws,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  what,  in  comparison  with  its  huge  di- 
mensions, is  spoken  of  as  an  egg,  though  it  meaHuros,  as 
has  been  said,  160  feet  in  length.  Conforming  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  the  body  of  the  serpent  winds  hiwk 
for  700  feet,  in  graceful  undulations,  terminating  with  a 
triple  coil  at  the  tail  The  figure  is  clearly  and  boldly 
defined,  the  earth-Avrought  relievo  being  upwaixls  of  five 
feet  in  height  by  thirty  feet  in  biise  at  the  centre  of  t  h(» 
body,  and  diminishing  towards  the  head  and  tail.  The 
entire  length,  following  its  convolutions,  cannot  mcasun* 
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less  than  a  thousand  feet.  On  either  side  of  the  serpent  8 
head  two  small  triangular  elevations  extend,  looking  on 
the  ground-plan  like  external  gills,  but  they  are  so  much 
obliterated  as  to  render  their  original  form  uncertain* 
Unlike  the  great  Alligator  Mound,  this  remarkable  monu- 
ment stands  alone.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  mound 
of  moderate  dimensions  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus, 
connecting  its  elevated  site  with  the  table-land  beyond, 
the  spectator  looks  forth  from  the  commanding  point  it 
occupies  over  an  extensive  prospect,  with  broad  alluvial 
terraces  spread  out  below,  but  all  unoccupied  by  the 
ancient  works  which  generally  abound  in  that  region  on 
similar  sitea 

This  singular  monument  of  extinct  rites  and  fEuth, 
though  classed  here  with  the  symbolic  animal-mounds  of 
Wisconsin,  has  no  analogue  among  the  numerous  basso- 
relievos  wrought  on  the  broad  prairie-lands  of  that  ex- 
tensive r^on.     It  is  indeed  altogether  unique  among 
the  ancient  earthworks  of  the  New  World,  and  without 
a  parallel  in  the  Old,  though  it  has  not  unnaturally  fur- 
nished the  starting-point  for  a  host  of  speculations  rela- 
tive to   the   serpent-symbols   of   Egypt,    Assyria,  and 
Greece ;  the  supposed  symbolism  of  Celtic  superstitions 
in  the  monolithic  temples  of  Avebury  and  Camac ;  and 
the  serpent  in  combination  with  the  circle,  egg,  and 
globe,  among  the  predominant  symbolic  devices  on  the 
most  ancient  temples  of  Egypt  and  India,  as  well  as  on 
those  of  Central  America.     Mr.  Squier  has  devoted  a 
special  volume  to  the  working  out  of  this  fascinatiiig 
subject  of  "the  Serpent  Symbol"'   in  its  New  Worid 
aspects ;  but  his  ingenious  speculations  do  not  lead  to 
more  tangible  results  than  those  which  employed  the  fan- 
ciful pen  of  Stukely,  or  delighted  Toland  and  Davis  in 
the  belief  that  they  were   fathoming  the  mysteries  of 
the  Celtic  Druids. 
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One  other  class  of  imitative  works  occurs  among  the 
strange  symbolic  mounds  of  Wisconsin,  presenting  some 
analogy  to  those  stiU  remaining  among  the  primitive 
monuments  of  the  British  Isles.  The  earthworics  hitherto 
described  are  in  bold  relief,  and  among  the  more  import* 
ant  groups  there  frequently  occurs  an  elevated  mound  or 
observatory  from  whence  to  overlook  and  take  in  the  full 
design  of  the  whole.  But  on  the  Indian  prairie,  a  few 
miles  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  amid  an  interesting 
series  of  imitative  and  other  mound-works,  there  occur 
five  others^  wrought  —  to  use  the  terms  of  European 
art — in  intaglio.  Instead  of  the  representations  of 
animals  being  here  executed  by  modelling  them  in  relief 
on  the  level  surface  of  the  soil,  the  process  has  been 
reversed,  and  after  forming  them  by  excavation,  the  earth 
removed  by  this  means  has  been  piled  in  r^ular  mounds 
around  the  edge.  A  few  other  examples  of  this  intaglio 
work  have  been  noted ;  but  such  a  process,  if  ever  very 
extensively  used,  must  have  been  much  more  liable  to 
effacement  in  the  process  of  time,  unless  protected  and 
preserved,  like  the  famous  "  White  Horse ""  of  Berkshire, 
by  a  periodical  "  scouring,^'  which  has  there  survived  as 
a  custom  long  after  less  faithful  tradition  has  preserved 
with  any  certainty  the  memory  of  the  events  it  was 
designed  to  commemorate.  The  chalk  hills  of  southern 
England  present  peculiar  facilities  for  such  effective 
colossal  intaglio  work.  Another  White  Horse,  ascribed 
to  Saxon  victors  of  the  Danes^  accompanies  an  interest- 
ing group  of  British  earthworks  on  Braddon  HiU,  Wilt- 
shire ;  and  the  colossal  human  figure,  anned  with  a  club, 
at  Ceme,  in  Dorsetshire,  preserves  a  curious  counterpart 
to  those  scattered  over  the  prairie  lands  beyond  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  by  mere  description,  even 
though  accompanied  with  minutest  measurements,  a  de- 
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finite   conception  of  the  great  scale   upon  which  the 
American  earthworks  are  executed^  and  the  consequent 
labour  involved  in  their  construction.     One  of  the  cruci- 
form mounds,  for  example,  measures  420  feet  between  the 
extreme  points  of  its  limbs.     Lizard  and  other  animal- 
mounds  range  from  80  to  150  feet  in  length,  and  are 
met  with  in  groups,  involving  altogether  long  and  con- 
tinuous labour.     The  native  American  tribes  that  have 
come  under  the  direct  observation  of  Europeans^  are  as 
diverse  in  habits^  arts,  and  religious  rites  as  in  language ; 
but  none  of  them  have  manifested  the  capacity  for  con- 
tinuous labour  involved  in  the  construction  of  monu- 
ments which  more  nearly  resemble  the  great  embank- 
ments and  viaducts  of  modern  railway  engineering.    The 
extent  of  such  works,  like  those  in  the  more  southern 
valleys,  indicates  a  settled  condition  of  society,  with  a 
systematic  agricultural  industry,  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.      Agriculture  must  have 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  maintain  a  considerable 
population  ;  and  though  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  abso 
lutely  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  modem  Indian 
being  the  degenerate  descendant  of  such  a  people,  yet  it 
is  a  mere  idea,  alike  improbable  and  unsupported  by 
proof.     No  modem  tribe  hitherto  discovered  preserves 
any  trace  of  such  ancestral  constractive  habits ;  and 
while  the  animal -mounds  appear  to  be  regarded  with 
superstitious  reverence  by  the  Indians,  and  are  never 
disturl)ed  by  them  except  for  purposes  of  sepulture,  they 
lay  no  claim  to  them  as  the  work  of  their  fathers.    Their 
only  theory  of  the  origin  of  such  structures  is,  that  they 
are  the  work  of  the  great  Manitou,  and  were  made  by 
him  to  reveal  to  his  red  children  the  plentiful  supply  d 
game  that  awaits  them  in  the  world  of  spirits.    T^e  idea 
is  a  consoling  one  to  the  tribes  whose  hunting-grounds 
have  there  been  invaded  and  laid  desolate :   and  it  is 
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folly  as  philosophical  as  the  theoiy  gravely  propounded, 
in  my  hearing,  before  one  of  the  sections  of  the  American 
Scientific  Association,  that  the  craciform  and  curvilinear 
earthworks  intermingled  with  the  animal-mounds^  include 
various  characters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  and  are 
half-obliterated  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  an- 
cient exploration  of  the  American  lake  regions  by  the 
great  voyagers  of  antiquity ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PROGRESS:  NATIVE  CIVILISATIOy. 

The  name  of  the  Toltecs  plays  a  part  in  the  initial 
pages  of  the  New  World's  story  akin  to  that  of  the  fabled 
Cyclops  of  antiquity.  It  belongs  to  that  vague  era  which 
lies  beyond  all  definite  records,  and  furnishes  a  name  for 
the  historian  and  the  ethnologist  alike  to  conjure  with : 
like  the  Druids  or  the  Picts  of  the  old  BritL«ih  antiquaiy, 
or  the  Phoenicians  of  his  American  disciple.  Yet  it  is 
not  without  its  value  thus  to  discover,  among  the  nations 
of  the  New  World,  even  a  fabulous  history,  with  its  pos- 
sible fragments  of  truth  embodied  in  the  mytL  Mr. 
Gallatin  has  compiled  a  laborious  digest  of  the  successive 
migrations  and  dynasties  of  Mexico,  as  chronicled  from 
elder  sources,  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  Sahagun,  Veytia,  Gavi- 
gero,  the  Mendoza  Collection,  the  Codex  Tellurianus,  and 
Acosta.^  The  oldest  dates  bring  the  Toltec  wanderers  to 
Huehuetlapallan,  a.d.  387,  and  close  their  dynasty  in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century ;  when  they  are  superseded 
by  Chichimecas  and  Tezcucans,  whose  joint  sovereignty, 
by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  authorities,  endures  till 
the  sixteenth  century.  But,  meanwhile,  the  same  autho- 
rities chronicle  the  foundation  of  Mexico  or  Tenochtitlan, 
variously  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  by  the 
Aztec  conquerors,  and  profess  to  supply  the  dynastic 
chronology  of  Aztec  power.     The  earliest  date  is  not  too 

'  American  Ethnological  Society's  Transaction^  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
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remote  for  the  commencement  of  a  civilisation  that  has 
left  such  evidences  of  its  later  matmity ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  various  authorities  differ  not  by  years  only, 
but  by  centuries.  Ixtlilxochitl  carries  back  the  founding 
of  Mexico  upwards  of  a  century  fsirther  than  any  other 
authority ;  and  in  the  succeeding  date,  which  professes 
to  fix  the  election  of  its  king,  Acamapichtli,  the  discre- 
pancies between  him  and  other  authorities  vary  from  two 
to  considerably  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries ;  and 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  critical  student^  impressions 
nearly  as  substantial  as  those  pertaining  to  the  r^al 
djmasties  of  Alban  and  Sabine  Rome.  Spanish  chroni> 
clers^  and  modem  historians  and  ethnologists,  have 
striven  to  piece  into  coherent  details  the  successive 
migrations  into  the  Vale  of  Anahuac  from  the  north,  and 
the  desertion  of  the  mythic  northern  Aztalan  for  the 
final  seat  of  Aztec  empire  in  the  lake  of  Tezcuco ;  but 
their  shadowy  history  marshals  before  us  only  shapes 
vague  and  immaterial  as  those  which  Turner's  pencil 
called  into  being  in  response  to  the  poet's  dream,  "  from 
many  an  age  withheld,"  of  kingly  splendours  of  the  en- 
gulfed Atlantis.^ 

There  is  something  at  once  amusing,  and  singularly 
suggestive  of  doubt  relative  to  much  else  that  is  greatly 
more  modem,  to  find  the  gifted  American  historian  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico  tracing  down  the  migrations 
and  the  conquests  of  the  Toltecs  from  the  seventh  till 
the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Acolhuans  or  TezcucanH, 
the  Aztecs,  and  others,  superseded  them  in  the  (iriuit 
Valley.  We  turn  to  the  foot-notes,  so  almndant  in  the 
carefully  elaborated  narrative  of  Prescott,  aii<l  w(i  fin<l 
his  chief  or  sole  authority  is  the  christianized  liuIf-bnMMl 
of  Tezcuco,  De  Alva,  or  Ixtlilxochitl,  who  h(;ld  Xhn  oflicn 
of  Indian  interpreter  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  in 

*  Rogers*  Voyaijp  of  Columhwi. 
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tlie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.*  Compared 
\inth  such  an  authority,  Bede  should  be  indisputable  as 
to  the  details  of  Hengist  and  Horsa's  migrations^  and 
Geoffrey  of  ^[onmouth  may  be  quoted  implicitly  for  the 
history  of  Arthur's  reign. 

But  the  Aztecs  or  ancient  Mexicans^  at  any  rate,  are 
no  mythic  or  fabulous  race.  The  conquest  of  their  land 
belongs  to  the  glories  of  Charles  v.,  and  is  contemporary 
with  what  Europe  reckons  as  part  of  its  modem  history. 
Tlie  letters  of  its  great  conqueror  are  still  extant ;  the 
gossiping  yet  graphic  marvels  of  his  campaigns^  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  Bemal  Diaz,  a  soldier  of  the  Conquest, 
have  been  diligently  ransacked  for  collation  and  supple- 
mejitiuy  detail  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  chroniclers  of 
Mexican  conquest  and  colonization,  have  all  contributed 
to  the  materials  out  of  which  Prescott  has  woven  his 
fascinating  picture  of  Fernando  Cortes  and  his  great  life- 
work.  It  is  a  mar\^ellous  historical  panorama,  gHttering 
with  a  splendour  as  of  the  gorgeous  mosques  and  palaces 
i>f  Olil  Gmnada  :  but  a  growing  inclination  is  felt  to 

*  Uy  a  olorioAl  ern>r  in  the  notes  ap)>ended  to  Prescott,  Conquest  of  MeikOy 
R.  1.  oh.  vi.,  IxtlilxiX'hitl  is  siH)ken  of  as  belonging  to  the  b^;inning  of  the 
sixUHMith  tvntiiry  ;  hut  the  error  is  obvious.  The  American  historian  fnfly 
aokuowUnlgos  at  tiuies  the  utter  worthlessness  of  his  authorities.  Neverthe- 
less this  has  not  prcventc^l  him  from  constructing,  out  of  the  materials  they 
have  furnisheti,  a  coherent  narrative  of  ancient  migrations,  and  the  rdative 
civilisation  of  primitive  races,  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  ceDtoT}*; 
although  of  so  much  of  the  corres|K>nding  era  of  £urope  we  have  still  to 
s^teak  of  cvnturies  of  vague  or  fabulous  obscurity.  "Clavigero,''  says  Prescott. 
**  talks  of  B<iturini's  having  written  *on  the  faith  of  the  Toltec  historians.' 
Rut  that  scholar  does  not  pretend  to  have  ever  met  with  a  Toltec  maniiscri}>t 
himself,  and  had  heanl  of  only  one  in  the  possession  of  IxtlilxochitL  Tbt* 
latter  writer  tells  us  that  his  account  of  the  Toltec  and  Chichemec  races  was 
*  derive*!  fn>m  inteqiretation '  (probably  of  the  Tezcucan  paintings),  *  and 
from  the  traditions  of  old  men  ;  ^  iK>or  authority  for  events  which  ^H  jMimrrf 
(vnturies  l>efore.  Indeed,  he  acknowledges  that  their  narratives  were  so  foil 
of  absunlity  and  falsehood,  that  he  was  obliged  to  reject  nine-tenths  of  them. 
The  cause  of  truth  would  not  have  suffered  much,  probably,  if  fae  had  rejected 
nine-tenths  of  the  remainder.'' — Contiufnt  of  Mexico^  B.  i.  ch.  i.  note  12L 
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test  the  Sjxwiish  ohDniuIt^rs  ':  v  ilw  suixut^ji  wlu'--  \\\ 
that  past  whieh  rhoy  Kavo  aoUusl  tvxr  \ih  u\  uumv  \W\\\ 
orientiU  maguitioeiue.     S^voudlv  ^lo  wo  Uxvviw  i\»  lo\^k 
with  clear,  critical  vision  on  ihac  o\U'iouH  jOui^o  ol'  Udfiw^ 
American  civilisation,  xvhich  was  ahruj^lv  »i'ivnhH(  i\\\\\ 
quenched,  like  an  extinguished  ton^h,  undoi  fho  hool  uf 
the  conqueror.    Yucatan  and  IVntnd  Aniortru  ntill  n»votil 
to  us  indisputable  memoriaU  of  a   hui);  t^xtuirt   vvi\  uC 
native  architectui^id  skill,  and  to  thtmn  uionunu^tttFi  af  it 
mysterious  past  our  attention   nuiHt   ho  dintriiMl   with 
earnest  care.     But,  meanwhihs  it.  \h  iiiiportiuit   In  imiIi> 
that  a  correspondence  in  prohahlr  orij^iti,  mid  in  im«Iiiii| 
style  and  characteristics,  InitwiM^n  niiirli  oC  tlir  ntvUiU^r 
ture  of  Central  Amcrir^a  anrl  that  whirh  i^  uflinni'd  i$t 
assumed  to  have  exLst^.'d  in  \l<;xi'^>  at  lUi'  linw  nt  Uim 
Conquest,  Ls  made  to  constituU;  th^;  lifi^ix  iff  ttmuy  f^ilhi 
cious  arsruments  on   th^t  natim;  siwl   i^.xU'Ul  nt   A/U'/^ 
ci\'ilisation  in  th^:  *:ni  of  th^;  i^:f'/ntfl  MonU'/Autwt,     \t^jtui, 
the  conflicting  ^rkm^TiV  ipj^r^^rit.  F^ft-»<'^rri  Mm-,  if!»ttff$$of$*'. 
rites  and  caiZii,:'jfei:i=!7r.  ^iilnu:fl   \r/  i\i^rif  ttn^i^xuftn^,  Ut 
have  been  ;.*rirrrLiir:i :  V/  •;>:  ky^Jrf^K,  >.tA  *r»^  *:/,t\ti,t/^  //f 
maturevi  ar:-.   i-.v:    .•..i*;*.     ,'•  ...*:%?:v/,r.   *^if,v/:    Vy   Vr///# 
have  ^ffyzL,  XLez  :u^v:?u':'..  *»v:.''>.  '.f  \c^/^.^'^  ^j  v,  7v/:v/-v<,» 
and  otlrj  rjtjv.e.:  ".irmr.M.r^*    iv  *.,   Va-  ;/^y'-il,,^•^/;   v^ 
such  iLiJ:-j:.rJ^-i:::iiv..^    /    .::v:'..v*^     'vtjft-**     v/",.%     r-^^y.-.  r^ 
geniuA.     VxiTv  v^ir:  v*   i/>  fl>»/»ia,-y  ^.♦^;n-,«/,i>«   -.•••  '/^^f/v-y 

at    yt^i^ZSL.   >    Till-.     ':i:r.rw»r.A:'    r/     v<l^v.**;i.i     r.*.**'^^".^/^^'vM 
The   lLy*ru*r"ji".»li*     vrv.*    -.r'     ;i#»     .-/.  ,^1l*^     Vfvi^^/- />r  /.^'«/ 

are  f::^   'i  vmij'.**:'    i\r    i>s'     »in     :w'    >in4j;ii*i#M>t#*o   ***    z**^ 

the  lilim;*  "•  *    w*    I ..    '.-^fw  •  n*'ri '  r     .T. .    «.»;. ;      :  # <#  i-      >*  # .     t *y.       ^ 

ol  ■  1  r7  Hi'.iUU  tK.       .  V-r*  •/*  •     •.'  .'Ti  ^  *  -  -      I ,  *  -     ■  ^  /• :  i  •  m  /  r .        ,  w       / 
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evidence,  the  descriptions  of  Mexican  art  and  architectore 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

A  peculiar  style  is  recognised  as  pertaining  to  the 
native  architecture  of  America^  which,  if  not  indepen- 
dently originating  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  it  has 
been  the  favourite  fancy  of  American  antiquaries  to 
trace  to  an  Egyptian  or  a  Phoenician  source.  Alike  in 
their  general  character  and  mode  of  construction,  in  the 
style  of  sculpture  and  the  hierogljrphic  decorationB  which 
enrich  their  walls  :  the  ruined  palaces  and  temples  of 
Mexico,  as  well  as  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America, 
have  been  supposed  to  reproduce  some  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  Nile  valley.  But  the 
experienced  eye  of  Stephens  saw  only  elements  of  con- 
trast instead  of  comparison ;  and  while  Prescott  sums 
up  his  history  of  Mexican  conquest  with  this  conclusion, 
'*  that  the  coincidences  are  sufficiently  strong  to  authorize 
a  belief  that  the  civilisation  of  Anahuac  was,  in  some 
degree,  influenced  by  that  of  eastern  Asia,"  he  adds,  that 
the  discrepancies  are  such  as  to  carry  back  the  conmiuni- 
cation  to  a  period  so  remote  as  to  leave  its  civilisation, 
in  all  its  essential  features,  peculiar  and  indigenous. 
Searching,  on  an  earlier  page,  for  any  specific  proofc 
that  seemed  to  justify  the  analogies  which  conunand 
the  greatest  popularity,  the  historian  remarks  : — "  The 
points  of  resemblance  will  probably  be  found  neither 
numerous  nor  decisive.  There  is,  indeed,  some  analogy 
both  to  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  style  of  architecture, 
in  the  pyramidal,  terrace-formed  bases  on  which  the 
buildings  repose,  resembling  also  the  Toltec  and  Mexican 
teocalli.  A  similar  care  also  is  observed  in  the  people 
of  both  hemispheres  to  adjust  the  position  of  their  build- 
ings by  the  cardinal  points.  The  walls  in  both  are 
covered  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  which,  on  the 
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American  as  on  the  Egyptian,  may  be  designed  perhaps 
to  record  the  laws  and  historical  annals  of  the  nation. 
These  figures,  as  well  as  the  buildings  themselves,  are 
found  to  have  been  stained  with  various  dyes,  principally 
vermilion ;  a  favourite  colour  with  the  Egyptians  also, 
who  painted  their  colossal  statues  and  temples  of  granite. 
Notwithstanding  these  points  of  similarity,  the  Palenque 
architecture  has  little  to  remind  us  of  the  Egyptian  or 
of  the  Oriental^*  And  we  must  add,  that  even  these 
analogies  are  very  partially  true,  and  can  only  be  carried 
so  far  by  ascribing  to  Mexican  civilisation  works  which 
probably  had  a  totally  distinct  origin.  For  if  the  gifted 
historian  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  had  to  employ  other 
eyes  to  give  to  the  world  the  attractive  and  glowing 
pictures  wrought  by  his  fancy  and  judgment  from  manu- 
script treasures,  gathered  alike  from  the  old  colonial 
empire  of  Spain,  and  from  the  public  archives  of  the 
Peninsula :  we  may  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  testing, 
by  a  severe  standsurd  of  criticism,  the  proofs  on  which 
so  many  of  our  ideas  are  founded  relative  to  the  native- 
bom  civilisation  of  Mexico,  and  of  America  at  large.  It 
is  indeed  difiicult  to  determine  what  we  are  to  believe 
relative  either  to  the  former  or  the  present  characteristics 
of  some  of  the  most  famous  monuments  of  Mexican  art. 
The  ruined  city  of  Aztalan,  on  the  western  prairies,  after 
filling  the  imagination  with  glowing  fancies  of  a  desert 
Baalbek  or  Palm3rra  of  the  New  World,  from  whence  the 
Aztecs  had  transplanted  the  arts  of  an  obliterated  civili- 
sation to  the  Mexican  plateau  ;  shrunk  before  the  critical 
gaze  of  a  truthful  surveyor  into  a  mere  group  of  mounds 
and  earthworks  :  curious,  indeed,  and  replete  with  strange 
interest ;  but  presenting  no  other  analogies  than  those 
which  class  them  with  the  works  of  the  American  Mound- 
Builders.     Yet  it  is  strange  how  enduring  such  cloud- 

*  Preacott'e  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Append,  part  i. 
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built  structures  will  often  prove.  The  pride  of  local 
prejudice  becomes  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  current 
tale  of  exaggeration  ;  the  stereotyped  phraseology  which 
speaks  of  earthen  mounds  and  clay  ramparts  as  pyramids, 
bastions,  and  buttressed  walls,  perpetuates  the  extrava- 
gant hyberboles  of  their  first  discoverers  ;  and,  but  for 
some  timely  and  well-authenticated  survey,  it  is  left  to 
later  generations  to  sift  painfully  the  vague  and  contra- 
dictory fables  of  a  past  that  never  had  a  present  The 
literal  Aztalan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rock  River  of  W^&- 
consin,  but  poorly  corresponds  to  the  received  ideas  of 
that  northern  Aztalan,  to  which  Mexican  traditions  and 
hieroglyphical  maps  alike  pointed  as  the  bright  abode  of 
a  warlike  ancestry,  glorious  as  the  sons  of  the  Titans^  or 
the  offspring  of  the  Teutonic  Odin.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  a  like  critical  survey  will  reveal  to  us  such  traits 
in  the  later  Aztecs  of  Anahuac,  as  to  render  such  an 
ancestral  birth-land  less  inconsistent  with  their  actual 
condition  when  brought  into  fatal  contact  with  the  higher 
civilisation  of  Europe.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the 
tendency  of  modem  disclosures,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not 
point  to  the  possibility  that  much  even  of  the  latest 
phase  of  Mexican  civilisation  may  present  some  closer 
analogies  to  the  actual  ruined  Aztalan  of  the  Wisconsin 
prairies,  than  to  the  fancied  mother-city  of  the  Aztecs. 

Midway  across  the  continent  of  North  America,  where 
it  narrows  towards  a  point  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific,  the  civilisation  of  the  New  World  appeals 
to  have  converged  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Here  the  traveller  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  after  passing 
through  the  gorgeous  tropical  flowers  and  aromatic 
shrubs  of  the  deadly  tierra  ccdiente,  emerges  at  length 
into  a  pure  jitmosphere.  The  vanilla,  the  indigo,  and 
flowering  cacao-groves  arc  gradually  left  l^ehindL  The 
sugar-cane  and  the  banana  next  disappeai* ;  and  he  lode? 


down  c&rf}tb£a  niiii  jriraifi*  *ii  ^  ^iitsvateii  ^n**/.  'XimfjiUAju- 
on  the  TPgetacijJiL  «)f  tiiiH  taropu!*.  «!arp»ftijiu:,  inii  ici.'acui«: 
with  IB  hnsiioTu*  hxxz  'iiiiuibr  'MIouejw  niiitf  buruiriii:  tv^i«.*tt 
whifdi  5cretiii»  jii)iur  siii  Mt?x:i!;ui  Gulf  Hiyibn^^c  ^IU». 
he  climbs  iiico  iresriunii  wiieitf  tdie  wn^an  Jii«l  ocbLi.^r  .^rtiuw^ 
of  Emope'^  iiempHraxe  zom;  rcpLnre  niie  sail  qu&cLvv  uu^v 
or  Indun  cijcn  :  mrnil  ji  Lenicdi  hie  eatiyrs  cfan?  tuf-mjj  ^rv.'^  .■:^ 
climl»iig  lEp  nfin}cuziL  j.  .^«iii!i!tis»(b.^a  of  cerrjctet^^  rv^^irvt^euciu^ 
every  vmtt  of  i:*:nip«arnre*  till  hie  Ksts  oti  lie  *uttmiic  v>if 
the  CoidiEeKL  Beyooii  dik  xh^  ToI^;;uiic  j^^nAk^s^  ojf  chj^^ 
Andes  tower  nit:»>  cfae  regioDs  of  perpetiud  sJtiv>w  ;  w  hUv 
the  tniTelW  e^DBBes  the  oaci?  thickIv-w<iXKU\l  C;*M^Uiu) 
into  the  cekbratetl  y;kllev  of  Mexico :  an  ov^  l^u  (aKhU 
sixty-seren  feagues  in  cireiimfei^nct\  ainl  t*lt'Viii^\t  Ih>- 
yond  the  deadly  malaiia  and  enerratiug  hosit  of  tht'  K\^ii2i| 
into  a  temperate  and  fertile  climate,  nearly  s^'y^'Ii  ihou 
sand  five  hondietl  feet  above  the  eijuidistant  Atlanuo 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  Here,  encom(>assiHl  hy  tho  j^\U 
marshes  of  the  Tezcucan  Lake,  stooil  the  aiuMont  'lV)UH*h- 
titlan  or  Mexico,  "  The  Venice  of  tho  AzttH\s." 

In  the  month  of  October  1519,  Don  l>icgt>  do  Oi\la» 
cfiected  the  ascent  of  the  volcanic  roiHH*atopotl.  \\\\w\\ 
stands  with  Iztaccihuatl,-^-regarded  in  tho  sinipio  I'anoioH 
of  the  Mexican  Indians  as  man  and  wifo,  likt^  two 
giant  sentinels  guarding  the  portal  of  tho  Moxioau  val- 
ley. Reaching  the  summit  of  the  Imniin};  mountain,  lU^ 
Ordaz  stood  at  an  elevation  upwaixlw  of  two  tlHUiMainl 
feet  higher  than  the  lofty  monarch  of  Kiin»|»ort  Alpiiu* 
chain.  Marked  as  Popocatepetl  thon  wuh  l»y  tho  clia 
racteristics  of  an  active  volcano,  it  wan  roganlnl  with 
superstitious  terror  by  the  natives  an  tho  <lnMMl  ahnih*  of 
departed  spirits,  the  ghosts  of  (huitli  ch-poHcil  tyrantn, 
whose  fiery  agonies  reproduce<l  tlu^rc  \\u*.  miivulHionM  nl 
the  classic  Titans.  From  this  uwfiil  h<'ij(lil,  !><•  Onhi/, 
was  the  first  European  who  beheld  tho  valhy  <»f  Mixir.n 
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with  its  curious  chain  of  lakes,  and  in  its  midst  the  fstr- 
famed  capital  of  Montezuma,  with  its  white  towers  aod 
pyramidal  teocalli  rising  from  their  waUed  enclosures, 
reflecting  back  the  sun  from  their  stuccoed  walls,  till,  as 
Bemal  Diaz  reports  on  another  occasion :  *'  The  buildings 
of  Cempoal  having  been  lately  whitewashed  and  plastered, 
one  of  our  horsemen  was  so  struck  with  the  splendour  of 
their  appearance  in  the  sun,  that  he  came  back  in  full 
speed  to  Cortes  to  tell  him  that  the  walls  of  the  houses 
were  of  silver." 

The  men  of  that  generation  which  witnessed  the  dis- 
coveries of  mighty  empires,  and  an  El  Dorado  beyond 
the  known  limits  of  the  world,  had  their  imaginations 
expanded  to  the  reception  of  any  conceivable  wonders. 
Sir  Thomas  More  constructed  his  Utopia  out  of  one  of 
those  supposed  traveller's  tales;  and  Othello  styles  his 
wonderful  relations  a  "  traveller's  history  :'' 

"  VTherein  of  anires  vast  and  desarts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven. 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak.'* 

The  fine  poetical  imagination  of  Columbus  was  one  of 
the  sources  of  his  pecuUar  power,  whereby  he  anticipated 
with  an  undoubting  faith  the  realization  of  his  grand  life- 
work.  But  from  the  position  in  which  Cortes  was  placed, 
it  was  his  interest  rather  to  give  currency  to  the  highly 
coloured  visions  of  his  first  pioneers,  than  to  transmit  to 
Europe  the  colder  narrative  of  more  matured  experience. 
Approaching  the  Mexican  capital,  he  exclaims  in  his  first 
burst  of  enthusiasm  :  "  We  could  compare  it  to  nothing 
but  the  enchanted  scenes  we  had  read  of  in  Amadisdf. 
Gmdy  from  the  great  towers  and  temples^  and  other  edi- 
fices of  lime  and  stone  which  seemed  to  rise  up  out  (rf 
the  water."  To  achieve  the  recognised  mastery  of  this 
scene  of  enchantment,  he  had  not  only  to  ccmquer  its 
Mexican  lords,  but  to  defeat  his  Spanish  foes,  and  to  win 


TO  ioF  aiit  taa:  Tnnwyrc'  icd.  icnu  j^ruc  «ftt^  t. 
EfnrnjH-V  mst/iDr-' iij  qd*  c:  h-  Tnnrrprg'  T^vninrjcufc  i-fini*. 
<ic»ina"(i:  tu*  aesnnie-  c:  lii  Zh^v  Ti  cri..  TTjtft  T»vj.:nji 
his  &(«coiiu^  q:  ed-  j:on?eaH-  rreaaairrp-  c    lifiTiTr-::z;;:3n;.-s 

lo  l»ea!  iL  Temeniaratie-  xas-  tt-  mujKirp-  tj:f2n<sf » ris 
perisbecl  il  tu-  crreai.  rnnsa'   C"  lit   t.^^cn    r-^f*r,   jt^  un 

entrr  iiite  Tiit  caiimL  ce  Jtifinrcznin:..  aiu.  TTiUi.  rJ^uw 

of  tbe  TticSjihi  iut?iroi»(iiifc.  ttxl  xm  iiuiam*  n:  jjs^  ^/U%U^ 
and  tibe  sCiiTtilT  TTiaTwtoi>f  a:  i&  ^t^atiL'^  rirMTtg^s.  t»i:  sur 
paflpjng  in  xrrundeii!  uuc  iKiaurr  mt  foicixini  Mivmsh 
capita]  of  Oordcn'u.  Tut  luilaitef^  cc  M f oi T ^'^somui  Jw  ^in- 
scribexl  a§  so  vcmdflrhij  "dun  ii  vxif-  bwv^ir  ^i.-wsiliir  to 
exagger&te  tiieir  l»taiiiTT  aua  t-xrcoiX.  C ViTj^txiits  *%f  :s«,%l7,5 
masoniT  snjBfiitid  lihe  cdrr  viiii  vfitor,  Aoa.i  fir^'i^ish^'Ni 

means    of     TnannTJiTrnT^o     liMliTmi:  ^^TiK^inf     hl\^))')«^)):(^     At^ 

those  of  anek-ni  £4iil»Tic»iL  -Ttiov-  i>  t^-^r  ^nIj^^v^'"  x^\> 
Coitess  ~  s<«ne"aiiai  inferictr  To  ibt-  t\>3k  iiHsioi^cxi  ro  \xh^  \\ 
is  a  beautiful  garden  viii  l>aJi\>iiii^  oxioiuhi^i^  *^\x  v  \\s 
supported  by  marUe  CLJunins.  and  luivin^  rt  fUwi  ivvwuts) 
of  jasper  elegantly  inlaid  :~  ami  ho  juKU  "  \\>lhu\  iho 
city,  the  palaces  of  the  eaoiquo  Moiuojf>.uiuH  eu>^  m^  vvwir 
derful  that  it  is  hardly  posj>iblo  to  dosniU^  \\\\\x  Wi\\\\\ 
and  extent.  I  can  onlv  siiv  that  in  Simiu  iluio  u-^  uu 
thing  equal  to  them."  The  po}mIa(ion  ot'tiiuit^hl  Mrvirn, 
"the  greatest  and  noblest  rity  of  the  wluile  Now  \V»»»lil/* 
as  Cortes  styles  it,  amounted,  luronlin^ji  lo  ilio  low  ml 
computation  of  its  conquer<)i*H,  to  time  liundivd  (liuurtandi 
and  its  streets  and  canals  were  ilJiuuijiuUMi  til  \\\^\\[  hy 
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t^  \iut  from  t]»e  sacred  altars  of  numberless  teocallis 
liuii  reared  their  pynunidal  summits  in  the  streets  and 
squues  of  whMX  Prescott  fitly  calls  "*  this  city  of  enchant- 
mcmt.'*  Vasi  causewayB,  defended  by  drawbridges,  and 
wide  cfDongh  for  ten  or  twelve  horsemen  to  ride  abreast, 
anrftc^ied  die  admiring  wonder  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the 
mecliaziical  skill  a2>d  geometrical  precision  with  which 
ihey  wdne  constrQcted  of  huge  masses  of  stone  laid  in 
cements  ^  T^  great  street  fsuung  the  southern  causeway 
was  wide^  axni  extendeii  some  oodles  in  nearly  a  straight 
hx>e  through  the  centx^  of  the  city.  A  spectator  stand- 
ing at  one  end  of  it,  as  his  eye  ranged  along  the  deep 
vista  of  temples,  terraces,  and  gardens,  might  clearly 
didcem  the  othen  with  the  Uue  mountains  in  the  dis^ 
tance,  which,  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  table- 
land, f^>med  almost  in  contact  with  the  bmldinga."* 
Xesar  the  centre  of  the  city  rose  a  huge  pyramidal  pile, 
dedicate  to  the  war-god  of  the  Aztecs,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  city  :  second  in  size'  only  to  the  great  pyra- 
mid-tomple  of  Cholulas  and  occupying  the  area  on  which 
now  fitands  the  Cathedral  of  modem  Mexico.  Beyond 
the  1-H^ko  of  Tizcuco  stood  the  rival  capital  of  that  name, 
resplendent  with  a  corresponding  grandeur  and  mag- 
nifice^nv  :  and  the  whole  Mexican  valley  burst  od 
the  eyes  of  the  ci>nquerors  as  a  beautiful  vision,  glitter- 
ing with  towns  and  villager,  with  rich  gardens,  and 
broail  Likes  crowdeti  with  the  canoes  of  a  thriving  and 
busy  jx>pulaoe. 

Less  than  three  centuries  and  a  half  have  intervened 
since  Cortes  entered  the  goigeous  capital  of  Montezuma; 
and  what  remains  now  of  its  ancient  splendour,  of  the 
wonders  of  its  palaces,  the  massive  grandeur  of  its 
temples,  or  the  cyclopaean  solidity  of  its  conduits  and 
causeways  ?     Literally,  not  a  vestige.     The  city  of  Con- 

'  Prescott's  CimtpieMt  of  Mfrico^  lu  m.  ek  ix. 
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stantine  has  pres«:Tve<i,  in  spite  of  all  the  destructive 
vicissitudes  of  siejore  and  overthrow,  endurinsr  memorials 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  Byzantine  r-apital  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago.     Rome,  to^^  : 

^  The  <xoth,  the  (llirifltiaD,  time,  war,  floi)il,  and  tire. 
Have  dealt  apoa  the  aeven -hilled  city's  priile  ; 
She  saw  her  |^)riea,  jtar  by  d&tr  expire. 
And  ap  the  steep  barbarian  monarcha  riile. 
When  the  car  <:limbM  the  Capiti>l :  Ear  and  wiiie 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  ixte : 
(lliaofl  of  niina  !  ** 

Yet  Rome  has  her  memorials  not  only  of  three  or  four 
centuries,  but  of  generations  bef<:)re  the  Christian  era  ; 
and  even  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  a^me  stones  of  her 
ancient  walls  still  left  one  up4:)n  another.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  the  narrative  of  desolating  erasure,  whit-h 
describes  to  us  the  final  siege  and  capture  of  Mexico,  we 
must  assume  its  edifices  an<l  causeways  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  greatly  more  slight  anrl  firagile  than  the 
description  of  its  conquerors  implies,  or  evi<lences  of  such 
extensive  and  soli<i  miisonrv  must  have  survival  to 
our  time. 

But  one  trustworthy  memorial  of  native  civilisation 
and  mechanical  skill  has  been  preserved  in  the  famous 
Calendar  Stone  :  a  huge  circular  block  of  dark  porphyry, 
disinterred  in  1790  in  the  great  square  of  Mexico,  wiiidi 
discloses  evidences  of  progress  in  astronomical  8cieiM!8 
altogether  wonderful  in  a  people  among  whom  civiliaaF* 
tion  was  in  other  respects  so  partially  developed,  bst 
which  finds  further  confirmation  from  their  paintingB 
The  Mexicans  had  a  solar  year  of  365  days  flivided  ii^ 
eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  with  the  fire  eo0 
plementary  days  added  to  the  last     The  dincrepMi 
between  the  actual  time  of  the  sun's  annual  path  thni 
the  heavens  and  their  imperfect  year,  was  rq^olated 
the  intercalation  of  thirteen  days  at  the  end  of  e 
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fif^-second  year.  Accoiding  to  Gama,  who  differs  iam 
Homboldt  on  this  point,  the  civil  day  was  divided  into 
sixteen  parts ;  and  he  conceives  the  Calendar  to  have 
been  constructed  as  a  vertical  son-diaL  Mexican  draw- 
ings also  indicate  that  the  Aztecs  were  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  ecUpses.  But  beyond  this,  our  means  of 
ascertaining  Uie  extent  of  their  astronomical  knowledge 


fail ;  while  we  Live  proofs  that  their  inquiries  were 
zealously  directed  to  the  more  favoured  speculations  of 
the  astrologer,  which  have  supplanted  true  science  in  all 
primitive  stages  of  society.  Mr.  Stephens  has  drawn 
attention  to  certain  points  of  notable  correspondence 
between  the  boldly  sculptured  central  device  on  lie 
Calendar  Stone,  and  a  hideous  mask,  with  widely- 
expanded  eyes  and  tongue  hanging  out,  which  forms  a 
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ir*  V^rr  TiTlit   T":    la"*"*   'OJ''.-   T:^'*"    rr^v,    NlV...  fNl.    C\vK     <»T.t 

tiow-i-r^  ixii  ''.^-zz.  :-li:^Tii  .c:!*;  f-^iv^r:  Vx  ';>.<i:i.\-,*v  \\;:,v  ^n.^ 

in  the  de;^'riirri:c  o^^x-n-iAiiii^  ^^f  Tno  sr^l^hsH  \\1   Ni^sNiir 

trasting  i^"ith  the  tlalxmuo  hion\i5l\ phh jil  ^loxhr*  m\\\ 
wcll-proportioiied  figures  a lul  deooratiouM  \\\\w\\  th«iMt\ 
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pany  the  grotesque  mask  in  the  Casa  de  Piedra  of 
Palenque.  In  the  latter,  the  principal  human  figures 
present  the  remarkable  profiles  of  the  ancient  Central 
American  race,  with  the  prominent  nose,  the  retreating 
forehead  and  chin,  and  the  protruding  under-lip,  so 
essentially  different  from  the  features  either  of  the 
Mexicans  or  northern  Indians,  The  subject  race  on 
whom  they  tread  are  characterized  by  a  diverse  profile, 
with  overhanging  brows,  a  Roman  nose,  and  a  well- 
defined  chin ;  while  their  costume  is  equally  indicative 
of  a  different  origin. 

But  rude  as  is  the  sculpture  of  the  Mexican  Calendar 
Stone,  it  embodies  evidence  of  an  amoimt  of  knowledge 
and  skill  not  less  interesting  for  us  than  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Palenque  tablets  ;  and  was  believed 
by  Humboldt  to  indicate  unmistakable  relations  to  the 
ancient  native  science  of  south-eastern  Asia.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens has  printed  a  curious  exposition  of  the  chronology 
of  Yucatan,  derived  from  native  sources  by  Don  Juan 
Pio  Perez.  From  the  correspondence  of  their  mode  of 
computing  time  with  that  adopted  by  the  Mexicans,  he 
assumes  that  it  probably  originated  with  them ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of  Maya- 
pan,  as  the  Peninsula  was  called  at  the  period  of  Spanish 
invasion,  divided  time  by  calculating  it  almost  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  ancestors  the  Toltecs,  differing 
only  in  the  particular  arrangement  of  their  great  cycles. 
Their  year  commenced  on  the  16th  of  July,  an  error 
of  only  forty-eight  hours  in  advance  of  the  precise  day 
in  which  the  sun  returns  there  to  the  zenith,  on  his 
way  to  the  south,  and  suflSciently  near  for  astronomeis 
who  had  to  make  their  observations  with  the  naked  eye. 
Their  calendar  thus  presents  evidences  of  native  and 
local  origin.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  Mexican  year 
began  in  the  corresponding  winter  half  of  the  year. 
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26th  of  Fel^iarr.     If  nr  x5£iis^  ifr  *i   eoim^i   cc  jl 

the  Mexicans,   aj^  i2i»:  t? 
nature  of  the  prcc^  of  ts^ 

are  correct,  they  vaid  ^>  oicicn.  T2«t  iiera^^r.  12)a« 
to  the  Aztecs,  but  v^  ixmst 
Toltec  predecessors,  mosi  l*e  tsaibed  izax  pemizkftble 
astronomicai  knovledj?e  azki  ^csc^zncy  in  ii>e  UT:inge* 
ment  of  their  calend^  whkh  exhit^is  a  ^«^Eeison  in  the 
adjustment  of  civil  to  solar  time,  s^kch  as  onhr  a  few  of 
the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  OM  World  had  attained 
to  at  that  date.  So  fu-,  theiefoie,  as  a  native  and  indi- 
genous American  civilisation  is  concerned,  it  matters 
little  whether  it  be  ascribed  to  Toltec  or  Aztec  oriirin. 
Of  its  existence  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  and  theiv 
is  little  more  room  for  questioning,  that  among  nices 
who  had  carried  civilisation  so  far,  there  existed  the 
capacity  for  its  full  development,  independently  of  siU 
borrowed  aid  from  the  science  or  the  philosophy  which 
Greece  called  into  being,  and  modem  Europe  had  ma- 
tured. The  fierce  Dane  and  the  haughty  Norman  seemed 
to  offer  equally  little  promise  of  intellectual  progn^ss  in 
their  first  encroachments  on  the  insular  &ixon,  but  out 
of  such  combined  elements  have  sprung  the  mmloni 
race,  which  has  outstripped  the  Spaniard  in  making  of 
the  land  of  Coliunbus  a  New  World;  and,  left  to  ita 
own  natural  progress,  the  valley  of  Anahuac,  with  iti* 
mingling  races,  might  have  proved  the  fouuUvin  from 
whence  intellectual  life  should  flow  to  the  nations  of  tlic^ 
West.  But  the  modem  Mexico  has  displaced  the  uncjcnt 
capital  of  Montezuma;  cathedral,  convents,  aiul  (^hunthcH, 
have  usurped  the  sites  of  the  Aztec  tcocallis  ;  its  caiinlH 
have  disappeared,    and   its    famous    causoways   nn'   no 
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longer  laved  by  the  waters  of  the  Tezcucan  Lake.  It  is 
even  denied  by  those  who  have  personally  surveyed  the 
site,  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  can  ever  have  overflowed 
the  marshes  around  the  modem  capital,  or  stood  at  a 
much  nearer  point  to  it  than  they  do  at  present.^  Fresh 
doubts  seeni  to  accumulate  around  its  mythic  story. 
The  ruined  masonry  of  its  vanished  palaces  and  temples 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  all  swallowed  up  in  the 
edifices,  which  combine  to  make  of  the  modem  capital 
so  noble  and  striking  an  object,  amid  the  strange  scenery 
of  its  remarkable  elevated  tropical  valley.  But  Mexico 
was  not  the  only  city,  nor  even  the  only  great  capital, 
of  the  valley. 

In  attempting  to  trace  back  the  history  of  the  remark- 
able population  found  in  occupation  of  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory when  first  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  we  learn,  by 
means  of  various  sources  of  information  already  referred 
to,  but  chiefly  on  the  dubious  authority  of  Ixtlilxochitl's 
professed  interpretations  of  picture-writings,  no  longer  in 
existence ;  and  of  traditions  of  old  men  of  other  gener- 
ations, concerning  events  reaching  back  from  seven  or 
eight,  even  to  twelve  centuries  before  their  own  time  : 
that  the  Toltecs,  advancing  from  some  unknown  r^on 
of  the  north,  entered  the  territory  of  Anahuac,  "  probably 
before  the  close  of  the  seventh  century. '^  They  wer^ 
according  to  their  christianized  half-blood  historian, 
already  skilled  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts, 
familiar  with  metallurgy,  and  endowed  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  experience  out  of  which  grew  the  native 
civilisation  of  Anahuac  in  later  ages.  In  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  extensive  ruins  are  said  to  have  still  indicated 
the  site  of  their  ancient  capital  of  Tula,  to  the  north  of 
the  Mexican  valley.     The  tradition  of  such  ruined  cities 

*  Topographical  View  of  the  Valley,  Wilson's  Ne^r  History  o/  Mexh*, 
p.  452. 
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adds  confirmation  to  the  inferences  derived  horn  those 
more  recently  explored  in  regions  to  the  south ;   and 
still  the  name  of  Toltec  in  New  Spain  is  sjmonymous 
with  architect:  the  mythic  designation  of  a  shadowy 
race,  such  as  glances  fitfully  across  the  first  traditional 
chapters  of  legendary  history  among  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  Europe.     But  subsequent  to  those  Pelasgi  of 
the  New  World,  there  followed  from  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  far  north  the  Chichimecas,  the  Tepanecs,  the  Acol- 
huans  or  Tezcucans,  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans,  and  other 
inferior  tribes ;  so  that,  as  we  approach  a  more  definite 
period  of  history,  we  learn  of  a  league  between  the  States 
of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco,  and  the  kingdom  of  Tlacopan, 
under  which  Tenochtitlan  or  Mexico,  the  Aztec  capital, 
grew  into  the  marvellous  city  of  temples  and  palaces 
described  by  Cortes  and  his  followers.    But  Ixtlilxochitl, 
or  Don  Fernando  de  Alva,  claimed  descent  on  his  mother's 
side  from  the  Imperial  race  of  Tezcuco,  the  Athens,  as 
Prescott  styles  it,  of  the  western  world  ;  and  he  has  not 
failed  to  preserve,  or  to  create  the  memorials  of  the  glory 
of  that  imperial  city  of  the  laguna.   It  contained  upwards 
of  four  hundred  stately  edifices  for  the  nobles.   The  mag- 
nificent palace  of  the  Tezcucan  emperor  "  extended,  from 
east  to  west,  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-four  yards,  and 
from  north  to  south,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
It  was  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  unbumt  bricks  and 
cement,  six  feet  wide  and  nine  high,  for  one  half  of  the 
circumference,  and  fifteen  feet  high  for  the  other  half. 
Within  this  enclosure  were  two  courts.     The  outer  one 
was  used  as  the  great  market-place  of  the  city,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  until  long  after  the  Conquest.      The 
interior  court  was  surrounded  by  the  council-chambers 
and  halls  of  justice.     There  were  also  accommodations 
there  for  the  foreign  ambassadors  ;  and  a  spacious  saloon, 
with  apartments  opening  into  it,  for  men  of  science  and 
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poets^  who  pursued  their  studies  in  this  retreat^  or  met 
together  to  hold  converse  under  its  marble  porticos."^ 
Such  is  the  style  in  which  the  historian  of  the  Conquest 
describes  the  glories  of  ancient  Tezcuco,  from  the  records 
left  by  Spanish  and  native  chroniclers.  A  lordly  pile, 
provided  for  the  fitting  accommodation  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Mexico  and  Tlacopan,  contained  three  hundred  apart- 
mentsy  including  some  fifty  yards  square.  Solid  mate- 
rials of  stone  and  marble  were  liberally  employed  both 
on  this  and  on  the  apartments  of  the  royal  harem,  the 
walls  of  which  were  incrusted  with  alabasters  and  ridily 
tinted  stucco,  or  hung  with  gorgeous  tapestries  of  varie- 
gated feather  -  work.  Some  two  leagues  distant^  at 
Tezcotzinco,  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  sovereign; 
on  a  hill,  "  laid  out  in  terraces,  or  hanging  gardens^  hav- 
ing a  flight  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  steps,  many  of 
them  hewn  in  the  natural  porphjrry.  In  the  garden  on 
the  sunmiit  was  a  reservoir  of  water,  fed  by  an  aqueduct 
carried  over  hill  and  valley  for  several  miles  on  huge 
buttresses  of  masonry.  A  large  rock  stood  in  the  midst 
of  this  basin,  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics  representing 
the  years  of  Nezahualcoyotl's  reign,  and  his  principal 
achievements  in  eacL  On  a  lower  level  were  three  other 
reservoirs,  in  each  of  which  stood  a  marble  statue  of  a 
woman,  emblematic  of  the  three  estates  of  the  empire. 
Another  tank  contained  a  winged  lion," — but  here  the 
historian  grows  incredulous,  and  appends  a  (?)  before 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  his  historical  authorities 
to  add — "  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  bearing  in  his  mouth 
the  portrait  of  the  emperor."  The  authority  for  all  this 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. His  narrative  appears  to  receive  some  confirmation 
from  architectural  remains  stiU  visible  on  the  hill  of  Tez- 
cotzinco, and  referred  to  by  Latrobe  and  Bullock  as  relics 

'   Prescott's  Comjuest  of  MexicOf  B.  i.  chai*.  vi. 
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of  an  era  greatly  more  remote  than  that  of  Aztec  civili- 
sation. But  where  are  now  the  magnificent  remains  of 
the  imperial  city  of  Tezcuco?  The  spirit  of  Spanish 
romance  and  Moorish  fable  seems  to  beset  modem  as 
well  as  ancient  narrators,  as  if  a  spell  of  enchantment 
still  guarded  the  legends  of  Aztec  and  Tezcucan  empire. 
BuUock,  in  his  Six  Months  in  Mexico,  describes  the 
remains  of  the  royal  fountain  of  Tezcotzinco,  witnessed 
by  him,  as  a  "  beautiful  basin,  twelve  feet  long  by  eight 
wide,  having  a  well  five  feet  by  four  deep  in  the  centre ;" 
but  Latrobe,  in  his  Rambles  in  Mexico,  reduces  the 
dimensions  of  the  royal  bath  to  "  perhaps  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  not  large  enough  for  any  monarch 
bigger  than  Oberon  to  take  a  duck  in.''  This  agrees 
with  other  authorities,  and  with  accounts  received  by 
Prescott  from  persons  resident  on  the  spot.  It  is  sug- 
gestive, therefore,  of  grave  doubts  relative  to  the  first- 
mentioned  traveller's  observation  of  ancient  terraces  still 
entire,  and  numerous  remains  of  the  sculptured  blocks  of 
the  Tezcucan  temples  and  palaces  visible  in  its  modem 
buildings. 

Of  Tezcuco,  a  recent  traveller  teUs  us  that  its  sole 
memorial  is  an  insignificant  mud  village.  "There  iire 
no  remains  of  ancient  aqueduct  or  hanging  garden,  nor 
of  its  magnificent  palaces  and  surrounding  villas,  nor  of 
its  halls  of  justice.  Even  the  walls  of  its  vast  enclosures 
have  left  no  trace." ^  Friar  Thomas  Gage,  writing  within 
a  century  of  the  Conquest,  with  no  incredulity  as  to  the 
former  greatness  and  high  civilisation  of  the  Mexican 
Valley,  speaks  of  Tezcuco  as  but  a  poor  village  of  some 
three  hundred  Indians,  and  one  hundred  Spaniards,  whose 
subsistence  mainly  depended  on  the  herbs  they  took  daily 
in  their  canoes  to  the  Mexican  market ;  wliile  in  passing 
another  famed  or  fabled  scene  of  ancient  native  grandeur, 

*  Wilson's  New  Ilintory  of  (he  Conqnet^t  of  Mexico.  \\  57. 
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he  remarks :  "  We  passed  the  Mexicalzingo,  which  for- 
merly was  a  great  town,  but  has  now  not  above  one 
hundred  inhabitants."^  But  the  extravagant  character 
of  the  whole  romance  of  the  Spanish  conquistadors  seems 
to  be  summed  up  in  the  criticism  of  the  former  writer, 
based  on  topographical  evidence  as  not^d  by  himsel£  He 
shows,  that  owing  to  the  relative  levels,  Mexico  never 
can  have  been  surrounded  by  the  lake,  which  now  hes 
distant  from  its  marshy  site  ;  while  the  multitude 
crowding  the  great  cities  of  the  Valley  at  the  era  of  the 
Conquest,  vanish  like  the  porphyry  of  their  temples,  and 
the  marbles  of  their  palaces,  when  we  read  of  "three 
imperial  capitals,  and  three  crowned  heads  of  the  empire, 
within  a  space  of  sixteen  miles,  in  a  mountain  valley 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  more  than  half  that  space 
filled  with  salt  marsh/'* 

Of  the  great  Mexican  pyramid  or  teocalli  of  Huitzilo- 
potchli,  no  vestige  now  remains,  imless  such  as  is  reputed 
to  lie  buried  under  the  foundations  of  the  cathedral  which 
occupies  its  site.  But  time  and  fate  have  dealt  more 
tenderly  with  the  scarcely  less  famous  pyramid  of  Cho- 
lula.  The  ancient  city  of  that  name  was  said  to  include, 
within  and  without  its  walls,  when  first  seen  by  Corte^ 
about  forty  thousand  houses,  or  according  to  ordinary 
rules  of  computation,  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
But  whatever  its  ancient  population  may  have  been, 
time  and  the  fruits  of  Spanish  conquest  have  advanced 
it  to  the  rank  of  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Cholula, 
though  they  have  left  only  sixteen  thousand  as  the 
number  of  the  modem  occupants.  Still,  Cholula  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  of 
the  cities  of  the  New  World  :  the  sacred  Alecca  for 
the  pilgrims  of  Anahuac. 

*  Gage's  Neic  Snri^y  of  the  Indiana^  p.  90. 
-  Wilson's  New  History  of  Mexico^  p.  48. 
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Quetzalcoatl,  the  milder  god  of  the  Aztec  pantheon, 
whose  original  worship  was  performed  by  oflferings  of 
fruits  and  flowers  in  their  season,  was  venerated  as  the 
divine  teacher  of  the  arts  of  peace.  His  reign  on  earth 
was  the  golden  age  of  Anahuac,  when  its  people  learned 
from  him  agriculture,  metallurgy,  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. But  their  divine  benefactor,  according  to  the 
sacred  tradition  handed  down  to  the  Aztecs  by  an  elder 
people  whom  they  had  superseded,  incurred  the  wrath  of 
another  of  the  gods;  and  as  he  passed  on  his  way  to 
abandon  the  land  to  the  rule  of  the  terrible  Huitzilo- 
potchli,  he  paused  at  the  city  of  Cholula,  and  while  he 
tarried  there,  the  great  teocalli  was  reared  and  dedicated 
to  his  worship.  But  the  benevolent  deity  could  not  re- 
main within  reach  of  the  avenger.  According  to  the 
universally  received  tradition  of  the  plateau,  after  spend- 
ing twenty  years  among  them,  teaching  to  the  people 
the  arts  of  civilisation,  he  passed  onward  till  he  reached 
the  shores  of  the  great  ocean,  and  there  embarking  in  a 
vessel,  made  of  serpents'  skins,  his  followers  watched  his 
retreating  bark  on  its  way  to  the  sacred  isle  of  Tlapallan. 
But  the  tradition  lived  on  among  the  Mexicans  that  the 
bark  of  the  good  deity  would  revisit  their  shores  ;  and 
this  fondly  cherished  belief  materially  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Spaniards,  when  their  huge-winged  ships 
bore  the  beings  of  another  world  to  the  mainland  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  The  legend  bears  all  the  marks  of  an- 
ciently derived  hero-worship,  in  which  the  love  for  a  lost 
benefactor  wove  for  itself  a  benevolent  deified  embodi- 
ment of  his  virtues.  This,  however,  is  important  to  note, 
that  the  Aztec  traditions  told  that  the  p}Tamid  of  Cho- 
lula  belonged  to  an  older  race  and  era  than  their  own. 
It  was  there  when  they  entered  the  plateau,  and  the  arts 
of  the  divine  metallurgist  were  taught,  not  to  them  but 
to  the  Toltecs,  whom  they  superserlecL    Nevertheless,  the 
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deity  shared  in  their  worship ;  his  image  still  occupied 
the  shrine  on  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  re- 
splendent with  gold  and  jewels,  when  the  Spaniards  fiist 
visited  the  holy  city  of  Anahuac  ;  and  the  undying  flame 
flung  its  bright  radiance  far  into  the  night,  to  keep  aUve 
the  memory  of  the  good  deity,  who  was  one  day  to  re- 
turn and  restore  the  golden  age. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  great  teocalli  very  par- 
tially justifies  the  reference  made  by  Prescott  to  it  as 
"  that  tremendous  mound  on  which  the  traveller  still 
gazes  with  admiration  as  the  most  colossal  fabric  in  New 
Spain,  rivalling  in  dimensions,  and  somewhat  resembling 
in  form,  the  pyramidal  structures  of  ancient  Egypt"  If 
it  ever  was  a  terraced  pyramid,  time  and  the  dements 
have  whoUy  effaced  the  traces  of  its  original  outline.  On 
the  high  authority  of  Humboldt,  it  is  described  as  a 
pyramidal  mound  of  stone  and  earth,  deeply  incrusted 
with  alternate  strata  of  brick  and  clay,  which  "  had  the 
form  of  the  Mexican  teocaUis,  that  of  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid facing  with  its  four  sides  the  cardinal  points,  and 
divided  by  the  same  number  of  terraces/'  But  the  adobe 
of  the  Mexican,  which  is  frequently  styled  brick,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  mass  of  unbaked  clay,  or  even  mud. 
If  such,  therefore,  is  the  supposed  brick  which  alternated 
with  the  other  materials  of  the  mound,  we  can  the  more 
readily  reconcile  the  seeming  contradictions  of  observers. 
One  of  the  latest  thus  describes  the  impression  produced 
on  his  mind  :  "  Eight  before  me,  as  I  rode  along,  was  a 
mass  of  trees,  of  evergreen  foliage,  presenting  indistinetily 
the  outline  of  a  pyramid,  which  ran  up  to  the  height  of 
about  two  hundred  feet,  and  was  crowned  by  an  old 
stone  church,  and  surmounted  by  a  taU  steeple.  It  was 
the  most  attractive  object  in  the  plain  ;  it  had  such  a 
look  of  uncultivated  nature  in  the  midst  of  grain  fields. 
It  would  have  lost  half  its  attractiveness  had  it  been  the 
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stiflF  and  clumsy  thing  which  the  picture  represents  it  to 
be.     I  had  admired  it  in  pictures  fin^m  mjr  childbx)d^ 
for  what  it  was  not ;  but  I  now  admiretl  it  for  what  it 
really  was :  the  finest  Indian  mound  on  this  continent.'^  ^ 
Such  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Ei:>bert  Ander- 
son  Wilson,  as  the  result  of  personal  obeervation ;  and 
the  deductions  ultimately  suggested  to  him  from  further 
investigation,  have   since   been  embodieii  in  his  Ne^r 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,     He  there  commentB 
on  the  observations  of  Humboldt,  and  compares  them 
with  his  own,  and  with  the  disclosures  made  subsequently 
to  the  great  traveller's  visit.     Recent  excavations  had 
exposed  abundant  traces  of  Indian  sepulture,  with  the 
familiar  and  rude  relics  of  their  primitive  arts ;  and  these 
suggest  to  him  the  remark  : — ^  Humboldt  says  that  the 
pyramid  of  Cholula  is  composed  of  alternate  strata  of 
brick  and  clay;   another,  more   exact,  says,  where  the 
road  was  cut  through  its  base,  that  it  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  alternate  layers  of  earth,  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, with  layers  of  brick  one  incL     To  the  author, 
looking  at  it  superficially,  it  had  the  appearance  simply 
of  different  soils.    But  time  has  been  busy  on  this  mass 
of  earth  since  Humboldt  was  there.     The  cypresses  he 
mentions  are  gone,  and  a  large  part  of  the  churchyard 
wall  has  also  faUen.*^     Accordingly  the  mound,  which  is 
engraved  in  Humboldt's  Vues  de  CordilUres  as  a  scries 
of  four  successive  terraces,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  less 
than  a  sixth  of  the  length  of  its  base  liije,  is  figured  l)y 
Mr.  R  A.  Wilson  from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  as  a 
lofty  conical  mound,  of  greater  elevation  than  breadth  of 
base,  overgrown  with  shrubs,  and  without  any  trace  of 
terraces.'     Each  is  surmounted  with  a  church,  but  tliere 
is  no  other  recognisable  feature  of  resemblance  between 

'  Mexico  and  Ua  Religion^  by  R.  A.  Wilson. 
-  Nnn  History  of  M**xlco,  j).  381. 
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the  two.  Both  time  and  human  hands  have  been  busy 
on  the  ancient  pile ;  and  doubtless  in  earlier  years  and 
centuries  both  have  wrought  many  changes  on  its  origi- 
nal surface.  The  church  on  the  sununit  of  the  mound  is 
now  the  only  appearance  of  art  about  it,  and  no  doubt 
has  somewhat  to  do  with  its  absence  elsewhere  ;  for  if 
the  clergy  found  the  teocalli  cased,  like  the  pyramidal 
terraces  of  Central  America,  with  cut  stone  steps  and 
facings,  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  go  no 
further  for  a  quarry  for  their  intended  church. 

But  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  influence  of 
time's  effacing  and  defacing  touch,  it  is  difficult  to  beUeve 
that  the  sacred  city  of  Cholula  ever  realized  the  magni- 
ficent picturings  of  its  Spanish  conquerors,  with  its 
hundreds  of  mosques  and  towers,  its  lofty  white  temples, 
and  its  picturesque  exterior,  more  beautiful  than  any 
city  of  Spain.  Of  the  solidly  built  houses,  the  numerous 
and  large  pyramidal  temples,  and  all  the  substantial 
magnificence  which  is  said  to  have  struck  the  Spaniards 
with  such  wonder,  not  a  vestige  remains.  The  only 
traces  of  ruins  are  those  of  several  deserted  convents ; 
and  the  town  is  described  as  a  mere  collection  of  adobe 
or  mud  huts.  But  the  mutilated  earthen  pyramid  still 
exists,  and  on  its  truncated  summit  is  the  temple  of  the 
newer  faith,  the  construction  of  the  approach  to  which 
must  have  still  further  contributed  to  efface  the  original 
features  of  the  mound.  "  By  going  round  to  the  north 
side,''  says  Mr.  R  A.  Wilson,  '*  I  obtained  a  fine  view  of 
the  modern  improvements  constructed  upon  this  Indian 
pile.  I  rode  up  a  paved  carriage-way  into  the  church- 
yard that  now  occupies  the  top,  and  giving  my  horse  to 
a  squalid  Indian  imp,  who  came  out  of  the  vestiy,  I 
went  in  and  took  a  survey  of  the  tawdry  images,  through 
which  God  is  now  worshipped  by  the  baptized  descend- 
ants of  the  builders  of  this  pyramid.''     It  was  upon  this 
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occasion  that  *^  dk^  Sisco^^^  ^  ^  xm^nciL  £s::  urc- v- 
head — an  indigpeiwabie  pair  *:x  rnje  ^raal  w^fi^vc^  c^'  a 
North  Amencan  Tn^iJAJ! , — qx«ii  ist*  pyrun  Sii>al  mcGzad 
of  Choluby  fiist  aroosed  «asfpi*:i«jii.  ani  ^ec  rfaie  asmor 
upon  the  inqniiy  into  the  pi««a:sied  ^Tiikadim  oc  Moo- 
tezmna  and  his  Aztee&''*  The  re^ocisg:  hov\cT^.  ^ 
equally  fEdlacious  which  aaEoizKs  rziiher  nom  ti^  fizni 
arrow-head  <mi  the  sorfice,  •:«  the  Indian  graves  with 
corresponding  relics  diadosed  fay  sopeifieial  exeaTatioa^ 
that  therefore  the  Chofada  prramid  £  a  m^ae  Indian 
mound.  The  great  mounds  of  kAo^  and  the  angular 
earthworks  of  Wisocnsin,  in  like  manner  disclose  super- 
ficial interments  of  a  ctMnporarivehr  recent  date,  and  oS 
a  totally  distinct  character  from  the  genuine  sepulchral 
depositories  of  the  ancient  Mound-Builders.  But  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  without  some  significance  to  note  another 
correspondence  suggested  by  "the  alternate  layers  of 
different  coloured  soils  ^  exposed  in  the  cutting  made  in 
the  pyramid,  and  the  striking  peculiarity  of  a  like  kind 
which  universally  characterizes  the  excavated  sacrificial 
mounds  of  the  Missiasippi  Valley.  The  determination 
of  the  extent  of  resemblance  between  the  two  must  be 
reserved  for  future  exploration.  Theory  and  superficial 
observation  are  of  little  avaiL  On  the  same  lofty  plat- 
form,  where  Cortes  converted  the  half-burned  temple  of 
the  great  teocaUi  to  the  purposes  of  a  Christian  chun*h, 
now  stands  a  more  modem  ecclesiastical  structure,  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lady  de  los  ReniedioSy  whose  slirine  is 
tended  by  an  Indian  priest  of  the  blood  of  the  ancient 
Cholulans ;  and  still  more,  the  same  magnificent  hmd~ 
scape  greets  the  eye,  as  was  first  gazed  on  J>y  the 
conqueror  from  that  elevated  summit. 

To  the  north  of  the  Mexican  valley  ancient  ruins 
arrest  the  gaze  of  the  traveller,  onward  even  to  t^ali- 

'  yew  History  of  the.  Conqutat  of  Mfjciro^  \k  7H. 
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fomuL  On  the  Rio  Colorado  and  its  tributaries^  muDer- 
€fo&  mins  of  great  extent  have  been  surveyed  by  leoent 
exploring  parties^  and  are  described  as  built  with  laige 
stones^  nicely  wrou^t,  and  accurately  squared.  Bat 
nothing  in  their  style  of  architecture  suggests  a  common 
origin  with  the  ruins  of  Mexico  or  Central  Amoica. 
They  are  large  and  plain  structures,  with  massive  walK 
evidently  constructed  for  defence,  and  with  no  traceB 
of  the  ornamentation  which  abounds  on  the  ruins  of 
Yucatan.  The  Moqui  Indiana^  the  supposed  renmant 
of  the  ancient  builders,  still  construct  their  dweUings  of 
stone  with  a  great  deal  of  art  and  skilL  They  are  a 
gentle  and  intelligent  race,  small  of  stature,  with  fine 
black  hair;  and  differ  essentially  from  the  Indians  of 
the  North-west.  Their  villages  are  included  in  one  com- 
mon stone  structure,  generally  of  a  quadrangular  foim, 
with  solid,  unpierced  walls  externally,  and  accessible  ofsij 
by  means  of  a  ladder.  These  hive-like  colonies  are  usually 
placed,  for  further  defence,  on  the  summit  of  the  lofly 
plateaus,  which  in  the  region  of  New  Mexico  are  de- 
tached by  the  broad  canons  with  which  that  remarkable 
region  is  intersected.  By  such  means  the  renmant  of 
this  ingenious  people  seek  protection  from,  the  wild 
Indian  tribes  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Thus 
permanently  settled,  while  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 
marauding  nomades,  the  Moquis  cultivate  the  soil,  raise 
com,  beans,  cotton,  and  more  recently  some  vegetables 
derived  from  intercourse  with  the  Mexicans.  They  have 
also  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats ;  and  weave  their 
dyed  wools  into  a  great  variety  of  substantial  and  hand- 
some dresses.  But  of  this  interesting  people  only  a 
small  remnant  now  survives,  occupying  seven  villages 
on  the  range  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.^     Throughout  New 

1  Dr.  Lathftm  speaks  of  the  Moqui  as  a  people  that  "  no  living  wnter 
seems  to  have  seen." — Varieties  of  Matiy  p.  394.     But  the  above  infoniiftti<w 
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of  the  Pacific.  The  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
nature  of  the  civilisation  of  this  remarkable  country 
presented  many  striking  contrasts  to  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  Mexicans,  and  these  have  generally 
been  assumed  as  of  totally  independent  origin. 

Peru  has  her  historic  traditions,  no  less  than  Mexico, 
and  her  native  historian,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  a  de- 
scendant, through  his  mother,  from  the  royal  line  of  the 
Incas  ;  who  plays  for  them  the  part  which  Fernando  de 
Alva  did  for  his  Tezcucan  ancestry.  Seen  through  such 
a  medium,  the  traditions  of  the  Inca  race  expand  into 
gorgeous  scenes  of  romance ;  and  the  institutions  of 
European  chivalry  and  mediaeval  polity  are  grafted  on 
the  strange  usages  of  an  Indian  nation,  remarkable  for 
its  own  well-matured  commonwealth,  and  unique  phases 
of  native-bom  civilisation.  Sabaism  constituted  the  essen- 
tial element  of  Peruvian  religious  faith,  and  gave  fonn 
and  colour  to  the  national  rites  and  traditions.  Manco 
Capac  and  Mama  Oello  Huaco,  their  mythic  instructors 
in  the  arts  of  agriculture,  weaving,  and  spinning,  w^e 
the  Children  of  the  Sun ;  their  high  religious  festivals 
were  determined  by  the  solstices  and  equinoxes^  which 
marked  the  great  stages  of  its  annual  progress ;  and 
Quito,  the  sacred  city,  which  lay  immediately  under  the 
Equator,  had  within  it  the  sacred  pillar  of  the  sun,  where 
his  vertical  rays  threw  no  shadow  at  noon,  and  they 
believed  the  god  of  light  to  seat  himself  in  full  efiulgence 
in  his  temple.  The  sacred  pillar  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle  described  within  the  court  of  the  great  temple, 
traversed  by  a  diameter  drawn  from  east  to  west^  hy 
means  of  which  the  period  of  the  equinoxes  was  dete^ 
mined  ;  and  both  then,  and  at  the  solstices,  the  pillar  was 
hung  with  garlands,  and  offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers 
were  made  to  the  divine  luminary  and  parent  of  man- 
kind.    The  title  of  the  sovereign  Inca  was  the  Child  of 
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the  8iin ;  and  the  territoiy  of  the  empire  was  divided 
into  three  portions^  of  which  one,  constituting  the  lands 
of  the  Sun,  maintained  the  costly  ceremonial  of  public 
worship,  with  the  temples  and  their  numerous  priests 
and  vestal  virgina  The  national  traditions  pointed  to 
the  Valley  of  Cuzco  as  the  original  seat  of  native  civili- 
sation. There  their  mythic  Manco  Capac  founded  the 
city  of  that  name ;  and  on  the  high  lands  around  it  a 
number  of  columns  were  reared  which  served  for  taking 
azimuths,  and  by  measuring  their  shadows  the  precise 
time  of  the  solstices  were  determined. 

Besides  the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  sun,  the  Peru« 
vians  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven,  and  dedicated 
temples  to  the  thunder  and  lightning,  and  to  the  rain- 
bow, the  wrathful  and  benign  messengers  of  the  supreme 
solar  deity.     It  might  naturally  be  anticipated  that  a 
nation  thus  specially  devoted  to  astronomical  observa- 
tions, and  maintaining  a  sacred  caste  exclusively  for 
watching  solar  and  stellar  phenomena,  would  have  at 
tained  to  great  knowledge  in  that  branch  of  science. 
Apparently,  however,  the  facilities  which  their  equatorial 
position  afforded  for  determining  the  few  indispensable 
periods  in  their  calendar,  removed  the  stimulus  to  further 
progress;  and  not  only  do  we  find  them  surpaased  in 
this  respect  by  the  Muyscas,  occupying  a  part  of  the  same 
great  southern  plateau,  who  regulated  their  calendar  on 
a  system  presenting  considerable  points  of  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Aztecs ;  but  they  remained  to  the  last  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  true  causes  of  eclipses,  and  re 
garded  such  phenomena  with  the  same  superstitious  and 
apprehensive  wonder  as  has  affected  the  untutored  savage 
mind  in  all  ages.     One  historian,  indeed,  aflirms  that 
they  recognised  the  actual  length  of  the  solar  year,  and 
regulated  their  chronology  by  a  series  of  cycles  of  decades 
of  years,  centuries,  and  decades  of  centuries,  the  last  of 
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which  constituted  the  grand  cycle  or  great  year  of  the 
sun/  This  is  only  confuted  by  a  reference  to  the  silence 
of  earlier  authorities,  and  the  absence  of  their  evidence 
on  the  subject ;  and  may  serve  to  remind  us  how  very 
imperfect  is  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  this  singularly  interesting  people, 
among  whom  science  was  essentially  esoteric,  and  sys- 
tematically excluded  from  the  vulgar.  It  is  a  presump- 
tuous assumption,  that  whatever  we  cannot  now  recover 
the  proofs  of,  never  existed  Prescott^  indeed,  suggests 
that  the  very  imperfect  nature  of  the  astronomical  science 
of  Peru  may  be  explained,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Peruvian  priesthood  were  drawn  exclusively 
from  the  body  of  the  Incas  :  a  privil^ed  order  of  nobility 
who  claimed  divine  origin,  and  were  the  less  tempted 
thereby  to  seek  in  the  adventitious  attributes  of  superior 
learning  the  exclusive  rights  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy. 
Such,  however,  very  imperfectly  accoimts  for  the  infer- 
iority of  those  "children  of  the  sxm,**  and  worshippers 
of  the  stars,  in  the  knowledge  and  practical  application 
of  astronomy.  Other  reasons  may  at  least  help  us  to 
explain  this  singular  intellectual  condition  of  a  nation, 
which  had  in  so  many  other  directions  made  remarkable 
progress  in  civilisation.  The  very  fact  that  astronomy 
constituted,  as  it  were,  the  national  religion,  placed  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  scientific  speculation,  among  a  people 
wdth  whom  blasphemy  against  the  sun,  and  malediction 
of  the  Inca,  were  alike  pimished  with  death.  The  im- 
pediments to  Galileo's  astronomical  discoveries  were 
trifling  indeed  when  compared  with  those  which  must 
have  beset  the  presumptuous  Inca  priest  who  ventured 
to  deny  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun  round  the 
earth ;  or  to  explain,  by  the  simple  interposition  of  the 
moon  between  themselves  and  the  sun,  the  mysterious 

*  Montesino's  Mem.  AntiqnaJi  MS.y  lib.  ii.  cap.  7  ;  cited  by  Preecott. 
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and  mafign  liifirmh/i^;  -wich  wfaicb  it  eonffritnted  n  71101 
of  the  TwrifimJ  croed  to  lidlievtf  tbeir  sigirBiiie  dmtr  rnffi 
afflicted  dmmg  tht  progreHB  of  11  «alar  adqae.  Bnt 
another  eaase  also  tended  to  letaid  the  ^pro^tem  of  1^ 
Peruvians  in  the  iukJIigmn  fldfasaon  cf  astTanamical 
phenomena.  ATnnng  the  ancianr  Egjpoans  wt  £nd  dcie 
division  c£  liie  jeasr  detommudd  ly  the  changes  of  liie 
Nile ;  and  their  vagne  year  of  3G5  dars  abandoned  for 
a  civil  year  regnlated  Ijy  i^iHfacniam  of  astnnoiDical 
science^  mimitet^  lEitenFOTeD  inih  all  their  sacred  as  wdl 
as  civil  institQtiaD&  But  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons^ 
which  have  f ostiesKd  with  eresy  other  eiviliaed  naxkn  the 
accurate  observalioD  of  the  astronomieal  divisions  of 
tdme,  and  the  detezminataon  of  the  reeornng  festivals 
dependent  €si  seed-tune  and  harvest :  wett  almost  in- 
operative; where,  among  a  people  sptasHy  devoted  to 
agiicultore;  each  season  and  eveiy  temperatore  coold  be 
commanded  by  a  mere  change  of  elevaticm  under  the 
vertical  sun  of  the  Equator. 

The  Peruvians,  however,  must  be  tried  by  their  own 
standards  of  excellence.  Manco  Oipac,  their  mythic 
civilizer,  was  no  war-god,  like  the  Mexitli  of  the  fero- 
cious Aztec&  Agriculture  was  the  special  art  of  civilisa* 
tion  introduced  by  him ;  and  husbandry  was  pursued 
among  them  on  principles  which  modem  science  has 
only  recently  fiilly  developed  in  Europe.  There  alono, 
in  all  the  New  World,  the  plough  was  in  use  ;  and  tho 
Inca  himself,  on  one  of  the  great  annual  festiviibs  con- 
secrated the  labours  of  the  husbandman  by  turning  up 
the  earth  with  a  golden  ploughshare.  Artificial  irrigsi 
tion  was  carried  out  on  a  gigantic  scale  by  mciuis  of 
aqueducts  and  tunnels  of  great  extent,  the  ruins  of  which 
stiU  attest  the  engineering  skill  of  their  couatructoix 
The  ^'irtues  of  guano,  which  are  now  so  well  appivciated 
by  the  agriculturists  of  Europe,  were  familiar  to  (he 
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Peruvian  farmer ;  and  as  the  country  of  the  Incas  m- 
cluded,  at  its  various  levels,  nearly  all  varieties  of  climate 
and  production,  from  the  cocoa  and  palm  that  fringed 
the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  pasture  of  their  moun- 
tain flocks  on  the  verge  of  the  high  regions  of  perpetual 
snow  :  a  systematic  succession  of  public  fairs,  regulated, 
like  all  eke,  by  the  supreme  government,  afforded  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  the  interchange  of  their  diverse 
commodities. 

Such  a  country,  if  any,  could  dispense  with  commerce, 
and  attain  to  considerable  advancement  without  any 
representative  currency  or  circulating  medium.  Gold, 
which  was  so  abundant,  served  only  for  barbaric  pomp 
and  decoration.  Silver  was  accessible  in  such  quanti- 
ties, that  Pizarro  found  in  it  a  substitute  for  iron  to  shoe 
the  horses  of  his  cavalry.  Copper  and  tin  in  like 
manner  abounded  in  the  mountains  ;  and  the  Peruvians 
had  learned  to  alloy  the  copper  both  with  tin  and  silver, 
for  greater  utility  in  its  application  to  the  useful  arts. 
The  discovery  of  well-adjusted  silver  balances  in  some  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Incas,  shows  that  they  made  use  of 
weights  in  determining  the  value  of  their  commodities ; 
and  thus  were  in  possession  of  a  systematic  mode  of 
exchange,  which,  for  their  purposes,  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  recognised  currency  of  the  Mexicans,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
apportionment  of  commodities  produced  for  sale  or 
exchange. 

The  progress  of  the  Peruvians  in  agriculture  was 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  pastoral  people.  Vast  flocks  of  sheep 
ranged  the  mountain  pastures  of  the  Andes,  under  the 
guidance  of  native  shepherds ;  while  the  Peruvians 
alone,  of  all  the  races  of  the  New  World,  had  attained 
to  that  important  stage  in  ci\dli8ation  which  precedes 


the  eKpfammsm:  ^tt  inaesmiST:  ly^  die  jsu  <j£  dm  lowfit 
anhmh  in.  a^mumiaii^  nmmTi  Ijunran  Tha  oitcxy^ 
llama,  «DEiipIayQfL  im  x  iHasc  tif  bmriem  '-arriHt  ii&  li^c 
load  akn^  tubs-  £Q»ip  aaEbfr  if  dm  ixieiqr  Coicfilkcaev  vjc 
cm  tlie  gBesc  dish^vxEn^  'it  Eocn^  JLf  dm  uLjidui:  Haiiini 
Capae  was  riht  ixmxmsasr  uf  dm  nutaanL  iiL  ;ig!Diniitni»^  ^ 
die  diriae  i^ingfrrawr  ,i£  to^  :5niL  iiii3?Q«mutsii  dm  incos-  «^£ 
weaTin^  ami  ^imnnjgr;      ixaiiL  Taadinuns  ixiji2L*tLQie  tjiw 

were  sfmaEsgr  iSs^kmsL  iiL  dm  imuxiifiieTnir^  Mt  ;ji  |i^9^ntit 

teztme. 

PeruTiaiifr  havi»:  faeffioii  cfHOiF^naQii  nnomL  tioieir  aaaifif siii  j^vv«^ 
at  Atacama  mui  ^Saiew&iaKL  t:&i:>«2|^  rir  tfaoiiowC  W  ;)K$9imM%) 
that  in  tfaest  mt  hanrft  j^««Gbmi£Bi<^  t>if  zhe-  nur^  duwl  wvMiky 
fabricB  wiaA  *ts^^mti  m^  v^oonkfuu^  aKiminiu^u  ^^t*^  iW 
early  8paniar>l«^  In  tdufi'  ai^i  smI  and  iiv>)Mcdl  ditti^l^ 
of  the  gnat  desou  of  Atacama^  aitieles^  which  )M^^^^  I W 
most  penshafakr  in  our  mxthank  lautude^  aiv  iWiul.  ^tv^r 
the  lapse  oi  eaitiine&  in  perfect  pivserralitm.  iMl'  ihf^!*^^ 
I  had  an  opfPominitT  of  oYamining  a  eoUeeiiiM^  i\HWt^Ji\Kl 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake  fitom  their  ancient  huac^w^  <a)\l  iiow 
pieserved  in  Ins  cabinet  at  Bostou.  Thov  incliulo  s^h^ 
cimens  of  woven  doth,  wrought  in  dveil  wikUIoii  ihnvi^l* 
into  ingenious  and  tasteful  pattemsi.  and  ae>v^l  in  i>^ 
gular  and  ornamental  designs.  Each  pieoo  ia  \vowi\  ot 
the  exact  size  which  was  requinnl  for  tJie  purjHxat^  \\\ 
view,  and  some  of  diem  furnish  proofs  of  iugtmious  skill 
in  the  art  of  weaving.  The  threads  consist  of  two  nv 
more  strands  of  dyed  llama  wik)1  twisttxl  togodiov  ;  i\\\\\ 
elaborate  patterns  are  woven  of  them  into  u  sot'i  aui( 
delicate  web.  The  accompanying  figure,  tliough  ^lo- 
tesque,  is  nevertheless  a  gouil  B{XH;imen  of  a  eonn>lii aCitl 
feat  achieved  in  dyed  woollen  threads  on  the  antic'iti 
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PeiuTian  loom.  It  was  found,  along  with  many  other 
relics,  in  a  Peravian  grave,  described  minutely  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  Mr.  Blake  le- 
maricB,  in  referraice  to  the  discoveries 
of  this  class  which  rewarded  his  re- 
searches in  Peru  : — "  In  forming  an 
opinion  of  the  d^ree  of  skill  displayed 
in  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving 
by  these  specimens,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  implements  in  use 
were  of  the  simplest  contrivance.  Ute 
only  ones  which  have  been  discorezed 
are  simple  fJiatoffl*,  and  among  Ihe 
articles  obtuned  &om  the  Atacama 
graves  were  several  formed  of  wood 
and  stone,  such  aa  are  still  in  use 
among  the  Indians  of  Peru  at  the 
present  day.  Weaving  on  the  loom  has  not  been  in- 
troduced among  them.  The  warp  is  secured  by  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  filling  in  is  inserted  by 
the  slow  process  of  passing  it  by  hand  over  and  under 
each  thread  alternately."  It  would  be  a  grave  error, 
however,  to  assume  that  we  possess  in  such  relics,  re 
covered  from  the  ordinary  graves  formed  in  the  loose 
sand  of  the  desert,  the  highest  achievements  of  ancient 
Peruvian  skiU.  On  the  contrary,  regarding  them,  as 
wc  must,  as  fair  specimens  of  the  common  woolleD 
tissues  of  the  country,  they  amply  confirm  the  proba- 
bility that  the  costly  hangings,  and  beautifully  wrought 
robes  of  the  Inca  and  his  nobles,  fully  justified  the 
admiration  with  which  they  are  referred  to  by  the 
Spanish  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  read  of 
marvellous  specimens  of  ceramic  art  made  by  the  ancient 
Peruvian,  surpassing  anything  found  in  the  common 
cemeteries  of  the  race ;   but  abundant  proofs  exist  of 


the  imgHiiiiLvr  *ifr  ti»  meaaer  'lottxsr   ^JOfioau^i^    jn  rim 
pTOlafife  Ah  icrtfwniro^  if -mm  7fap^\'imr  i^JtUfvrrA  ^Txuu^r 

moirir  fnBFwmTRf K  TiiiL  ^innmgmL  ifimacv;  iiL  *^iii£  :im£ 

ceihK-  a&sim  jhsk  jamEaiums&  <]£  dm  Bfrffioviaii.  pcmM^  4iii£ 
DoUes.  ^mih.  ^eeimEnft  j£  fflkrfflnrrnim  wuck  lui  tiiiiijt^c 
suniKf ::  Inic  ^idL  dm  Imacafr  *s!t  dm  'mt^tHttt;  isscii  ;jm 
laiwttfftfftf  liar  Firffwi  .wasnnaaSB.  wmck  pi!ti^ni  i^/Ill$bJ&^t^ 
able  igtefltiwgf^  -rtrHI^  ^mit  LesEPca  au  gquhl  t»  vJuQJ>Q  ofiwA 
gold  and  £"913!  WQos  urimiifB^F  ami  grairiia  ixil^  WMH;^ 
mgausoB  fei'mn^      Seii3iis&  joL  artr  hud  iitiiK^  iM^(^ 

tfaoi^  vM.  t&imL.  3ft  wii&  ^  ChiDftfiK.  thur  wvir^  wnnw 
frequcffiidiT  lOpgiuuicI  in.  rht  ^aisSeaSikHi  oJf  ;ii  CMV^^  Ijv^r 
dbflar;  ttfttut  iiL  issibsm^  nbi^  pcaiZtfiLniL  triuitt()Jt^  U^  \t  (Uoh 
their  tubt  ^rnfim'  (oms3^s&.  ^ev^ftbeht^^  iu  ^1  U^vv*^ 
respects  Fanrriuia:  tzr^ril^tajffi  bad  dh^xftviv  xvvv^^U  v^^l 
for  itself  t&i&  jMusm  tiSB^icciI  ekmente^  k^*^  )v^'$;;tv^  ^U)^t\H( 
to  its  msm^  »-j3l  ll&  tistsroML\)tm<^  ^-^ioiuv  t^^UuU^  s^ 
no  compKwm  wnk  tSuxtr  of  Mexiiv  :  mu)  iu  Xix'^w  y'X  il\v^ 
artistic  fjActmeHnitai^  of  the  Mo^iomu^  U  oiu)vK\\vm,)  U«^ 
quipus,  an  artifidal  gr^em  of  mnonuxiiioi^  \\\\\  ^x\^s{\^  \\s 
adrance  id  the  Bed  Indian  wmuimuu  to  \\\\\\A\  \\  l^vM^^n 
so  dose  a  resemUance  ;  and  strikingly  tHU\tm)iliM|Ji  \\  \\\\ 
themaroied  hieroglyphical  insiMnpt um?*»  whloh  i^vm^w* 
on  the  rained  walls  of  the  citioa  of  tV4UnU  AiUi^iir*^  m\\ 
Yucatan  die  evidences  of  an  intollootuul  jMH^yrtiM  f^llbi^ 
in  advance  of  the  highest  civilisjvtiou  \\(  thu  A^li^td  i\\s\\ 
the  Incas,  and  of  all  but  the  mont  oivllimnl  uuIIoub  uI 
ancient  or  modem  centuries. 

But  the  remarkable  sptom  of  imtioiml  |imIiI.^,  ss  !»»'»» 
taken  into  consideration  along  nn itii  (lu»  »ltH»ll»»,  H«>nllii 
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nature  still  manifested  by  the  descendants  of  the  Peru- 
vian people,  famishes  some  key  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  their  native  civilisation.     Their  government 
was  a  sacerdotal  sovereignty,  with  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy, and  a  system  of  castes  more  absolute  seemin^y 
than  that  of  the  Egyptians  or  Hindus.     Something  of 
the  partial  and  unprogressive  development  of  the  Chinese 
mingled  in  the  ancient  Peruvians  among  numerous  other 
traits  of  resemblance  to  that  singular  people.   Unlike  the 
Mexicans,  we  see  in  their  whole  polity,  arts^  and  social 
life,  institutions  of  indigenous  growth.      It  would  be 
difficult  to  limit  the  centuries  during  which  such  a  people 
may  have  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation  the 
slowly  brightening  torch  of  their  self-developed  civilisa- 
tion.    Their  own  traditions,  preserved  with  the  help  of 
quipus  and  national  ballads,  are  valueless  on  this  point 
But  their  institutions  reveal  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
evidences  of  a  primitive  people,  preserving  many  of  the 
traits  of  man's  social  infancy,  alongside  of  such  highly 
matured  arts  and  habits  as  could  only  grow  up  together 
around   the   undisturbed   graves  of  many  generations. 
Offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers  took  the  place,  among  that 
gentle  race,  of  the  bloody  human  sacrifices  of  Aztec 
worship  ;  but  the  suttee  rites,  which  disclose  their  traces 
everywhere  in  the  sepulchral  usages  of  primitive  nations, 
were  retained  in  full  force.     The  simple  solidity  of  a 
pure  megalithic  art  gave  an  equally  primitive  character 
to  their  architecture,  notwithstanding  its  extensive  appH- 
cation  to  all  the  most  important  practical  purposes  of 
life  ;   and  the  precious  metals,  though  existing  in  un- 
equalled profusion,  were  retained  to  the  last  solely  for 
an  unproductive  contribution  to  barbaric  splendour.   The 
habits  of  that  pastoral  life,  by  means  of  which  the  fore- 
most nations  of  the  Old  World  appear  to  have  emerged  out 
of  primitive  barbarism,  were  with  them  modified  by  the 
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isolated  haantB  of  flocks  altogether  peculiar  to  the  strange 
region  of  moonladii  and  phiteaa,  where  ako  they  carried 
the  next  step  in  the  scale  of  human  progressian,  that  of 
agricaltnie,  to  a  degree  of  pexf ection  prohafaly  never  snr- 
passed.  They  had  advanced  metaltnigy  throngh  all  its 
stages,  up  to  that  which  preceded  the  nse  of  iron ;  and, 
with  the  he^  of  thexr  metal  took,  displajed  a  remaik- 
able  skill  in  many  mechanical  arts.  They  did  no  mart!; 
because  under  their  peculiar  local  carcmnstanceB,  and  the 
repressive  inflneooes  of  the  mild  despotism  of  Inca  mk; 
they  had  achieved  all  that  they  required.  A  gentle 
people  found  abundant  occupation  in  tilling  the  varied 
soil^  wi&out  being  oppressed  by  a  labour  which  was 
lightened  by  the  frequently  recurring  festivals  of  a  joy- 
ouSy  and,  in  some  reipeetB,  elevating  national  faith :  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  eonceive  of  such  a  people  continuing  to 
pursue  the  same  even  tenor  of  thdr  way,  whh  acaitsely 
perceptible  progression,  through  all  the  subsequent  cen- 
turies since  their  discovery  to  Europe,  had  not  the  hand 
of  the  conqueror  ruthlessly  overthrown  the  structure 
reared  by  countless  generationB,  and  quenched  the  lamp 
of  native  civilisation  which  lighted  them  on  their  way« 
The  conquerors  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  given  ex* 
pression  to  the  astonishment  with  which  they  beheld 
everywhere  the  evidences  of  order,  contentment^  plenty, 
and  prosperity ;  and  whUe  the  architectural  magnificence 
of  Montezuma's  capital  has  so  utterly  disappeared  as  to 
suggest  the  doubt  if  it  ever  existed :  the  traveller  along 
the  ancient  routes  of  Peruvian  industry  still  meets  on 
every  hand  the  ruins,  not  only  of  temples,  palaces,  and 
strongholds^  but  of  terraced  declivities^  military  roads, 
causeways,  aqueducts,  and  other  public  works,  that 
astonish  him  by  the  solidity  of  their  construction  and 
the  grandeur  of  their  design. 

Reflecting  on  the  striking  contrasts  which  are  apparent 
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between  the  two  great  nations  thus  found  at  the  highest 
stage  of  progress  in  Northern  and  Southern  America^ 
Prescott  has  remarked  :  ''  The  Mexicans  and  PeruviaDs, 
so  different  in  the  character  of  their  peculiar  civilisatioiiy 
were,  it  seems  probable,  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence; 
and  it  may  appear  singular  that,  during  the  simultaneous 
continuance  of  their  empires^  some  of  tiie  seeds  of  science 
and  of  art^  which  pass  so  imperceptibly  from  one  people 
to  another,  should  not  have  found  their  way  across  the 
interval  which  separated  the  two  nations.  They  furnish 
an  interesting  example  of  the  opposite  directions  which 
the  human  mind  may  take  in  its  struggle  to  emerge 
from  darkness  into  the  light  of  civilisation.'^  Whilst^ 
however,  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  those 
two  nations  were  ignorant  of  each  other  at  the  period  of 
the  discovery  of  America  :  there  are  traces  in  some  of 
their  arts  strongly  suggestive  of  an  earlier  intercourse 
between  the  northern  and  southern  continent,  which  finds 
singular  confirmation  from  the  correspondence  in  cranial 
type,  artificial  conformation  of  the  head,  and  other  traits 
suggestive  of  a  common  origin,  or  subjection  to  some  com- 
mon influences,  which  reveal  themselves  in  monuments 
and  remains  of  the  region  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  repeat  themselves  from  time  to  time  in  one  or  other 
of  their  more  salient  aspects^  along  the  line  of  geogra- 
phical transmission  between  the  great  mountain  range 
and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Neither  the  architecture, 
the  astronomical  science,  the  letters,  nor  the  languages  of 
Peru  or  Central  America  find  a  counterpart  among  any 
traces  of  incipient  civilisation  discernible  in  the  great 
eastern  plain  between  the  Kocky  Moimtains  and  the 
Atlantic ;  imless  we  look  for  them  among  the  buried 
records  of  the  Mound-Builders.  Yet  there,  amid  Ae 
tribes  familiar  to  the  European  in  modem  times^  is  the 
stock  from  which  on  many  grounds  it  appears  to  me 


most  leaaonable  go  tzaini  :iie  pietiuimiiaiir  ^**^i*wi  sftM 
of  the  &A  of  iJie  Conqnisc :  :2ii3  TiheHrrr^  bur  mit  ^ 
oiigiiuitixs  €€  the  dyriiHBaamL  of  :iiti  piotaeaiL  SuciL  da 
idea  can  only  be  advanceiL  in.  :iie  "lasasL  iscssB  >jt  jur 
knowledge^  wiili  a  ¥iew  si  ihniitT  inqmnr.  mii  in  :»nDe 
of  its  asfyects  it  m  gbnced  jz  in  'itner  •:iiapi£s  of  ubsif 
▼olnmes;  but  wiiile  die  marTntTns  of  oie  Azisets  jH 
pointed  to  a  migcic&on  from  die  nijrcu  die  Toicee^  wtiom 
they  displaced  can  be  amgnpd  on  no  candle  evidence 
to  a  sindlar  ooffn.  Amid  die  many  iii:veisde&  of  edmn; 
charactensdcs  recognisable  anumg  die  mbes  ami  nadons 
of  the  New  Wodd,  die  fbiesc  and  prairie  czxbe&  now 
chisteiing  chiefly  in  die  N<»dL-wesi;,  aie  die  i^«esent^ 
tives  of  <«ie  great  sabdiriaon,  irfaoee  ocgin  may  be 
songht  in  the  northern  hive  wiiieh  stretches  wescwaida 
towards  Behring  Straits  and  the  Aleomn  Island^  with 
their  poesiUe  suggestion  of  an  A^dc  odgin.  Bat  fur 
the  more  inteDectnal  tribes  and  nations  whose  ancient 
monuments  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 
not  without  intermin^ing  some  fiiint  traces  of  their 
influence  along  the  more  northern  regions  of  the  Ptoific ; 
and  perhaps  also,  even  for  the  strange  and  mysterious 
race  of  the  Mound-Builders :  the  most  probable  hi\»  of 
America's  civilized  and  semi-civilized  nations  appear  to 
me  to  be  sought  for  in  the  rich  plateaus  of  the  Peruvian 
Cordilleras^  where  the  country  rises  through  every  ch^uige 
of  climate  under  the  vertical  rays  of  the  Equator ;  mul 
its  rocky  steeps  are  veined  with  exhaustless  treasures  of 
metallic  ores,  in  such  a  condition  as  to  lead  miui  on  sti^p 
by  step  from  the  infantile  perception  of  the  native  moUd 
as  a  ductile  stone,  to  the  matured  intolligenco  of  tlu) 
skilled  metallurgist,  mingling  and  fusing  the  diverHo  oroH 
into  his  most  convenient  and  useful  alloys.  The  tlicorirM 
of  migration  which  the  evidence  now  prcxluccd  HuggrMtn 
are  reserved  for  the  close,  and  will  liave  to  Imj  rcviH^Ml 
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with  every  subsequent  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  may 
be  that,  though  time  seems  to  have  thrown  an  impene- 
trable veil  over  those  centuries  which  lie  behind  the  era 
of  Columbus's  adventurous  voyage,  yet  at  least  a  comer 
of  that  veil  may  be  lifted,  permitting  us  to  gaze  upon 
the  generations  over  whose  ashes  we  tread,  while  seeking 
to  interpret  the  significance  of  their  memoriala 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

:  THE  ARTISTIC  INSTINCT:  IMITATION. 

In  turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  primitive  works 
of  art  of  the  American  Continent,  whether  pertaining  to 
the  ancient  race  of  the  Mound-Builders,  or  to  modem 
Indian  tribes,  the  critical  observer  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  pecidiar  manifestations  of  an  ingenious 
imitative  skill.  Such  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
aboriginal  artists  of  the  New  World ;  nevertheless  it  is 
a  very  noticeable  characteristic  of  them,  in  which  they 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  primitive  artists  of 
Europe.  To  this  remarkable  intellectual  characteristic 
of  the  American  Indian,  the  author's  attention  was 
drawn,  long  before  he  had  opportunities  of  studying  the 
red  man  in  his  native  forests.  In  adopting  the  term 
archaic^  as  that  which  seemed  the  most  suitable  defini- 
tion for  the  era  of  primitive  British  metallurgic  art,  cor- 
responding to  the  "  Bronze  Age  "  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
in  the  nomenclature  of  continental  archaeologists,  it  was 
selected  because  of  its  peculiar  applicability  to  the 
artistic  productions  of  the  period.  Many  of  these  are 
exceedingly  graceful  in  form,  and  some  of  them  highly 
ornamented,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  imitative 
design.  So  also,  though  the  peculiar  form  of  one  pri- 
mitive class  of  gold  ornaments,  found  in  the  British 
Isles,  has  suggested  a  name  for  it  derived  from  the  calyx 
of  a  flower,  which  the  cups  of  its  rings  seem  in  some 
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degree  to  resemble,  yet  it  is  a  mere  fahciful  analogy,  for 
no  example  bears  the  slightest  trace  of  ornament  which 
would  suggest  that  such  similarity  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  ancient  British  goldsmith.  Where  incised 
or  graven  ornaments  are  wrought  upon  the  flower-like 
forms,  they  are  the  old  chevron,  or  herring-bone,  and 
saltire  patterns,  which  occmr  on  the  rudest  clay  pottery, 
alike  of  northern  Europe  and  of  America,  though  exe- 
cuted on  the  finer  gold  work  with  considerable  deUcacy 
and  taste.  The  correspondence  between  the  forms  and 
ornamentation  of  the  rudest  classes,  both  of  domestic 
and  sepulchral  pottery  of  the  Old  and  New  World, 
appears,  at  first  sight,  remarkable ;  but  it  is  only  the 
inevitable  correspondence  of  the  inartistic  simplicity 
inseparable  from  all  infantile  art  The  omamentation 
is  almost  without  exception  only  an  improvement  on  the 
accidents  of  manufacture.  The  aboriginal  British  and 
American  potters  appear  both  alike  to  have  produced 
their  first  decorations  by  simply  passing  twisted  cords 
round  the  soft  clay.  More  complicated  patterns  were, 
in  like  manner,  produced  by  plaited  or  knitted  cords, 
though  more  fiequently  imitated  in  ruder  fashions  with 
the  point  of  a  bone-lance  or  bodkin.  But  it  is  only 
among  the  allophylian  arts  of  Europe  that  such  arbitrary 
patterns  are  perpetuated  with  improving  taste  and  skilL 
The  European  vase  and  cinerary  urn  become  more 
graceful  in  contour,  and  more  delicate  in  material  and 
construction,  as  they  accompany  the  beautiful  forms  of 
weapons  and  personal  ornaments  wrought  in  bronze. 
But  in  no  single  case  is  any  attempt  made  to  imitate 
leaf  or  flower,  bird,  beast,  or  any  simple  natural  object ; 
and  when  in  the  bronze  work  of  the  later  Iron  period, 
imitative  forms  at  length  appear,  they  are  chiefly 
the  snake  and  dragon  shapes  and  patterns,  borrowed 
seemingly  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  wanderers,  with  the 
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wild  fimeies  of  their  mythology,  firom  the  fa^  Eastern 

cradle-land  of  their  birtL 

This  total  absence  of  everv  trace  of  imitation  in  the 

ft 

forms  and  decorations  of  primitiTe  E^tish  art,  and,  s*> 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  of  the  whole  archaic  art 
of  northern  Europe,  is  cnrions  and  noteworthy :  for  it 
is  by  no  means  an  invariable  characteristic  of  the  pri- 
mitive arts  of  man.  In  the  simplest  forms  of  ancient 
weapons,  implements^  and  pottery,  mere  ntiiity  was  the 
aim.  The  rude  savage,  whether  of  Europe  or  America, 
had  neither  leisure  nor  thought  to  spare  for  decorative 
art  His  aesthetic  faculty  had  not  yet  begun  to  influence 
his  constructive  instincts.  Ideas  of  comparison,  which 
enter  so  largely  into  the  spirit  of  modem  artistic  design, 
and  also  form  so  prominent  an  element  in  the  more  arti- 
ficial compositions  of  the  modem  orator  and  bard,  were 
altogether  latent  in  those  elder  times.  Art  was  the  child 
of  necessity,  and  borrowed  its  first  adjuncts  of  adorn- 
ment fix>m  the  same  sources  firom  whence  it  had  received 
its  convenient  but  arbitrary  forms. 

But  the  moment  we  get  beyond  this  primitive  and 
mere  utilitarian  epoch  of  rudest  arti  the  contrast  between 
the  products  of  early  Eiux)pean  and  American  artistic 
skill  is  exceedingly  striking ;  and  their  value  to  the  eth- 
nologist and  archaeologist  becomes  great,  from  the  insight 
they  give  into  the  aspects  of  mental  expression,  and  the 
intellectual  phases  of  social  Ufe,  among  those  unhistoric 
generations  of  men.  The  useful  arts  of  the  British 
allophylian  progressed  until  they  superinduced  ujKm 
themselves  the  decorative  and  fine  arts.  But  the  orna- 
mentation was  inventive,  and  not  imitative  ;  it  was 
arbitrary,  conventional,  and  singularly  persistent  in  style. 
It  wrought  itself  into  all  his  external  expressions  of 
thought,  and  whatever  his  religious  worsliip  may  have 
been,  we  look  in  vain  for  proofs  of  his  idolatry  aniouii: 
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all  the  innumerable  relics  which  have  been  recovered 
from  the  supposed  Druidical  fanes,  or  the  older  cromlechs 
and  tumuli  of  the  British  Isles/  The  very  opposite  cha- 
racteristics meet  the  eye  the  moment  we  turn  to  the 
relics  which  illustrate  the  primitive  arts  of  the  New  World. 
There,  indications  of  imitative  design  meet  us  on  every 
hand.  Even  the  rude  tribes  of  the  North-west^  though 
living  in  the  simplest  condition  of  nomade  savage  life, 
not  only  copy  the  familiar  animal  and  vegetable  forms 
with  which  they  are  surrounded :  but  also  represent, 
with  curious  ingenuity  and  skill,  the  novel  objects  which 
European  enterprise  introduces  to  their  notice.  Even 
their  plaited  and  woven  grass  and  quill-work  is  made  to 
assume  a  pictorial  aspect ;  and  the  decorated  Indian 
pottery  is  not  only  frequently  ornamented  with  patterns 
suggestive  of  their  being  derived  from  flowers  and  other 
natural  objects,  but  the  more  elaborated  examples  are 
occasionally  moiilded  into  the  forms  of  animals.  Still 
more  is  this  the  case  with  the  tubes,  masks,  and  personal 
ornaments,  but,  above  all,  with  the  pipe-heads  of  the 
ancient  Mound-Builders.  Nor  does  it  stop  with  those 
smaller  productions  of  art ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
same  remarkable  imitative  faculty  finds  expression  in  the 
great  earthworks  both  of  Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  where  the 
ingenious  artist  has  wrought  out  his  representations  of 
natural  objects  with  the  same  material  with  which  his 
enduring  pyramids  are  reared ;  and  on  a  scale  akin  to 
the  colossal  sphinx,  that  has  looked  forth  from  its  stony 
eyes  on  the  memorial  pyramid  of  old  Cheops,  while  that 
gnomon  of  the  Nile's  desert  sundial  has  traced,  with  its 
unresting  shadow,  the  revolutions  of  thirty  centuries  of 
time. 

And  invaluable  are  the  chronicles  of  America's  ancient 
history  recorded  for  us  by  means  of  this  same  imitative 

*  Vide  Prehvttaric  Annals  of  Scotland,  pp.  339-342. 
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art  The  walk  of  Central  American  ruuLS  an>  covciwl 
with  voicekss  hiePngiYphies,  and  the  costly  foU^xj  of  Li>rvl 
Kingsboron^'s  Mexican  Antiquities  have  plaoeil  at  tho 
command  of  the  scholars  of  both  hemispheres  the  dubious 
ideography  of  native  historians  ;  but  the  n.von.ls  of  ni 
long-obUterated  past  revealed  to  us  by  means  i>f  tho 
examples  of  imitative  art  brought  forth  from  the  seaKnl 
depositories  of  the  Mound-Builders^  disclose  chi\)iiicliiigs 
which  all  may  read ;  or  of  the  interpretation  of  wliioli, 
at  leasts  all  are  qualified  to  judge.  The  pietuiv-writing 
and  the  sculptured  symbolism  are  dark  to  us  as  wi^re  tlio 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  to  a  thousand  geuerationM,  au<l 
no  new  ChampoUion  appears  to  illumine  their  myrttery  ; 
but  in  these  we  have  America's  demotic  writingK,  l»riof 
and  fragmentary,  but  intelligible  through  nil  their  cjxtt^iit. 
The  revelations  of  the  sacrificial  mouiidH  havtj  Imm^ii  Kpe 
cially  ample  and  valuable  in  this  rcHptjct.  ThcHi?  arc 
"the  chambers  of  imagery''  of  the  WcHtijni  VVorM  ; 
wherein  are  every  form  of  creeping  thiiigH,  and  biumtK, 
and  all  the  idols  of  their  ancient  worship.  Uiit  fon^mowt, 
among  all  the  primitive,  and  ncjarly  all  the  iiion;  tvrrul 
illustrative  relics  of  native  Americau  art,  i.s  tlie  tobarro- 
pipe.  It  is  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  Hyrnbol  of 
America ;  as  its  narcotic  uwjges  have  l^ieii  the  Htrarij/<r 
gift  diffused  by  it  to  m;arly  every  triUi  and  nation  of 
the  Ancient  World. 

In  attempting  to  determine  elements  of  ehiArtifi^-ation 
for  the  diverse  typeji  or  varieti^.-s  of  man,  there  utf:  f^^tlmft 
minute  yet  prominent  chara/rteri.iti<:;H  whirh,  /iljk<"  ntuhutj 
ancient  and  mo^fiem  rar:f,-8,  ^ftipply  an  li^rfiAf.  tjiuy^tiuui 
tests  of  ela.^ificaitii>D: ;  while  .**>rfte  ^f  }\\^ku^  turrit  fh/. 
special  ei'>iikii4e-rari:t-'>n;  f}f  f.hf'r  ^cf:ii;ff:oUi';f},^t  ^ufl  ti^r-.  rf.h^,f, 
logist,  aft  LnK'E%rin<i  tfAr-rt^r-.hifi-^  f>rif^r.'ij:»!<---^,  m?  A/r^  '*A 
customs  wiiiehi  voav  famish   fiti--'::  ''-In*'-,   i'/*'  .4..  c/^^hfut^'^t-x 
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persistent  rite  of  circumcision,  which  constitutes  a  pecu- 
liarly distinctive  element  of  isolation  with  the  Jew  and 
his  Semitic  congeners.  Again,  the  ancient  epithet  "bar- 
barian'' pointed  to  a  distinctive  mark  of  culture  and 
refinement,  which  this  nineteenth  century  of  Christian 
civilisation  seems  at  length  disposed  to  abandon,  alike 
in  the  Old  Worid  and  the  New.  With  the  native  Ame- 
rican Indian,  the  beardless  features  have  been  invariably 
aimed  at :  in  part  because  of  the  scanty  natural  growth 
of  hair  on  the  face,  but  also  partly  because  of  a  universal, 
immemorial  custom  ;  for  the  sculptured  figures  of  Pa- 
lenque  and  Uxmal,  the  portrait  pipe-heads  and  masks  of 
the  Mississippi  mounds,  the  carving  of  the  great  Calendar 
Stone,  and  the  depictions  of  the  Mexican  picture-writings, 
all  concur  in  representing  the  aboriginal  American  as 
beardless.  Again,  the  artificial  flattening  of  the  head,  a 
widely  diflnsed,  though  by  no  means  universal  custom 
among  American  tribes  :  also  had  its  existence  among 
ancient  nations  of  the  Old  World  ;  and  is  proved  by 
early  sculptures  to  have  been  practised  in  those  remote 
times  when  native  American  art  and  architecture  appear 
to  have  achieved  their  highest  efibrts.  And  not  less 
distinctive  than  any  of  those,  are  the  scalp  war-trophy 
and  the  peace-pipe  of  the  American  Indian  :  the  charac- 
teristics still,  not  of  a  tribe  or  nation,  but  of  a  whole 
continent.  Herodotus  refers  to  scalping  as  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  war-customs  of  the  Scythians,  and 
to  the  Scythic  practice  of  hanging  the  scalp-trophies 
to  the  warrior's  bridle-rein.  Hence  the  diroaKvOl^eiv  of 
Euripides,  quoted  by  Rawlinson,  when  remarking  the 
resemblance  of  such  ancient  Asiatic  customs  to  those 
of  the  Bed  Indians.  The  correspondence  is  worthy  of 
note,  in  what  is  otherwise  noticeable  only  as  the  Ameri- 
can counterpart  to  Egyptian  and  Oriental  accumulations 
of  trophies  of  the  slain — the  skulls,  the  hands,  the  ears, 
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or  even  the  foreskins, — n*Decia".Ll^'  r^:L^:rr^»l  'jj  a  rui.  \'id 
Testamenn  S-ripmresj,  ami  :^.*«Mini:*i  sua  uiiiiiuL-  ^♦.caii 
in  the  paintings  of  Eirypr,  aid  zii^  -j^juiprai-r:^  n  XiiUiVviiu. 
and  KhorsabiuL  Bur  die  pipe  ^5  ji:<j*;cia:vvi.  ^\\li  ',ac 
most  solemn  rites  of  tiie  oadvM  Xuutrxiiu. .  ^Lzix  -i?,* 
la^Tsh  sacrifices  of  tlie  an«:Lent  W'jr^iiir.'cec.  jin/,  /ii  :;:>,• 
buried  altars  of  liis  lonii-^leserted  m'juii'.ii>  ;  jLr>,:  >«i':i  5i>r 
sacred  credentials  of  the  ambasi?ai.ior  of  zb.<  :r!.*x\  \b^ 
inspired  meilicine-man  and  priest,  v>r  tbse  ^v.vrv\li.:<j\l 
leader,  exercising  absolute  authority  for  war  K>r  jv\uv^ 

The  origin  and  diffiision  of  the  siugiilHr  j>nu-(ii't^  ixf 
smoking  tobacco  and   other  muvotio   herli>s  will  oiuiu^ 
under  consideration,  in  a  sul^seijuent  olmptor^  in  i\^lutitxi) 
to  existing  arts  and  customs  of  the  Amorioaii  alnuM^iiu'ii 
It  is  only  referred  to  here,  becaust>  of  tJio  pnuniiu^iit 
place  which   the   implements  of  this   pnictitu)   octMipy 
among  the  works  of  art  of  which  the  Hacrific-ial  iuouihU 
are  the*  principal  depositories.    In  accordance  with  thts 
almost  universal  custom  of  barbarous  and  wmii-civilizcd 
nations,  the  Mound-Builders  devoted  lr>  thuir  lU-iul  l\m 
implements  of  their  favourite  or  fanjiliar  ff^irMintUouA, 
their  pipes  and  veasrrk,  along  with  fi^rr-.on;il  nruiitwu\j^., 
and  objects  prized  for  rh':ir  worth  or  VhUt^\,U:  hft  -!/,r/,/f 
taUsmanic  charm.     IbzZif:^  thft  rr*/>ririrU  ^f  \thlT^H^  i\^j, 
close  to  tt?  the  saifc^  i'jry:  ^r  ^:yAf'Xifj'.  r,f  lut,  r,^^f.  .^^ 
Wilkinson  has  ^^^i,^^i  zrxa  zi'jt  r^^TA/^j-^ra:^,  ,,(  P>//.^ 
or  Dennis  £r>m  lit:  •n-.;t.jv;— «  \i  krnwa.      h\f  .,»  f/,',. 
tion  to  thi=,  wV^  -^  u7ju-<  -x  fxr:  -^  ,,ul    ?^r^v.^   .,„,. . 

been  long  0T^rni:r.'vi     ru-  -nuM-^^ vJi.^,.,,,.  .....  / 

the  Ammcii  M-.iuii:-i>iiut4.-v   jj^-..   ^p..-^^.:- -  v(    „/    .,,1! 
their  ahaj^  Itvi-^.  vrfi-nu^.  uu\    p^.n    :.,.r,    y.r^...    ^i 
first  stsffldiiiiv i*i  i^-^L  vij-ni»>  r;,.ry  i.^  ,*.,. ,,   . 

of  ia«tnmi*ju;<'  »r  lu^rut 
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materials  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  trace,  where  even  metal 
has  melted  and  the  stone  been  calcined  in  the  blaze  of 
the  sacrificial  fires  ;  but  articles  of  copper  and  stone,  of 
fictile  ware,  and  even  of  shell,  ivory,  and  bone,  have 
escaped  the  destructive  flame,  and  withstood  the  action 
of  time  ;  and  it  is  in  those  endiuing  characters  that  the 
inscriptions  upon  the  altars  of  the  Mound-Builders  are 
legibly  graven.  Let  us  try  to  read  these  inscriptions, 
and  translate  their  records  into  the  language  of  modem 
thought. 

What  they  record  for  us  in  regard  to  progress  in  the 
mechanical  arts  and  in  metallurgy,  we  have  already 
attempted  to  decipher.  The  Mound-Builders  were  ac- 
quainted with  several  of  the  metals.  Implements  and 
personal  ornaments  of  copper  abound  in  the  tombs  and 
on  their  altars  ;  and  the  mechanical  combination  of 
silver  with  the  native  copper  of  which  they  are  made, 
while  proving  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  smelting 
metals  or  reducing  them  from  their  ores,  tends  also  very 
clearly  to  indicate  that  they  derived  their  masses  of 
native  copper  from  Lake  Superior,  where  alone  the  two 
metals  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  singular  me- 
chanico- chemical  combination  of  included  crystals  of 
silver  in  a  copper  matrix.  The  accidental,  or  at  least 
unpremeditated  results  of  their  sacrificial  fires,  have  in 
some  cases  fused  the  metallic  offerings  on  the  altars  into 
a  mass  of  molten  copper ;  but  the  Mound-Builder  had 
very  imperfectly  learned  the  old  arts  of  Tubal -Cain- 
He  did  not  smelt  the  ores,  or  melt  the  native  copper 
and  cast  it  into  such  moulds  as  his  imitative  skill,  and 
his  ability  in  modelling  the  potter's  clay,  abundantly 
fitted  him  to  produce.  Neither  did  he  attempt  the 
simpler  process  of  welding,  much  less  the  valuable  art 
of  alloying  the  meta.ls  :  although  silver  is  found  shaped 
into  personal  ornaments,  and  the  sulphuret  of  lead  was 
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familiarly  known  to  him,  and  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities  along  with  his  other  metallic  remains. 

Thus  far,   therefore,   those   inscriptions   tell  us  that 
directly,   or    through    some    intermediate    source,    the 
Mound-Builders  shared  in  the  metalluigic  wealth  of  the 
great  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior.   We  are  reminded, 
accordingly,  that  the  broad  undulating  prairie-lands  of 
Wisconsin,  with  their  remarkable  symbolic  earthwoiks, 
lie  directly  between  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  the 
great  region  of  the  Mound-Builders  in  Ohio  and  Illinois. 
The  monuments  of  the  latter  abound  with  deposits  of 
the  works  of  art  of  their  builders,  and  are  surrounded 
with  varied  proofs  of  settled  occupation,  civic  and  reli- 
gious structures,  and  permanent  defensive  military  works ; 
while  within  the  era  of  Wisconsin  the  symbolic  mounds 
stand  almost  alone,  and  have  hitherto  been  found  to 
contain  no  relics  of  their  builders.    Neither  sacred  earth- 
works adapted  to  religious  rites,  nor  tlie  military  defences 
of  a  settled  people,  attest  that  the  region  of  Wisconsin 
was  anciently  occupied  by  a  numerous  population  BUi»h 
as  its  many  natural   advantages   fitted   it   to  Bustoin. 
Hence  the  conjecture  that  the  mineral  country  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Great  Lake  was  permanently 
occupied  by  no  settled  tribe,  but  that  its  mines  were  the 
recognised  source  of  supply  for  the  whole  i>oj)ulatifni 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  thnt  the  different  tribes 
and  nations  throughout  the  vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  were  wont  to  send  their  working  pnr 
ties  there,  as  to  a  common  region  of  the  nations.     Hucli 
an  idea  well  accords  with  the  further  conjecture  that  the 
numerous  symbolic  mounds  of  Wisconsin  mny  Ik^  the 
memorials  of  sacred  rites,  or  pledges  of  peace  nnd  neu 
traKty  among  nations  from  the  various  tributnries  of  the 
great  river,  as  they  annually  met  on  this  Wder-huid  of 
the  common  metallic  storehouse.    It  is  obvious  thnt  the 
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Mound-Builders  were  a  highly  religious  people.  Their 
superstitious  rites  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  ac- 
companied with  costly  sacrifices  ;  while  in  the  numerous 
symbohc  mounds  of  Wisconsin,  the  labour  alone  is  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  external  form  preserves  the  one  idea  at 
which  their  builders  aimed. 

So  far,  this  theory  of  a  sacred  neutral  ground  and 
common  mineral  region  is  to  a  great  extent  conjectural 
Nevertheless,  it  involves  certain  undoubted  facts  to  be 
borne  in  view  for  comparison  with  others  of  a  diverse 
kind.  In  the  once  densely-peopled  regions  of  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  where  the  works  of  the  Mound-Builders  abound, 
the  river- valleys  were  occupied  by  an  ingenious,  indus- 
trious agricultural  population,  skilful  in  the  execution 
of  a  peculiar  class  of  works  of  art ;  who,  if  not  aggres- 
sive and  warlike,  employed  their  constructive  sldll  on 
extensive  works  for  military  defence.  Whencesoever  the 
danger  existed  that  they  had  thus  to  apprehend  and 
guard  against,  there  is  no  trace  of  its  locality  within  the 
region  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  Lsdce  Superior, 
through  which  their  path  lay  to  the  great  copper  country. 
More  probably  ojQFensive  and  defensive  warfare  was  carried 
on  between  tribes  or  states  of  the  Mound  race  settled  on 
difierent  tributaries  of  the  same  great  water-system.  But 
the  growing  civilisation  of  the  nations  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  was  also  exposed  to  the  aggression  of  barbarian 
tribes  of  the  North-west ;  for  if  the  Mound-Builder  dif- 
fered in  culture,  in  blood,  and  race  firom  the  progenitors 
of  the  modern  Red  Indian,  the  evidences  chronicled  for 
us  in  his  sacred  muniment  chambers  seem  to  place  the 
fact  beyond  doubt  that  the  Red  Indian  was  not  imknown 
to  him. 

So  far,  then,  we  connect  the  race  of  the  Mounds  with 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thus  trace  out  for  them 
a  relation  to  regions  of  the  North.     But  in  this  we  have 
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tinent  By  many  intermediate  agencies^  rather  than 
by  any  direct  traffic,  such  exchanges  may  have  been 
effected.  But  the  river  system  of  the  Mississippi  has 
furnished  facilities  for  such  interchanges  under  ^e  far 
less  favourable  circumstances  of  the  later  forest  tribes ; 
and  such  a  systematic  trade  among  an  ingenious  and 
settled  people  may  have  materially  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  civilisation  in  the  populous  valleys  of  Scioto 
and  Ohio. 

Turning  next  to  the  consideration  of  facts  recorded 
for  us  in  die  sculptures  of  their  sacrificial  and  sepulchral 
mounds,  we  find  our  study  directed  to  a  varied  class  of 
objects  of  singular  interest,   some  of  which,  at  least, 
fully  merit  the  designation  of  works  of  art.     Compared, 
indeed,  with  the  sculptures  in  porphjrry,  and  the  great 
Calendar  Stone  of  Mexico ;  the  elaborate  feigades  and 
columned  terraces  of  Uxmal,  Zayi,  and  E^bah ;  and  the 
colossal  statues  and  basso-relievos  of  Copan  and  Pal- 
enque,  with   their  mysterious   symbols   and   tablets  of 
hieroglyphics  :    the  art  of  the  Mound-Builders,   which 
foimd  its  highest  object  in  the  decoration  of  a  tube,  or 
the  sculpture  of  a  pipe-bowl,  may  appear  insignificant 
enough.     But  the  imagination  is  too  apt  to  be  impressed 
by  mere  size,  and  requires  to  be  reminded   of  the  supe- 
rior excellence  of  a  Greek  medal  or  a  Roman  gem  to 
all  the  colossal  grandeur  of  an  Egyptian  Memnon.     Hie 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  Central  America  and  Yuca- 
tan preserve  to  us  the  highest  intellectual  efforts  of  the 
New  World,  and  are  animated  by  a  historical  sigiiifi- 
cance  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.     Nevertheless 
there  are  examples  among  the  miniature  works  of  art  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  unquestionably  admitting  of  companson 
with  them  in  some  essential  elements  of  artistic  skill 
The  colossal  statues  of  Copan  are  marvellous  specimens 
of  elaborate  barbaiic  sculpture  ;    but   apart   from  the 
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significance  of  the  hieroghrpliics  with  which  si>mo  of 
them  are  graven,  they  are  only  admissible  in  a  conven- 
tional sense  among  works  of  art :  whereas  some  of  the 
sculptnres  taken  &om  the  inhumed  altars  of  **  Mound 
CSty"  are  examples  of  imitative  art  and  portrait  sculptuiv 
full  of  character  and  individuality. 

The  simpUcity,  variety,  and  minute  expression  in  those 
miniature  sculptures,  their  delicacy  of  execution  and 
evidence  of  considerable  imitative  skill,  all  render  them 
just  objects  of  interest  and  careful  study.  But  foronu^t 
of  all  in  every  trait  of  value  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
history  or  characteristics  of  their  workers,  are  the 
examples  of  sculptured  human  heads :  some  of  them 
presenting  striking  traces  of  individual  portraiture. 
Alike  from  the  minute  accuracy  of  many  of  the  sculp- 
tures of  animals,  hereafter  referred  to,  and  from  the 
correspondence  to  well-kno\^Ti  features  of  the  modem 
Red  Indian  suggested  by  some  of  the  human  heads, 
these  miniature  portraits  may  be  assumed,  with  every 
probability,  to  include  faithful  representations  of  thi» 
predominant  physical  features  of  the  ancient  jxH^plo  by 
whom  they  were  executed.  What  would  the  ethnologist 
not  give  for  such  weU-authenticiited  portraitun^  of  the 
old  Umbrian  or  Pelasgian,  for  example?  It  would  solve 
some  of  the  knottiest  problems  of  his  science,  better 
than  all  the  obscure  disquisitions  that  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Greece  and  Italy  has  given  rise  to. 
American  ethnologists,  accordingly,  have  not  failwl  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  iconognvphic  evidence  n»la- 
tive  to  the  ante-historical  population  of  tlu^ir  own  con- 
tinent ;  and  have  turned  it  to  even  more  account  than 
legitimate  inductive  reasoning  will  suHt^iin,  in  support 
of  their  favourite  argument  for  the  in<lig<*noUH  unity  of 
the  whole  ancient  and  modem  aborigines  of  tln^  N<'w 
World.     The  facts,  however,  are  independtMit  of  all  such 
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deductions^  and  are  deserving  of  the  minutest  and  most 
impartial  consideration. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  these  two  respects,  as  records,  first, 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Mound- Builders 
and  the  contemporary  tribes  or  nations  known  to  them ; 
and  secondly,  of  the  fauna,  native,  and  foreign  to  the 
country  occupied  by  them,  with  which  they  were  fami- 
liar, that  the  mound  sculptures  are  chiefly  to  be  valued. 
After  an  opportunity  of  carefully  inspecting  the  origi- 
nals, now  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  K  H.  Davis  of  New 
York,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  their  artistic 
merits  have  been  somewhat  overrated.  The  accuracy 
with  which  some  of  the  objects  of  natural  history  are 
copied  in  every  minute  detail  is  indeed  remarkable  ;  yet 
it  is  only  a  stage  in  advance  of  the  imitative  feculty  so 
strikingly  apparent  in  similar,  though  inferior  specimens 
of  modem  Indian  sculpture.  Were  those  miniature 
works  of  art  the  sole  memorials  of  the  Mound-Builders, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  regarding  them  as  other 
than  ancestors  of  the  forest  tribes,  among  whom  the 
artistic  faculty  had  been  developed,  in  aU  probabiUty, 
along  with  other  corresponding  elements  of  incipient 
ci\ilisation.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  en- 
dence  by  which  both  their  civilisation  and  their  essen- 
tial difference  are  demonstrated,  rests  on  independent 
grounds,  and  would  be  slightly  affected  by  the  ab- 
sence of  this  interesting  but  wholly  subsidiary  class  of 
iUustrations. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  mounds  of  the  remarkable  group 
already  referred  to,  within  the  sacred  enclosure  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Scioto  Eiver,  called  "Mound  City," 
discoveries  were  made  of  a  varied  and  singularly  inter- 
esting nature,  which  are  thus  described  by  the  explorers : 
"  Intermixed  with  much  ashes,  were  found,  not  far  irom 
two  liundred  pipes  carved  in  stone,  many  pearls  and 
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a  number  of  o;i?er  ^ciujzrrJi^  oc  kv-vv^t  A>Yviv\i  with 
silver,  etc.  ere.  Tbr  f  cp»es  w^ri?e  EUTiriL  c^>b«t  uj\  $i^xiuo 
of  them  caloiii'e*!  bv  ii.c  bfean.  ^ki.^^i  aaii.i  b^ii  ^xitKcionilv 
strong  to  melt  oc^t^r.  matsses  <^i  whiclk  wviv'  It\i5<\i  to 
gether  in  the  dentiie  n-f  ik^  bsiSiDL  A  lArge  uumWr  havo* 
neverthele^  been  re*c*>rc*i  5.r  rhe  expeni^o  of  muoh 
labour  and  no  small  am^>nnt  of  pcineniV,  Thev  ar\^ 
mostly  composed  of  a  Kd  p«L>rfiiiyritio  stone^  s^miewhrtt 
resembling  the  pipe-slone  of  the  (.\'^«*a*i  t/fj?  P rained 
excepting  that  it  is  of  great  haivinesi^,  and  inter^jH^rsinl 
with  small,  various-coloured  gTanule:Sw  The  fragiuontA 
of  this  material  which  had  been  most  exposeil  to  tho 
heat  were  changed  to  a  brilliant  black  colour  resembling 
Egyptian  marble.  Nearly  all  the  articles  carved  in 
limestone,  of  which  there  had  been  a  numl^er,  were  cal- 
cined. The  bowls  of  most  of  the  pipes  are  ciirved  in 
miniature  figures  of  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  etc.  All 
of  them  are  executed  with  strict  fidelity  to  nature,  and 
with  exquisite  skill  ....  But  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  in  the  list  are  a  number  of  sculptured 
human  heads,  no  doubt  faithfully  representing  tho  i>ro- 
dominant  physical  features  of  the  ancient  people  by 
whom  they  were  made.  We  have  this  assunince  in  tho 
minute  accuracy  of  the  other  sculptures  of  the  saiuo 
date."^ 

Of  these  invaluable  examples  of  ancient  American 
iconography,  one  (Fig.  19.)  has  attracted  special  att(;ii 
tion,  not  only  as  the  most  beautiful  head  of  the  w^ricH, 
but  from  its  supposed  correspondence  to  thci  typ(5  of  tijo 
modem  North  American  Indian.  "The  workinariHliip 
of  this  head,"  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  reujurk,  **  Ik 
unsurpassed  by  any  specimen  of  ancient  Anujric^in  art 
which  has  fallen  under  tluj  notice  of  the  authorn,  not 

'  Anrienf  Monvm^ntM  of  thf"  MiMiMMippi  Vnllfi/,  p,  \Ty*Z. 
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excepting  the  beat  productions  of  Mexico  and  Peru."'  la 
the  weU-execut«d  illustration  which  accompanies  tliese 
remarks,  the  Red  Indian  features  are  unmistakably  re- 
presented ;  nor  has  this  failed  to  receive  abundant 
attention,  and  to  have  ascribed  to  it  even  more  than 
its  due  importance.  Mr.  Francis  Pulszky,  the  learned 
Hungarian,  thus  comments  on  it  in  his  Iconographk 
Reaeorches  on  Human  Races  and  their  Art : — "  A  most 
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characteristic,  we  may  say  artistically  beautiful  head,  the 
workmanship  of  these  unknown  Mound-Builders,  dug 
up  and  pubhshed  by  Squier,  exhibits  the  peculiar  Indian 
features  so  faithfully,  and  with  such  sciUptura!  perfec- 
tion, that  we  cannot  \vithhold  our  admiration  from  their 
artistical  proficiency.  It  proves  three  things  :  1st,  That 
these  Mound-Builders  were  American  Indian  in  Type ; 
2d,  That  time  (age  ante-Columbian,  but  otherwise  un- 
known) has  not  changed  the  type  of  this  indigenoos 
group  of  races  ;  and  3d,  That  the  Mound-Builders  were 
probably  acquainted  with  no  other  men  but  them- 
selves."* Such  are  the  sweeping  deductions  drawn 
from  the  premises  supplied  by  a  single  example  of 
mound-sculpture  :  or  rather  from  the  depiction  of  it  in 

•  Andfxt  Monument*  qfthe  MUiiseippi  Valley,  p.  24S,  fig.  145. 
'  IndigenouK  Haen  of  She  Earth,  p.  183. 
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Meaers.  Sqnier  and  liffvi  V  Tttimnf  .  i(c  iifixr  a  c j)?cfnl 
exammaticm  of  ihf  oriciiuil  h~-  emm:  rJucrw^^Tisni^ 
appear  to  me  to  be  ]mar!!pre3faii£d  ia  tiic  iihistTKti.'kn 
referred  ta  33m;  arcifii  in&.  ut-  aioila  imrtw^^cdlx-, 
given  to  Ms  drairmff  nmch  mem-  i£  tQk-  trpicjtl  lih^wm 
features  than  are  traeeable  in  tkie  onpTuiL  TV  iii'Wfv 
instead  of  haTiitg  tbe  stdieDl  fioiinaii  aivii  tlioTC  iv)m>^- 
eented,  is  perfect3T  Bteaigit,  as  ^lown  in  tho  pmfilo  lioro 


given  (Fig.  20.),  and  ia  neither  vpiy  ipnioiiiu'lil-  lini- 
dilated. 

The  mouth,  though  protutwront,  in  Hiniil) ;  inul  iiiHti'inI 
of  the  characteristic  ponderouB  maxillary  rnKidJi  iil'  Ih" 
true  Indian,  the  chin  and  the  upp<rr  Jlp  iiri!  ImiIIi  nlmtl  , 
and  the  lower  jaw,  without  any  rimrkwi  wj'ltli  IxHwriiii 
the  condyles,  is  Bmall,  and  ia\>t:n  f^nuliudly  SummU  llii> 
chin.  Perhaps  It  is  owing  U>  thin  Ktnidhi<-m  of  Mc  low  t 
portion  of  the  heatl  and  i'.u-j:,  ttvit.  it  wtut  m\i\iimi\  \ii 
represent  a  female.  But  such  an  \i\'-n  if  wi)  "Ui/f/i  <'Ui{ 
by  any  malted  chanw^Vjmti';  '-itJcT  ifi  Ihi  f'uini'n  -n 
head-dress.  The  ':lje^k-Wi"-.'.,  ih'/iiy)t  dij/l/,  un-  \iy  an 
means  so  promiitftnt  a«  in  t},f  i-t,'/tuni,'/_  tiu\'"i.  tin- 
projection  L*  aliifirtt  ".ntlr*;)/  in  (f/K*,  yi/mff  h  f,n,l<i 
berant  ch**l£  in'jn**^Ji«t/-iy  jwl'-r  tii*  */'  /  'Ui'ii.i  -i 
any   impem*!    '//i*^. 'c,   hrn.i-if    /'<•(.    ('.'1.-'*,    (,l,,  ». 
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guomy,  would  assign  thiB  head  to  the  same  typ(^ if  shown 
t*>  Mm  without  any  knowledge  uf  its  history.' 

It  i»  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  iufercnces  drawn 
from  the  representation  of  a  single  example  of  mound- 
Bculpture,  are  open  to  tjuestion  on  account  of  the  inoc- 
cmncy  of  the  premiaea.  But  evt!U  supposing  the  head 
to  be  as  represented  in  the  engraving  in  the  Monumentt 
of  the  Mississippi  Vfdley,  or  to  reproduce,  Iteyond  aD 
doubt,  the  features  of  the  modem  American  Indian ;  it 
would  by  no  means  prove  the  three  propositions  deduced 
from  its  discovery  :  since  it  is  not  the  only  example  of 
sculptured  portraiture  discovered  in  the  mounds,  and  wb 
look  in  vain  in  other  examples  for  those  points  of  In- 
dian physiognomy  which  would  first  attract  the  eye  of 
the  imitative  modeller  or  sculptor.  The  salient  and  di- 
lated nose,  the  prominent  cheek- 
bones, the  massive  jaw,  and 
large  mouth,  may  be  assigned 
as  the  most  noticeable  charac- 
teristics ;  but  all  or  nearly  all 
of  them  are  wanting  in  most 
of  the  other  sculptured  heads 
or  masks  from  the  mounds. 
The  clianu;ter  of  these  may  bft 
seen  in  the  head  engraved  here 
(Fig.  21),  derived  from  the 
same  rich  depository  o])ened  in  "  Mound  City."  It  ii 
cut  in  a  compact  yellowish  stone.     The  nose  is  neai^ 

'  TfiiB  head  hu  ilre»dy  bwn  nuule  tho  bams  of  aucb  ■vevping 
tions  that  the  accuraoy  of  ita  ileacTi|>tiuu  sad  repnaentatioli  Ihmxiiiim  ot  gn^ 
uii[iciH«Dce.  Through  the  kinilnen  of  Dr.  Davis,  I  have  nut  anljr  had  ipf- 
tuaities  of  citrufully  examining  the  original ;  but  1  poaseso  a  cut  ul  ft.  bvm 
which  the  drawings  hiive  been  moile,  uid  aubaeqiientiy  eumiikml  wilh  lh( 
origiaal.  A  companion  of  Fig.  10  with  the  coireaponiliDg  viievc  of  the  aist 
object,  S8  Ggund  in  VoL  1.  of  the  SmithnoaiaH  OanlrUnititHu  to  JTMoaMf"' 
will  show  how  much  the  AmericBti  Indian  characteriitics  of  the  IaU*i  on 
due  to  the  |xtiicil  of  the  moitoru  draughtiman. 
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in  a  Une  with  tftfee  lEciK&iaifri.  -{fxicii^iiiiiiif  ^  '^  jic-cow  ^li)(& 
projects  in  a  maiiifcgr '(tdrtzatiii^^  ijc-  mi^ajsif' ^cocuraf^igrafcir 
of  Indian  featmitis :  ^ueiS  momi:^  'mt  J:^  ]pircGra(^«  ji^  m 
the  pierioas  hio^  itiLirT  lure  <ckiii££a«T:.  iti^d  liir  xdcqi^i  3si 
smalL  The  eaxs  nn  lic-tiu  ■mR-  iis^^  itaiS  izm  i^  }ii3;t<e!r  M^t 
perforated  with  loiscr  anutl  Lciks  jiTociubd  iliriiir  cif-f^r 
edge&  In  this  case,  fncaiL  tiiie  ^^t^t.h.'fj  <c->if  libr  fe^inoiieSk  iir 
is  suggested  with  gpucber  |'rci3:i2iili£hT  i^jlelxi  ki  d>e  f-c^mtx* 
example,  that  it  w^ts  dea^7:>tid  a&ief  a  female  mod^d. 
Another  examj^  €iit£rraT<Ed  in  iktt  AfUvcieihil  M-^yskym^es^ 
of  the  Mimstippi  VaUt^  iS<K  14Z^  b  exec-nted  in  the 
same  mAttnvA  hot  mn-ch  alxiered  hy  fiie.  It  has  not» 
like  the  {»eviaits  exampk^,  l<*ei6n  dedgned  fctr  a  pip>^- 
head,  bat  is  brolken  off  fncom  a  oc«mp«lete  human  fig)u\\ 
or  other  laigier  piece  of  earring.  It  is  much  infeiior  as% 
a  work  of  art,  and  indeed  appnjaehes  the  grotesiquc  or 
caricature.  Nevertheless,  it  has  consideiaUe  ckumetox 
in  its  expreadon  ;  and  no  one  familiar  with  the  Indian 
cast  of  countenance  would  readily  assign  either  to  it  or 
the  previous  specimen  of  mound-sculptu^^  any  aim  At 
such  representation,  if  unaware  of  the  cireumstanoc«  of 
their  discovery.  In  this^  as  in  others  of  the  hoad^s  tho 
face  is  tattooed,  and  the  ears  have  boon  iH\rfonit<Hl  ; 
and  from  the  strongly  attached  oxide  of  oopiH>r  at  thi>8H> 
points,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tlioy  won^  dooonUinl 
with  rings  or  pendants  of  that  metal  ;  but  tbo  uotiou 
of  the  sacrificial  fires  has  only  left  an  uiirortain  tnioo  of 
the  character  of  such  ancient  modes  of  pornonnl  odtuu^ 
ment.  Various  other  portrait -srulptmxv  «ud  Ix^mx- 
cottas,  either  found  in  the  mounds,  or  diHoovot^Ml  within 
the  region  where  they  chiefly  abound,  twv  \\)i\\\v\\  in  tht» 
works  of  Squier,  Schoolemft,  nn<l  othoi*H,  mul  in  tho 
American  Ethnological  Socic^tyH  TranHaiMionH,  *rho 
majority  of  them  are  inferior  to  thorn*  nhnMuly  ih»mrril»Hl, 
as  works  of  art.     But  if  thoy  jioHHrHH  any  vahio  um  intii" 
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cations  of  the  physiognomical  type  of  ancient  American 
races,  they  tend  to  confirm  the  idea  of  a  prevailing 
diversity,  instead  of  a  uniformity  of  cranial  form  and 
features. 

From  the  examples  thus  referred  to,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  discovery  of  a  sculptured  head  of  the  most  strongly 
marked  Indian  features,  among  so  many  of  a  difierent 
type,  in  the  moimds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  would 
only  correspond  with  another  interesting  fact,  that  ani- 
mids  foreign  to  the  region,  and  even  to  the  North 
American  continent^  are  found  figured  in  the  mound- 
sculptures.  It  presents  a  parallel  to  well-known  examples 
of  Etruscan  vases,  moulded  in  the  form  of  negros'  heads ; 
and  of  Greek  pottery,  painted  with  the  characteristic 
negro  features  and  woolly  hair.  Specimens  of  both  are 
preserved  among  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  furnish  interesting  evidence,  alike  of  the  permanency 
of  the  negro  type,  and  of  the  familiarity  both  of  Greek 
and  Etruscan  artists  with  the  Afidcan  features^  long 
prior  to  the  Christian  era.  Similar  examples  of  foreign 
portraiture  have  attracted  attention,  on  the  still  older 
monuments  of  Egypt,  and  among  the  basso-relievos  of 
the  tomb  of  Darius  Hystaspes  at  Persepolis  :  supplying 
varied  and  interesting  illustrations  of  imitative  art  em- 
ployed in  the  perpetuation  of  ethnic  peculiarities  of 
physiognomy.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  Mound-Builders 
to  have  been  a  settled  semi -civilized  population,  as 
essentially  distinct  from  a  contemporaneous  barbarous 
race,  analogous  to  the  living  descendants  of  such  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North-west,  as  the  classic  nations 
of  antiquity  differed  from  the  barbarian  tribes  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Baltic  :  it  is  no  more  surprising  to 
trace  the  genuine  Indian  features  depicted  in  the  moimd- 
sculptures,  than  to  discover  those  of  the  Dacian  or  the 
Gaul  on  the  column  of  Trajan.      It  proves  that  the 
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Mound-fioildea:^  vere  ianuhm  -von.  lii*:  Amen-isiL  "turiim 
type,  bat  nolibmg  man;.  Tiit  e^riitm^zt  mcV^c  Toiur 
very  distinetilT  to  snggefit  i^  id^a^  "aiai  iupt-  vert  hik 
of  the  same  trpe  :  smctr  liit  aiiujocxy  if  ftdinrniTtfL 
hmnan  heads  iithertc*  Teeavsy»»L  iran.  Tuer  gmfi^»rrr  a*- 
poffltones  do  not  rqprodn&ir  xiif:  Tumar  irrumreb. 

The  jAyacal  tTj»e  of  lihtr  MDmiQ-liniia^R  ^vdl  ugum 
come  nnder  aoztsideratian  iu  u  snix^cm^in  loimiie:  :  Din 
it  is  interesdi^g  meiarwiiik"  Zi»  ubservt  xiiui  t^su  m  xu*- 
style  and  ait-^dbaaaiet^dstioi^  of  xnB>  j»armin-«{niipnire, 
there  aie  ttaces  of  ybcuhjar  zoid    disiiiicirv^   cjubixiieE. 
The  imitative  azt  fldD  miajd&B&  ii»tilf  in  Turned  loid 
expressive  vaiietks  of  strit,  in  the  voifc  (.rf  tiit  mde 
Indians  :  scmie  tnbeg,  snoL  a;^  the  Al^auqmiih,  caufhiiug 
themselves  to  literal  i^n'fjdmsdai^  uf  numzrid  olrj&ctfi, 
while  odiera,  sadii  its  tlie  iiii.l»t)e2ii£,  inrhiljjf  in  a  grciteBqntr 
and  ingeniooslj  div«siiiad  play  of  Ikucr.     But  liie  iiH 
tellectaal  devek^mnait  implibd  izi  iBdrridual  pcirLndtizre 
goes  far  beyond  this,  and  is  rare  indt^ed  amoutg  nations 
considerably  advanced  in  tbt  earH«r  stages^  erf"  cd^ilisation. 
Even  among  the  civilised  Mtsdcaiife,  tibe  iiuitatic^n  of  the 
hmnan  CEice  and  figure  does  not  ajfpear  to  have  advanced 
beyond  the  grotesque ;  and  although  the  sculptors  of 
Central  America  and  Yucatan  Triainfested  all  the  fine 
artistic  power  which  axx^ords  with  the  civilisation  of  a 
lettered  people,  yet  in  the  majority  of  their  statues  and 
rehefe,  we  see  the  subordination  of  the  human  form  and 
features  to  the  crude  symbolism  of  their  mytholog}',  or 
the  mere  ornamental   requirements   of  decorative   art. 
The  peculiar  characteristics  of  native  American  art  at- 
tracted at  an  early  period  the  notice  of  the  Spaiiisli 
colonists,  though  unfortunately  for  us,  their  superstitious 
bigotry  led  in  many  cases  to  the  destruction  of  its  most 
interesting  and  valuable  examples.   The  following  curious 
criticism  on  the  sculptures  of  the  pagan  Mexicans,  from 
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the  pen  of  Torquemada,  is  not  the  leas  valuable  fix)m  the 
trait  of  Franciscan  prejudice  which  tinges  all  the  reflec- 
tions and  narrations  of  his  Indian  Monarchy : — *'  It 
appears,"  he  says,  "  as  if  God  permitted  that  the  figores 
of  their  idols  should  be  the  hideous  semblances  of  their 
own  souls  ;  nor  was  it  tiU  after  they  had  been  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith  that  they  were  ever  able  to  model 
the  figure  of  a  man."^  Again,  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Hungarian,  Francis  Pulszky,  after  comparing  Indian, 
Mexican,  Peruvian,  and  Central  American  works  of  art, 
remarks  :  "  The  hunter  tribes  of  America  evince  no 
feeling  for  plastic  beauty.  Yet  withal,  like  the  Turks 
and  the  C-elts,  they  have  a  considerable  talent  for  deco- 
rative designs,  and  some  perceptions  of  the  harmony  of 
colours.  The  originality  and  ornamental  combination  of 
their  bead- work  and  embroidery  are  sufficiently  known, 
but  they  always  fail  in  rendering  the  human  form.  Far 
higher  was  the  civilisation  of  that  race  which  preceded 
them  in  the  trans- Alleghanian  States.''*  It  thus  seems 
that,  amid  the  general  prevalence  of  a  peculiar  aptitude 
for  imitative  art,  alike  among  the  ancient  and  modem 
nations  of  the  American  continent,  the  Mound-Builders, 
though  confining  their  art,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge, 
within  a  narrow  range,  developed  a  power  of  appre- 
ciating the  minuter  delicacies  of  plastic  truth  and 
beauty,  such  as  is  only  traceable  elsewhere  among 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  sculptors  of  Uxmal  and 
Palenque. 

To  the  fruits  of  this  cultivated  imitative  skill  we  owe, 
in  like  manner,  another  class  of  sculptures  which  have 
an  important  significance  in  relation  to  the  ethnological 
problems  affecting  the  ancient  and  ante-Columbian  popu- 
lation of  the  New  World.     In  describing  the  remarkable 

'  Monorchia  Indiana,  B.  xiii.  c.  34. 

'  Iconographic  Researches ;  Indigenous  Races,  p.  182. 
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into  figures 


by  tlieir  iutcUig^^ut  «li.sooverers,  oxLVUted  with  siriking 
fidelity  to  natui-e.  On  tlie.s?  represeuratioiis  of  objiits 
of  natural  liiston',  indeed,  :d«;)Ug  with  those  of  thv  human 
head  and  figure,  the  aneieut  sculptor?;  appear  to  have 


in  the  aits 


and  DaAHs  observe,  "  are  the  featui-es  of  the  various  ol»- 
jects  represented  faithfully,  l)ut  their  peculiarities  and 
habits  arc  in  some  degree  exliibited.     The  otter  is  shown 
in  a  charaeteristic  attitude,  holding  a  fish  in  his  mouth  ; 
the  heron  also  holds  a  lish ;  and  the  hawk  grasps  a  small 
bird  in  its  talons,  which  it  tears  vdth.  its  beidc.     The 
panther,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the 
squuTcl,  the  racoon,  the  hawk,  the  heron,  crow,  swallow 
buzzard,  the  paroquet,  toucan,  and  other  indigenous  and 
southern  birds;   the  turtle,  the  frog,  toad,  rattlesnake, 
etc.,  are  recognised  at  first  glance/'^     To  this  compre- 
hensive list,  Mr.  Squier  makes  further  additions  in  a 
work  of  later  date.     Contiusting  the  truthfulness  of  the 
cartings  from  the  mounds  with  the  monstrosities  or  can 
catures  of  nature  usually  produced  by  the  savage  sculn- 
tor,  he  remarks:    "lliey  display  not  only  thegeneml 
fomi  and  featurc;s  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  i^pr^nted. 
but  to  a  surprising  degree  their  chamcteristic  expresZ; 
and  attitude.    In  some  instances  their  ve^^  haK 
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indicated  Hardly  a  beast,  bird,  or  reptile,  indigenous 
to  the  country,  is  omitted  from  the  list ; "  and  in  addition 
to  those  named  above,  he  specifies  the  elk,  the  opossum, 
the  owl,  vulture,  raven,  duck,  and  goose,  and  also  tie 
alligator/  In  describing  specific  examples,  the  authors 
remark  in  reference  to  one  pipe-head  carved  in  the  shape 
of  a  toad :  the  knotted,  corrugated  skin  is  well  repre- 
sented, and  the  sculpture  is  so  very  truthful,  that  if 
placed  in  the  grass  before  an  unsuspecting  observer,  it 
woidd  probably  be  mistaken  for  the  natural  object ;  and 
they  further  add  ;  "  those  who  deem  expression  in  sculp- 
ture the  grand  essential,  will  find  something  to  amuse  as 
well  as  to  admire,  in  the  lugubrious  expression  of  the 
mouths  of  these  specimens  of  the  toad/'  In  so  far  as 
these  miniature  works  of  art  represent  indigenous  fauna, 
they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  evidence  they  furnish, 
not  only  of  an  imitative  talent  of  a  high  order,  but  of  a 
command  of  the  individual  phases  of  character  and  ex- 
pression truly  artistic.  The  wild  cat,  for  example,  is 
figured  in  a  variety  of  characteristic  attitudes,  and  with 
a  corresponding  acuteness  of  expression,  worthy  of 
Audubon. 

Various  spirited  examples  of  such  sculptures  are  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Davis,  and  drawings  of  some  of  them 
have  been  given  in  the  Smithsonian  volume,  to  which 
he  so  largely  contributed.  One  of  those  from  "  Mound 
City,"  a  highly  expressive  head,  difiering  from  other 
examples,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  cougar. 
The  sculptures  of  birds  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  of  beasts,  and  comprise  between  thirty  and  forty 
different  kinds,  of  which  nearly  one  hundred  specimens 
have  been  foimd.  Of  these  the  explorers  observe  :  "  We 
recognise  the  eagle,  hawk,  heron,  owl,  buzzard,  toucan  (?), 
raven,  swallow,  paroquet,  duck,  grouse,  and  numerous 

>  Antiquities  of  the  State  of  New  Ywk,  \\  338. 
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other  land  and  water  birds.    There  arc  sevcra]  varirticn  (»!' 
the  same  species ;  for  instance,  among  thu  owIh,  w«*  fiud 
the  great  owl,  the  homed  owl,  and  the  little*  owl :  iIk'M' 
are  also  several  varieties  of  the  rapacious  Inrtlhi/'    01'  on<* 
example,  it  is  remarked,  "the  engraving  in  j>oiijl  of  Kj»iri1 
falls  far  short  of  the  originaL"     The  writt.'i'K  furtJj'T  ol» 
ser\x :  "  It  will  te  readily  recognised  as  the  tufto*]  lj«rojj. 
the  most  indefatigable  and  voracious  of  alJ   th*;  W^hiy 
varieties.     The  small  lx)dy,  long  wings,  ^'xXa'iA'xuu  U)  tb< 
extremity  of  the  short  tail,  long  thin  neck,  sluirj*  \}\\\  \xu*\ 
tufted  head,  are  unmistakable  features.      JJ«:  \>   ;'jv<- 
sented  in  the  attitude  of  striking  a  iisli,  wLici;  j>  u\wi 
faithfiilly  executed.     Nothing  can  Hurjms^  Uii-  in^t.irir^u 
ness  and  deHcacy  of  the  tKrulj^tujc.     'J'h*   jjjij;v^r*:^  !•::.- 
tures  are  shown ;  the  articulations  of  tli'   !<;;'►  *A  t.n*  u;^*' 
as  also  the  gills,  fins,  and  scales  of  tli»'  lislj^  uf  *  r'-;ri'i*:7.v/j 
It  is  car\'ed  from  the  red.  KjMickl*;'.!  ]i'ir;ii:vrv    i.;v:  -v 
several  times  mentioned  as  constirurnii'  t.ji*    irci.vT.i.    ';• 
many  of  these  sculptures.     As  a  v.*ir\  'i?  tr^  ••  ,»  •^,*/j'-^ 
parably  superior  to  luiy  r»juiuiu^  o!   mi«  1-7  ]*:••.;'  •••  •,:.  •'• 
Indians.''^  Around  om-  jjiji'-ii'iv:  l  •v.-.ii>?ijj.  i-.*  ,.  '.j  .:• 
other  representutions  rrf'vari 'Hi  f  i^rr;/<:i"^  i.;;-»  •,1,1-  !r -i- 
coiled  in  like  maun«jr  rmn'.    Mj»    •/iv*.    •/  .:.i-.i    -i  -,1; 

One  represtaits  a  vari«.'!y  iimv.  uxjiti'jvi    •;•  m-v   v    •.-. 

descrilied.    It  has  u  tipju'.    Ija    ii»m'    .:ji'     1*1   •,•,-  •  ,;  ;■•?. 
gularly  mai'ked.    'J'u*  iijv»riiii!-  .mj'    :«.nj«*  •»*    i.»  ;  •.«  .f  • 

SCulptOl-fc     Kl"*.-     aJM.'     rij.T)*:;-- »:'       11        uuir.-.vvi       «.  —  —  •.•». 

exe^'Uted  s«-^«jmiiig.'v.    iii,.     -.j,.    .-^^,, — .    .-,;..•.  1.1,    -;' 
moderD   ar^i«:.    v  i:j.    ji<    w.iiT'    'i.i:.,»:       i:,ii      ii» -•    'ivi 

in  a  iiar'..  iiiuTj:  fi'/U'    :iji.;-  *n,*   .   j./si'    n. •.■>.»-   .■».•    .l' 

baft;    ■»!     1'.         ',  ilJiJKTj^-;'      •>!•     J..-      :.'•..•     -»^-^     1/^ -'I     i«/'M.« 


.;  •••  ••  r.      J'rf  i«».w  1.1-  <<■.  '.  I      ^.'  i«^«  *' •    y-', 
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wrought     A  toad,  in  a  characteristic  attitude,  but  only 
roughly  shaped  out,  "  very  well  exhibits  the  mode  of 
workmanship.  While  the  general  surface  appears  covered 
with  striae  running  in  every  direction,  as  if  produced  by 
rubbing,  the  folds  and  lines  are  clearly  cut  with  some 
sort  of  graver.     The  marks  of  the  implement^  chipping 
out  portions  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  too  dis- 
tinct to  admit  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  cutting  tool  was 
used  in  the  work."     Again,  it  is  remarked  of  another 
pipe-head,  blocked  out  into  the  form  of  a  bird :   "  This 
specimen  is  unfinished,  and  plainly  exhibits  the  process 
adopted  by  the  ancient  artist  in  bringing  it  to  its  present 
state.     None  of  the  more  minute  details  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived any  attention.     The  base  and  various  parts  of  the 
figure  exhibit  fine  striaB,  resulting  fix)m  rubbing  or  grind- 
ing ;  but  the  general  outline  seems  to  have  been  secured 
by  cutting  with  some  sharp  instrument^  the  marks  of 
which  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  especially  at  the  parts 
where  it  would  be  difficult  or  impracticable  to  approach 
with  a  triturating  substance.     The  lines  indicating  the 
feathers,  grooves  of  the  beak,  and  other  more  delicate 
features,  are  cut  or  graved  on  the  surface  at  a  single 
stroke.     Some  pointed  tool  appears  to  have  been  used, 
and  the   marks   are  visible  where  it  has  occasionally 
slipped  beyond   the  control  of  the  engraver.      Indeed, 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  specimen  indicates  that  the 
work  was  done  rapidly  by  an  experienced  hand,  and  that 
the  various  parts  were  brought  forward  simultaneously. 
The  freedom  of  the  strokes  could  only  result  from  long 
practice;   and  we  may  infer  that  the  manufacture  of 
pipes  had  a  distinct  place  in  the  industrial  organization 
of  the  Mound-Builders."     But  this,  though  full  of  inter- 
est, need  not  surprise  us,  since  it  is  undoubted  that  the 
art  of  the  arrow -maker,  which  required  both  skill  and 
experience,  was  pursued  among  the  forest-tribes  as  a 
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special  craft ;  nor  is,  even  now,  that  of  the  pipe-maker 
wholly  abandoned. 

So  far,  therefore,  we  are  enabled  to  lift  the  curtain, 
and  look  back  into  that  remote  past.  We  see  the  indus- 
trious sculptor  at  his  task ;  and  holding  silent  converse 
with  him  over  his  favourite  works,  we  learn  somewhat  of 
his  own  physical  aspect,  of  the  range  of  his  geographical 
experience  and  knowledge,  and  form  our  judgment  of  his 
mental  capacity  and  intellectual  development :  even  as 
we  do  of  a  Benvenuto  Cellini,  by  the  examination  of 
some  of  the  exquisite  productions  of  his  art,  and  the 
perusal  of  the  lively  chroniclings  of  his  graphic  autobio- 
graphy. The  pottery  of  the  mounds,  in  like  manner, 
adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  art  and  civilisation  of  the 
ages  in  which  it  was  produced.  But,  next  in  importance 
to  the  evidence  thus  furnished  of  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  ancient  race,  the  miniature  sculptures  of 
the  Scioto  mounds  derive  their  chief  value  from  the  indi- 
cations they  supply  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  geo- 
graphical relations  of  the  remarkable  people  by  whom 
they  were  executed ;  whatever  may  be  the  theory  finally 
accepted  as  that  which  may  most  satisfactorily  accoimt 
for  the  facts  thus  brought  to  light.  By  such  speci- 
mens of  imitative  skill  we  learn  psychological  facts  con- 
cerning the  ancient  population  of  America^  not  without 
their  importance  in  the  history  of  its  incipient  civi- 
lisation, or  the  discussion  of  some  of  its  more  obscure 
ethnological  problems.  But  these  ingenious  products 
of  the  ancient  sculptor's  studio  have  a  still  more  im- 
portant significance  in  relation  to  those  inquiries  which 
embrace  the  migrations  of  aboriginal  races.  By  the 
fidelity  of  the  representations  of  so  great  a  variety  of 
subjects  copied  from  animal  life,  they  furnish  evidence 
of  a  knowledge  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  of  the  faima 
peculiar  not  only  to  southern  but  to  tropical  latitudes. 
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extending  beyond  the  Istlimus  into  the  southern  conti- 
nent ;  and  su^estive  either  of  arts  derived  from  a  foreign 
source,  and  of  an  intimate  intercourse  maintained  with 
the  central  regions  where  the  civilisation  of  ancient  Ame- 
rica attained  its  highest  development :  or  else  indicative 
of  migration,  and  an  intrusion  into  the  northern  conti- 
nent, of  the  race  of  the  ancient  graves  of  Central  and 
Southern  America,  bringing  with  them  the  arts  of  the 
tropics,  and  models  derived  &om  the  aniinglq  fomilin.r  to 
their  fathers  in  the  parent-land  of  the  race. 

Of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  exotic  models, 
the  Lamantiii  or  Manatee,  seven  sculptured  figures  have 


been  talten  from  the  mounds  of  Ohio.  This  phytoph^- 
ous  cetacean,  which,  when  full  grown,  measures  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  is  foxmd  only  in  tropical 
waters.  Species  haunt  the  estuaries  and  large  rivers  of 
Central  and  intertropical  South  America ;  as  also  those 
of  both  tlie  eastern  and  western  sides  of  tropical  Africa  : 
and  sometimes  ascend  the  rivers  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea.  Examples  were  seen  by  Humboldt  in  the  Rio 
Meta,  a  branch  of  the  Orinoco,  one  thousand  miles  above 
its  mouth.  They  are  also  found  among  the  Antilles,  and 
on  the  coast  of  the  Florida  peninsula.  All  the  noted 
external  details  of  the  manatee  are  faithfully  and  mi- 
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nutely  reproduced  in  the  sculptures  from  the  mounds. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  external  fore-paw, 
occupying  the  usual  place  of  the  cetacean  fin,  and 
which,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  hand,  led  the 
Spaniards  to  give  it  the  name  of  Manati  To  the  earliest 
European  voyagers,  fancy  helped  to  exaggerate  the  pecu- 
liar novelty  of  this  strange  animal,  and  it  received  from 
them  the  name  of  the  Siren.  The  flesh  of  the  manatee 
is  extensively  used  among  the  inhabitants  of  St  Christo- 
pher's^ Guadaloupe,  and  Martinique  ;  and  in  Southern 
America  it  is  in  great  request  during  Lent,  as  its  flesh 
supplies  a  savoury  substitute  for  the  prohibited  animal 
food  of  that  season  :  the  manatee  being  classed,  accord- 
ing  to  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  nat^  history,  among 
fishes.  The  form,  therefore,  of  this  animal  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  the  Indians  of  South  America^  and  was  once 
equally  well  known  to  the  natives  of  the  Antilles,  and 
probably  to  the  ancient  coastmen  of  the  Gulf.  But  we 
must  accoimt  by  other  means  for  the  discovery  of  accu- 
rate miniature  representations  of  it  among  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  far-inland  moimds  of  Ohio ;  and  the  same 
remark  equally  applies  to  the  jaguar  or  panther,  the 
cougar,  the  toucan ;  to  the  buzzard,  possibly,  and  also  to 
the  paroquet.  The  majority  of  these  animals  are  not 
known  in  the  United  States ;  some  of  them  are  totally 
unknown  within  any  part  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent Others  may  be  classed  with  the  paroquet,  which, 
though  essentially  a  southern  bird,  and  common  in  the 
Gulf,  does  occasionally  make  its  appearance  inland  ;  and 
might  possibly  become  known  to  the  imtravelled  Mound- 
Builder,  among  the  fauna  of  his  own  northern  home. 

The  importance  of  such  evidences  of  a  knowledge  of 
tropical  animals,  and  even  of  those  now  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  southern  continent^  possessed  by  the  ancient 
dwellers  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
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of  the  intelligent  explorers  of  the  mounds.  It  has  even 
induced  them,  with  becoming  caution,  to  hesitate  in  as- 
signing with  absolute  certainty,  the  name  of  the  toucan 
to  sculptures^  concerning  the  aim  of  which  thoe  could  be 
no  other  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  On  this  subject, 
accordingly,  they  remark,  in  special  reference  to  the 
manatee  scidptures :  "  These  singular  relics  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  some  of  the  questions  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  mounds.  That  we  find  marine  shells  or 
articles  composed  from  them,  in  the  mounds,  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  reflect  that  a  sort  of 
exchange  was  carried  on  even  by  the  unsympathizing 
American  tribes,  and  that  articles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  are  known  to  have  found  their  way,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  transfer,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  their 
occurrence  does  not  necessarily  establish  anything  more, 
than  that  an  intercourse  of  some  kind  was  kept  up  be- 
tween the  builders  of  the  mounds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  sea.  There  is,  however,  something  more 
involved  in  the  discovery  of  those  relics.  They  are  un- 
distinguishable,  so  far  as  material  and  workmanship  are 
concerned,  from  an  entire  class  of  remains  found  in  the 
mounds,  and  are  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  hands 
with  the  other  efligies  of  beasts  and  birds  ;  and  yet  they 
faithfully  represent  animals  foimd  (and  only  in  small 
numbers)  a  thousand  miles  distant  upon  the  shores  of 
Florida,  or — if  the  birds  seemingly  belonging  to  the 
zygodactylous  order  be  really  designed  to  represent  the 
toucan, — found  only  in  the  tropical  regions  of  South 
America.  Either  the  same  race,  possessing  throughout 
a  like  style  of  workmanship,  and  deriving  their  materials 
from  a  xjommon  source,  existed  contemporaneously  over 
the  whole  range  of  intervening  territory,  and  maintained 
a  constant  intercommunication  ;  or  else  there  was  at 
some  period  a  migration  from  the  south,  bringing  with  it 
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cWacteristic  remains  of  the  laud  £rom  which  it  ema- 
nated. The  flcolptares  of  the  manatees  are  too  exact  to 
have  been  the  production  of  those  who  were  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  animal  and  its  habits."  Of  the  re- 
preseDtations  of  the  toucan,  the  accompanying  woodcut 
(Fig.  23)  will  famish  a  sufficient  illustration.  It  is 
imitated  with  considerable  accuracy,  though  inferior  to 
some  of  the  finer  specimens  of  mound-sculpture.  The 
most  important  deviation  from  correctness  of  detail  is, 
that  it  has  three  toes  instead  of  two  before,  although  the 
two  are  correctly  represented  behind.  It  is  also  figured 
stooping  its  head  to  take  food  from  a  human  hand ;  and 


as  it  is  known  that  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the  toucan 
leads  to  its  being  prized,  and  frequently  tamed  by  the 
natives  of  Guiana  and  BrazU,  this  tends  not  only  to 
confirm  the  idea  of  the  sculptures  in  question  being  re- 
presentations of  the  toucans  of  the  southern  continent ; 
but  to  suggest  that  the  Mound-Builders  may  have  had 
their  aviaries,  Uke  those  in  which  the  Aztec  monarchs 
assembled  birds  of  splendid  plumage  and  beautiful  form 
from  every  part  of  the  Mexican  empire. 

The  questions,  then,  submitted  here  for  our  consider- 
ation, as  legitimate  deductions  from  such  archseological 
evidence,  are  these  : — Was  the  whole  geographical  area, 
indicated  by  such  a  fauna,  occupied  contemporaneously, 
in  those  ages  when  the  altars  of  the  Ohio  mounds  still 
blazed  with  sacrificial  fires,  b}'  a  common  race,  maintain- 
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ing  constant  intercourse  and  commercial  relations,  for 
the  interchange  of  manufactures  and  conmiodities  ? — or 
must  we  recognise  in  such  evidences  of  a  familiarity  with 
the  natural  history  of  the  tropics^  and  even  of  the  south- 
em  continent  of  America,  a  proof  that  that  very  people, 
who  derived  all  their  metal  from  the  great  northern  re- 
gions of  Lake  Superior,  had  themselves  emigrated  from 
southern  latitudes  no  less  rich  in  metallic  ores  ? 

That  such  a  migration,  rather  than  a  contemporaneous 
existence  of  the  same  race  over  the  whole  area  thus 
indicated,  and  maintaining  intimate  interconmiunication 
and  commercial  intercourse,  is  the  more  probable  infer- 
ence, is  suggested  on  various  grounds.  If  the  Mound- 
Builders  had  some  of  the  arts  and  models^  not  only  of 
Central  but  also  of  Southern  America,  and  perhaps  of 
Peru  :  we  have  seen  that  they  also  employed  in  their 
ingenious  manufactures  the  gigantic  tropical  shells  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  mica  believed  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Alleghanies ;  and  the  copper,  and  probably  the 
silver  of  Ontonagon  and  the  Keweenaw  peninsula.  The 
fact  indeed  that  among  the  specimens  of  their  most 
elaborate  carving,  some  of  the  objects  represent  birds  and 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  latitudes  so  far  to  the  south, 
naturally  tends  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  central  region 
where  arts  were  cultivated  to  an  extent  imknown  in  the 
Mississippi  VaUey ;  and  that  those  objects^  manufactured 
in  the  localities  where  such  models  are  furnished  by  the 
native  fauna,  remain  only  as  the  evidences  of  ancient  com- 
mercial relations  maintained  between  these  latitudes  and 
the  localities  where  now  alone  such  are  known  to  abound. 
But  in  opposition  to  this,  ftdl  value  must  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  neither  the  relics,  nor  the  customs  which  they 
indicate,  appear  to  pertain  exclusively  to  southern  lati- 
tudes ;  nor  arc  such  found  to  predominate  among  the 
singular  evidences  of  ancient  and  more  matured  civilisa- 
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tion  either  in  Cenml  -x  S:n.7:ji*-ra  JjiHnri'jt  tllIk  "jj* 
varied  nature  of  the  iiLir.^riii^  ^mnii  ^^-i  ji  Tint  ir^  if 
the  Mound-Builders.  ':ryjj.\'Xi^.  i  -^dr^  Tnii*  nnij?-  :t:  r^iar- 
tions ;  though  it  iSkziZfic  'e  i^ssoii-:  ^Uiin  "j^urrr-,  v*r:c 
maintained  in  everr  -!age  't  ::r^r  njvrir/.iirrsr:. 

The  earlier  stu^i^nc*  :r  Ajuitrii^ri^.  uiiLjfi^.u  ♦^7  Zk*:  "IHit 
older  Celtic  anuqiLinrtft  :•:  Ecni*:!.  rt-r^  fi-L  •f*»:#TT:  & 
system  of  theorizitg  Trll.tii  iizlr  t^  i:  »ii}L'ri^!i.-3:-  -  -^^ 
nological  schema  on  iLr:  T-^irr  ^smlrytr.  :i--:iiL^'r::*  .  '-»r:  .r^ 
the  more  judicious  '"laTi^ti'.c  :f  iinrij  -vt":::-:^  "iik":'-:  j*  s.  >;if 
dency  to  run  to  the  oirC«:'=l^c  rrxti-^zor,  ?-::::ii,>  J»J>-*u'>u 
Squier  and  Davis  in^Iil^-^  i.:  mr-t  li  i—  r:i-i.^'r::^v4 
estimate  of  the  men^rf  -,:  :ir:  r-n.^jifir:  v .t-ii*  ^f  ^wt 
discovered  and  pubLi-L-ri  i.r  tiiT  j-^::*;.*-.^  \i  \:j^:i  j'.xxt 
labours:  but  ^^Kf^^Kir.  '^rlr^  Liv^  ::::jr:'>'  -jiyiuiv  o>:- 
preciated  thenu  or  soiv*:*!  ilr:  ^1^/^.:.-?^  fVrjj^-iajjt  'ii 
such  remarkable  dL-covrrri-^,  Vv  ^.^rM'^v  :!.<::/  jia;auu 
facture  to  an  xmd^tenDiii^'i  f-v:^l:rii  V/Ujv-r  :  a^  tiA9u;>h 
the  mere  transferen^^^  of  tLrrir  on^Jrj  v>  h-vixi';  ujjkxjown 
people,  in  a  locality  efjualiy  va;ru-r  aii  i  usAfAiw:fif  c^yuld 
tend  in  any  satis-factory  d^r^^r  to  a^yrount  for  th':  iug'^- 
nious  skill  of  their  ancient  American  aiti^fe  Mr,  hyrhool- 
craft  certainly  manifefits  a  di^p^^ffeitiou  tr>  uu*h:niiUi  tli<5 
jartistic  ability  unmiijtakably  dL^cemible  in  «^>rne  of  the 
works  of  the  ^lound-Builder^ ;  while  Mr.  Hxiveu,  who 
fully  admits  their  skilfid  execution,  derive«  from  tbat 
very  fact  the  evidence  of  their  foreign  niaiiu  facta  re. 
After  describing  the  weapons,  ixAUny,  and  [K-rsonal  orna- 
ments obtained  from  the  mounds,  the  latter  writer  adds, 
"  and,  with  these  were  found  sculpturc^l  figures  of  animals 
and  the  human  head,  in  the  form  of  pipes,  \NT0Ught  with 
grctit  delicacy  and  spirit  from  some  of  the  hardest  stones. 
The  last-named  are  relics  that  imply  a  ver}^  considerable 
degree  of  art,  and  if  believed  to  be  the  w^ork  of  the  people* 
with  whose  remains  they  are  found,  would  tend  greatly 
to  increase  the  wonder  that  the  art  of  sculpture  aint^i^ 
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them  was  not  manifested  in  other  objects  and  places. 
The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  finer  specimens  of  workman- 
ship represent  birds,  or  land  and  marine  animals  belong- 
ing to  a  different  latitude ;  while  the  pearls^  the  knives 
of  obsidian,  the  marine  shells^  and  the  copper  equally 
testify  to  a  distant,  though  not  extra-continental  origin, 
may,  however,  exclude  these  from  being  received  as  proofe 
of  local  industry  and  skilL"  But  a  reconsideration  of  liie 
list  already  given  of  animals  sculptured  by  the  ancient 
pipe-makers  of  the  mounds^  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the 
inquirer  that  it  is  quite  an  over-statement  of  the  case  to 
say  that  nearly  all  belong  to  a  different  latitude.  The 
real  interest  and  difficulty  of  the  question  lies  in  the  fact 
of  discovering,  along  with  so  many  spirited  sculptxuies  of 
animals  pertaining  to  the  locality,  others  represented  with 
equal  spirit  and  fidelity,  though  belonging  to  diverse  lati- 
tudes. To  those  who  are  familiar  with  early  Scandinavian 
and  British  antiquities,  such  an  assignment  of  all  the 
sculptures  of  the  mounds  to  a  foreign  origin,  on  account 
of  their  models  being  in  part  derived  from  distant  sources, 
must  appear  to  be  a  needless  assumption  which  only 
shifts  without  lessening  the  difficulty.  On  the  sculptured 
standing  stones  of  Scotland — ^belonging  apparently  to  the 
closing  era  of  Paganism,  and  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  there, — may  be  seen  the  tiger  or  leopard,  the 
ape,  the  camel,  the  serpent,  and  as  supposed  by  some,  the 
elephant  and  walrus,  along  with  other  representations  or 
symbols,  borrowed,  not  Uke  the  models  of  the  Mound- 
Builders,  fix)m  a  locality  so  near  as  readily  to  admit  of 
the  theory  of  direct  conmiercial  intercourse,  or  recent 
migration,  but  some  of  them  from  remote  districts  of 
Asia,  or  from  Africa.  The  most  noticeable  difference 
between  the  imitations  of  foreign  faima  on  the  Scottish 
monuments,  and  in  the  ancient  American  sculptures^  is 
that  the  former  occasionally  betray,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  conventional  cliaracteiistics  of  a  traditional  tj'pe; 
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HHRfe  the  latter,  if  they  ftimiBh  evidence  of  mi^'atiou, 
fwoald  in  so  fai-  tend  to  prove  it  more  teeent,  and  to  a 
locality  not  so  distant  as  to  preclude  all  renewal  of  inter- 
course with  the  ancestral  birth-land.  But  traces  of  tlie 
same  reproduction  of  unfamiliar  objects  are  apparent  in 
tiie  mound  sculptures.  The  objects  least  truthfully  re- 
presented, in  some  cases,  are  animals  foreign  to  tin; 
region  where  alone  such  works  of  art  have  l>een  found. 
But  the  South  iVmerican  toucan  of  the  mound  sculptor, 
figured  on  a  previous  page,  is  certainly  not  inferior  to 
the  accompanying  specimens  of  th(!  Peruvian  modeller's 
imitative  skiU,  wrought  on  a  vessel  of  black  ware  (Fig, 
24),  nnw  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 


of  Scotland ;  though  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
latter  arc  the  work  of  an  artist  to  whom  the  original 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  fiimiliar.  Notwith- 
Btaodiug  the  great  spirit  displayed  in  many  of  those 
nuniature  sculptures,  the  difference  in  point  of  fidelity 
of  imitation  between  them  and  the  carvings  of  foreign 
aabjects  on  the  Scottish  standing-stones,  \a  not  so  great 
as  the  descriptions  of  American  archceologists  would 
safest ;  wliile  Ijoth  are  alike  accompanied  by  the  re- 
presentations of  monstrosities  or  ideid  creations  of  the 
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fancy,  which  abundantly  prove  that  the  ancient  sculptors 
could  work  without  a  model  Some  of  the  human  heads 
of  the  American  Bculpturea,  for  example,  if  regarded  as 
portraits,  must  be  supposed  to  be  designed  in  the  style 
of  Punch !  and  several  of  the  animals  engraved  in  the 
A  ncient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  fall  far 
short  of  the  fidelity  of  imitation  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
accompanying  text  But  after  making  every  requisite 
deduction,  there  are  still  sufficiently  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  imitative  skill  and  artistic  ingenuity  to  justify 
the  wonder,  that  a  people  capable  of  such  beautiful 
miniature  sculpture,  should  have  left  no  larger  monu- 
ments of  their  art.  Whilst,  however,  we  cannot  recog- 
nise in  this  any  sufficient  ground  for  transferring  their 
origin  to  a  foreign  locality,  we  may  still  look  for  analo- 
gies among  the  works  of  art  in  the  different  centres  of 
native  American  civilisation.  Works  precisely  similar 
to  the  mound  sculptures  do  not  occur,  except  in  one  or 
two  stray  specimens,  in  any  other  locality  ;  but  a  curious 
class  of  stoDC  relics  found  in  Peru  present  a  resem- 
blance to  the  sculptured  mound-pipes  too  striking  to  be 
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overlooked.  Of  the  two  examples  given  here  (Fig.  25), 
the  one  is  a  llamn,  brought  from  Huarraachaco,  in  Peru, 
and  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
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New  York  It  is  cut  in  a  close-grained  black  stone, 
and  measures  four  inches  long.  The  other,  which  is 
somewhat  smaller,  and  of  darkish  brown  schist,  is  from 
a  drawing  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank,  while  in  Peru. 
The  greater  number  of  those  seen  by  him  represent 
the  Uama  and  its  congeners,  the  alpaca,  guanoco,  and 
vicuna.  They  are  all  hollowed  precisely  like  the  bowl 
of  the  sculptured  mound-pipes,  but  they  have  no  lateral 
perforation  or  mouth-piece.  Their  most  probable  use 
was  as  mortars  in  which  the  Peruvians  were  wont  to 
rub  the  tobacco  into  powder,  working  it  with  the  small 
pestle  until  it  became  heated  with  the  friction,  when  it 
was  taken  as  snuff.  The  transition  from  this  practice 
to  that  of  inhaling  the  burning  fumes  seems  equally 
simple  and  natural ;  and  the  correspondence  between 
the  ancient  Peruvian  tobacco-mortar  and  the  stone  pipe 
of  the  Mound-Builder  is  well  worthy  of  note,  when  taken 
into  consideration  along  with  the  imitations  of  birds 
of  the  southern  continent  found  among  the  sculptures 
of  the  northern  mounds.  Dr.  Tschudi  describes  four 
of  these  Peruvian  relics  preserved  at  Vienna,  carved  in 
porphyry,  basalt,  and  granite  ;  and  he  adds  :  "  How 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  without  the  aid  of  iron  tools, 
were  able  to  carve  stone  so  beautifully,  is  incon- 
ceivable." 

A  further  reason  than  any  heretofore  noticed,  tends 
to  give  additional  interest  to  the  absence  of  any  but  the 
miniature  carvings  in  the  northern  mounds.  Idolatry, 
in  its  most  striking,  and  also  in  some  of  its  most  bar- 
barous forms,  prevailed,  as  we  know,  among  the  nations 
of  the  Mexican  Valley,  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest. 
The  monuments  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America  also 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  worship  of  such  visible 
impersonations  of  Divine  attributes  as  their  sculptors 
could  devise,  formed  a  prominent  part  of  their  religious 
services.     Reference  has  also  been  made  in  a  previous 
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chapter  to  rudely  modelled  and  sculptured  idolsy  accom- 
panying numerous  other  ancient  remains,  in  sepulchral 
deposits  in  Tennessee.  Others  have  also  been  found 
in  the  Huacals  of  Chiniqui,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
along  with  numerous  gold  relics,  and  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  pottery.  But  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  amid 
so  mauy  traces  of  imitative  sculpture,  no  relics  obviously 
designed  as  idols,  or  objects  of  worship,  have  been  dug 
up  in  the  mounds,  or  found  in  such  circumstances  as  to 
connect  them  with  the  religious  practices  of  the  Mound- 
Builders.  The  remarkable  characteristics  of  their  elabo- 
rately sculpting  pipes,  and  their  obvious  connexion 
with  services  accompanying  some  of  the  rites  of  sacrifice 
or  cremation,  tend,  however,  to  suggest  very  different 
associations  with  the  pipe  of  those  ancient  centuries 
firom  such  as  now  pertain  to  its  &miliar  descendant 
Embodying,  as  these  highly-finished  implements  did,  the 
result  of  so  much  labour,  as  well  as  of  artistic  skill : 
there  are  not  wanting  highly  suggestive  reasons  for  the 
opinion,  that  the  elaborate  employment  of  the  imitative 
arts  on  the  pipe-heads  found  deposited  in  the  moimds, 
may  indicate  their  having  played  an  important  part  in 
the  religious  solemnities  of  the  ancient  race. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  note,  in  connexion  with  this,  that 
various  of  the  earlier  writers  on  the  custouLs  of  the 
American  Indians,  refer  to  expiatory  sacrifices  performed 
by  them,  which  present  some  striking,  though  rude 
analogies,  to  the  ancient  offerings  by  fire  on  the  mound- 
altars.  Heame  describes  a  custom  among  the  Chippe- 
was,  after  the  shedding  of  blood,  of  throwing  all  their 
ornaments,  pipes,  etc.,  into  a  common  fire,  kindled  at 
some  distance  from  their  lodges  ;  and  Winslow  narrates 
of  the  Nanohiggansets  of  New  England,  that  they  have 
a  great  house  ordinarily  resorted  to  by  a  few,  whom  be 
likens  to  priests  ;  but  he  adds,  "  Thither,  at  certain 
times,  resort  all  their  people,  and  offer  almost  all  the 
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riches  they  have  to  their  gods,  as  kettles,  skins,  hatchets, 
beads,  knives,  etc.,  all  which  are  cast  by  the  priests  into 
a  great  fire  that  they  make  in  the  midst  of  the  house.'** 
The  analogies,  however,  which  appear  to  be  traceable  in 
such  practices  of  modem  tribes  remote  from  the  locali- 
ties of  the  old  Mound-Builders,  are  after  all  slight,  and 
may  be  accidental  They  lack  the  most  important  ele- 
ments which  give  their  peculiar  character  to  the  ancient 
moimd-altars,  with  their  specific  objects  on  each,  their 
renewed  foci,  and  the  final  inhumation  of  all  under  the 
elevated  heap.  It  may  be,  rather,  that  in  the  strange 
mode  of  indulging  in  the  favourite  narcotic  bestowed  by 
America  on  the  Old  World,  we  have  perpetuated  into  a 
common  practice  of  mere  sensual  indulgence,  what  was 
once  a  solemn  rite  associated  with  the  mysterious  worship 
of  the  sacred  enclosures  and  the  altar-mounds  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Nor  is  such  an  idea  altogether 
devoid  of  illustration  among  the  practices  indulged  in 
by  the  native  Indian,  in  latitudes  which  we  may  asso- 
ciate with  greater  probability  with  the  nativity  of  the 
Mound-Builders  than  the  northern  region  of  the  Chip- 
pewas  or  that  of  the  New  England  Nanohiggansets. 
Oviedo,  who  is  our  earliest  authority,  at  least  for  any 
minute  account  of  tobacco-smoking  among  the  native 
tribes,  speaks  of  it  as  an  evil  custom  practised  among 
the  Indians  of  Hispaniola  to  produce  insensibility  ;  and 
greatly  prized  by  the  Carribees,  who  "  called  it  kohiba^ 
and  imagined,  when  they  were  drunk  with  the  fumes  of 
it,  the  dreams  they  had  were  in  some  sort  inspired."* 
Again,  Girolamo  Benzoni  narrates,  in  his  travels  in 
America,  recently  translated  from  the  edition  of  1753 
by  Rear- Admiral  Smyth  :  "  In  La  Espanola,  and  the 
other  islands,  when  their  doctors  wanted  to  cure  a  sick 
man,  they  went  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  ad- 

*  Mass.  Hint.  CoU.f  Second  Series,  voL  ix.  p.  94. 

*  Historia  (Jennxd  de  las  IndiaM,  second  edit.  p.  74. 
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minister  the  smoke,  and  when  he  was  thoroughly  in- 
toxicated by  it  the  cure  was  mostly  effected.  On 
returning  to  his  senses,  he  told  a  thousand  stories  of  his 
having  been  at  the  coimcil  of  the  gods,  and  other  high 
visions. 

Many  legends  among  the  Indians  ascribe  a  divine 
origin  to  tobacco.  A  chief  of  the  Susquehanna  Indians 
told  of  two  hunters  of  the  tribe  sharing  the  venison  they 
had  cooked  with  a  lovely  squaw,  who  suddenly  appeared 
to  them ;  and  on  returning  to  the  scene  of  their  feast 
thirteen  moons  after,  they  found  the  tobacco-plant  grow- 
ing where  she  had  sat.  Harriot,  who  sailed  in  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  expedition  of  1584,  teUs  that  the 
Indians  of  Virginia  regarded  tobacco  as  a  means  of 
peculiar  enjoyment,  in  which  the  Great  Spiiit  was  wont 
freely  to  indulge,  and  that  he  bestowed  it  on  them  that 
they  might  share  in  his  delights.  Repeated  allusions 
also  refer  to  its  intoxicating  effects  as  an  influence  analo- 
gous to  that  which  produced  the  visions  and  inspirations 
of  the  fasting  dreams.  It  seems,  therefore,  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  original  practice  of  inhaling  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  was  associated  exclusively  with  super- 
stitious rites  and  divination ;  so  that  the  tobacco-phmt 
may  have  played  a  part  in  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
Mound -Builders,  analogous  to  that  of  the  inspiring 
vapour  over  which  the  Delphic  tripod  was  placed,  when 
the  priestess  of  Apollo  prepared  to  give  utterance  to  the 
divine  oracles. 

^  History  of  the  New  World.     By  Girolamo  BeuzonL     Hakluyt  Societv, 
1857. 
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